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GREAT empires have frequently a thorn in the side, and 
perhaps generally by some fault of their own. Russia has 
long held Poland down with difficulty and by the strong arm ; 


France holds its solitary colony of Algeria upon the same 
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terms ; the new empire of Germany has already a malcontent 
province in Alsace-Lorraine ; and even free and constitutional 
England has its thorn in Ireland. Normally in a state of 
sulk, and breaking out periodically into paroxysms of vio- 
lence ; impervious to conciliation, and hardly obeying even 
the very plainest dictates of self-interest, Ireland and the 
Irish people make about the most uncomfortable partners 
possible for the steady-going, peaceable, law-abiding English- 
man. Whether the force of honest purpose on the part of 
England, and persistent endeavour to make amends for cen- 
turies of misrule and misunderstanding between the races, 
will at last overcome the sullen reluctance and aversion which 
still holds England and Ireland apart, it is too soon as yet to 
say. To a generation which has seen the extente cordiale 
between England and France, or, more striking still, which 
has looked on while Austria made its peace with Hungary, 
and united with it in peaceful constitutional union, hardly any- 
thing can be incredible ; and experience seems to teach that 
a policy of conciliation fairly and perseveringly pursued must 
at length break down the strongest animosities, whether 
between races or individuals. But as yet there are few signs 
of that much-to-be-wished-for result. The student on this 
side of the Irish Channel can but continue to view with an 
attention needful, though it can hardly be called agreeable, 
the successive phases of Irish discontent, as they are evolved 
in due order before his eyes. Perhaps he may surprise the 
secret of bringing about a permanent order out of disorder ; 
perhaps, and more probably, there will be little or no result 
of all his watchfulness. His labour may have to be, like 
virtue, its own reward. He is not on that account, however, 
to consider himself absolved from that careful study of the 
facts of the case which may qualify him, at least, to make 
the attempt. 

We shall begin our retrospect with 1782, the year of a 
great political triumph for the Irish party; viz. the repeal of 
the 6th George I., known as Poynings’ Act, by which the 
Irish Parliament had previously been controlled in its legis- 
lative acts by the English Privy Council: an Act which 
dated originally. from 1494. This was, it must be remem- 
bered, the period of the penal laws, of a chronic state of 
hostilities with the Continental Powers, particularly with 
France, and of an almost prohibitory commercial policy on 
the part of the British Government, which pressed heavily 
upon Irish trade and manufactures. The British army, at all 
times small, was required in America, on the Continent, in 
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half a dozen parts of the world at once. Ireland was de- 
nuded of troops. An hostile expedition might at any 
time have been landed on its shores by some Continental 
Power at war with England, and there were no means of 
defence in existence. Application was made to Government 
to station more soldiers in Ireland, to secure it from a sudden 
attack. The reply from the Secretary of State, Sir Richard 
Heron, was that none were at their disposal. 

In such a condition of affairs, the population had only 
themselves to depend on; and with a brave and combative 
race like the Irish, the understanding of this fact instantly 
occasioned measures for self-defence. A Volunteer move- 
ment was commenced, and spread with remarkable quickness. 
All classes were seized with a military enthusiasm, and (we 
seem to be writing rather of England than of Ireland) gentry, 
farmers, tradesmen served in the ranks side by side. Lord 
Charlemont organized the first regiment, which chose Armagh 
as its head-quarters, and he himself took the command of it. 
This was in 1777. County after county took up the move- 
ment, and with a totally unexpected alacrity raised and 
equipped one or more regiments of Volunteers, of which the 
men, when enrolled, elected their own officers, - In a brief 
time nearly a hundred thousand volunteers had been mus- 
tered, and officered by men of the first rank and consideration. 
To all intents and purposes a national militia, if we do not 
call them a standing army, they performed many duties of 
police, escorted the Judges of Assize on their circuits, guarded 
prisoners to and from the gaols, assisted in the maintenance 
of public order, and were constantly ex ¢vidence and before 
the eyes of their countrymen. But, strangest of all, this 
force was not under the control of the Crown; and it was at 
once evident, although no disloyalty was alleged against any 
corps at first, that a force had been created that could as 
easily be turned against the Government as for it. It is in- 
conceivable how any responsible Government could have 
supinely permitted so formidable a force to be created among 
a population more or less disaffected to their rule. But when 
it was once brought into existence, the opportunity for inter- 
fering with effect had passed ; and it become impossible to 
suppress or even to control the Volunteers, except (as it was 
too soon shown) through the bloody and costly process of 
crushing a rebellion. 

The leaders of the popular party saw their opportunity, and 
used it. What Government, they argued, would venture to 


oppose a party with a hundred thousand armed men at its 
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back? And their expectation seemed about to be realized. 
Accordingly, the English Government endeavoured to con- 
ciliate. Some relaxation of the penal laws against Roman 
Catholics was made in 1778, and the laws restricting Irish 
trade were repealed in the following year. 

Growing bolder with this success, the Irish Houses of 
Lords and Commons concurred in 1782 in an address to the 
King, claiming that ‘the Crown of England is an Imperial 
Crown, but that Ireland is a distinct Kingdom, with a Parlia- 
ment of her own, the sole Legislature thereof.’ The English 
Parliament assented to this claim with a strange facility ; 
Charles James Fox, who was the ruling spirit in the then 
Administration—the short-lived one of Lord Rockingham— 
remarking that ‘he would rather see Ireland wholly separated 
from the Crown of England than kept in subjection by 
force ;’ and he added that ‘unwilling subjects were little 
better than enemies.’ The curb, therefore, was by common 
consent taken off the Irish Parliament. The control had 
doubtless been less weighty in practice than it would appear 
to be in theory; and it might seem the less dangerous for- 
mally to dispense with it, that the Houses were composed of 
adherents and warm partisans of the English connexion. 
No serious consequences in fact followed this step. The 
great Irish leaders, Flood and Grattan, quarrelled with each 
other ; the Young Ireland party was divided therefore into two 
camps, and the public attention was drawn away by the 
savage attacks of the rival champions upon each other. Thus 
their next movement, in favour of a Reform of the (Irish) 
House of Commons,! so as to withdraw it from the influence 
of the English Government, altogether failed. A Convention 
of the Volunteers was called to support the movement. At 
Belfast met five hundred delegates from two hundred and 
seventy two corps, and passed resolutions urging the Vo- 
lunteers of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught to seek for 
themselves those electoral franchises necessary to their 
participating in the management of their own affairs, and 
without which ‘the forms of a free government would be a 
curse, and existence cease to be a blessing.’ A still more 
imposing demonstration, in which many members of both 


1 It can hardly be said to have been without justification. Unless 
the Parliament of that day was very much calumniated, the state of 
things was quite as bad as the ‘rotten boroughs’ of England. Two- 
thirds of the three hundred members of the Irish House of Commons 
are asserted to have been the nominees of not more than a hundred 
persons. As aconsequence it was ‘notoriously venal.’ 
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houses of the Irish Parliament took part, was held in the 
Rotunda at Dublin. But it was all to no purpose. Grattan 
would not actively support, though he did not oppose, the 
project, which was identified with the name of his rival, 
Henry Flood. Without any leader of commanding ability, 
the members of the Convention quarrelled among themselves. 
There is little doubt that the Government, through its 
partisans, secretly fomented these divisions.! The Conven- 
tion separated at length without taking any decided step; and 
the complete failure of a meeting from which so much had 
been hoped drew after it the condemnation of that Volunteer 
movement upon which it had been based. It had dis- 
appointed expectation, and lost most of its moral weight 
thereby. The Volunteer corps were gradually dissolved ; 
although doubtless the ranks of the Irish rebellion, which 
broke out ten years later, owed much to this previous 
organization. 

The Irish Estates were now independent in the exercise 
of the legislative power. But a large portion, indeed the 
larger portion, of the population were altogether outside the 
sphere of this independence. The Protestant Dissenters of 
the North, no less than the Roman Catholics of the South and 
West, were excluded from all share in political power; a fact 
the pressure of which was never forgotten. The failure then 
of Flood’s efforts to remedy this evil drove all classes of the 
aggrieved into fresh agitation. A new political association, 
‘the United Irishmen,’ was formed in Ulster, in 1791 ; and 
for the next few years continued to be the centre of revolu- 
tionary and treasonable designs. It can hardly be doubtful 
that had the Premier, Mr. Pitt, been free to act as he thought 
best, much of what these men banded together to obtain 
would have been speedily conceded. He had already, in 
1792, induced the Irish Parliament to pass measures for the 
admission of Roman Catholics to the electoral franchise and 
to certain offices both civil and military within Ireland. But 
these instalments of Reform were far too small to allay the 
excited feelings of the peasantry, now fast rising to the point 
of exasperation. Fresh societies, the ‘ Defenders’ and ‘ Peep 
o’ Day Boys’ on the one side, and the ‘Orange’ lodges on’ 
the other, filled the country with outrages, such as those with 
which the last two years have made even this generation so 


1 The then Lord Lieutenant, Lord Northington, wrote to Fox with a 
cynical frankness : ‘ Our next step was to try, by means of our friends in 
the assembly, to perplex its proceedings, and to create confusion in its 
deliberations.’ 
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unhappily familiar. The Pitt Ministry would have been 
willing to go further still in the direction of concession. Lord 
Fitzwilliam, who had been sent over by them in 1794 as 
Viceroy, was in full agreement with the intention of a Bill 
for the entire emancipation of the Roman Catholics, which 
Grattan was desirous to introduce in the following spring. 
But the Cabinet was divided on the question. The Orange 
party went, it is said, so far as to threaten revolt, if emanci- 
pation were granted; and Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled. 
His successor, Lord Camden, was consistently opposed to 
any concession whatever to the Roman Catholic claims ; 
and after this disappointment, the waves of distinctly revolu- 
tionary agitation rolled higher and higher. Now for the first 
time Irishmen began to look to the foreign enemies of 
England. One of the leaders of the United Irishmen, 
Wolfe Tone, crossed over to France in 1796 to seek support 
from the Directory for an Irish revolt. France, at that time 
in a state of chronic war with England, eagerly welcomed 
the proposal to embarrass her great rival. In the exceedingly 
curious collection of pieces justificatives issued in America by 
Dr. MacNeven (who was a member with O’Connor and 
Emmett of the secret executive of the United Irishmen), the 
following account is given of these negotiations and their 
issue :-— 

‘ About October, 1796, a messenger from the Republic arrived, 
who, after authenticating himself, said he came to be informed of 
the state of the country, and to tell the leaders of the United 
Irishmen of the intention of the French to invade it speedily with 
15,000 men, and a great quantity of arms and ammunition. Shortly 
after his departure, a letter arrived from a quarter which there was 
reason to look on as confidential, stating that they would invade 
England in the spring, and positively Ireland. . . . . No attempt or 
advance was made to renew the negotiation till April, 1797, when an 
agent was sent..... About this time a letter arrived, which assured 
us the French would come again, and requested that a person should 
be sent over to make previous arrangements...... This person 
departed in the latter end of June, 1797. By both these agents, 
rather a small number of men, with a great quantity of arms, 
ammunition, artillery and officers were required. A small force only 
was asked for, because the executive, faithful to the principle of 
Irish independence, wished for what they deemed just sufficient to 
liberate their country, but incompetent to subdue it. Their most 
determined resolution, and that of the whole body, being collected 
as far as its opinion could be taken, always has been in no event to 
let Ireland come under the dominion of France, but it was offered to 
pay the expenses of the expedition. The number required was 
10,000 men at the most, and at the least 5,000’ (pp. 223-226). 
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The attempt at invasion was in fact made and failed. A 
squadron of forty sail, carrying a force of 25,000 men, under 
General Hoche, the victor of La Vendée, eluded the British 
fleet, and made its way towards Ireland in December, 1796; 
but the ships were dispersed by a storm; twelve were taken, 
and seventeen reached Bantry Bay, only to return to France 
without daring to land the troops on board, 

What the consequence would have been of the landing of 
the entire force under a leader so able as Hoche, it would be 
hard to say. How wide-spread the panic had been may, how- 
ever, be gathered from the measures taken afterwards. Mar- 
tial law was proclaimed, and columns of soldiers and yeo- 
manry scoured the country, striking terror into the peasantry, 
or ‘croppies’ as they were nicknamed from their short-cropped 
hair, by the infliction of hideous severities, which speedily pro- 
voked equal retaliation. ‘The insurrection,’ said MacNeven 
before the secret committee of the House of Commons, in 
August, 1798, ‘was occasioned by the house-burnings, the 
whippings to extort confessions, the torture of various kinds, 
the free quarters, and the murders committed upon the people 
by the magistrates and the army. Thomas Emmett said 
substantially the same thing; and the statement may be 
accepted, so far as regards the immediate (and probably 
premature) explosion of the insurrection. These leaders 
avowed that ‘they wished to keep back the insurrection.’ 
Lord Castlereagh on the contrary referred to ‘the means taken 
to make it explode! Another descent of the French was 
promised and expected, and ‘it was our wish to wait, if 
possible, their arrival.’ But the exasperation of the people 
would not suffer this. The energy with which the Govern- 
ment acted forced on the crisis. On March 12, 1798, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, who had been designated as chief com- 
mander of the rebel forces, was arrested with three other 
leaders. On May 4 the Roman Catholic peasantry of the 
south rose in arms. A body of 14,000 men, headed by a 
village priest, marched on Wexford and seized the town. 
Reprisals on the Protestant inhabitants at once followed. 
Some were flung into the river, others imprisoned and fined. 
Such outrages as these at once destroyed whatever small 
chances of success the revolt may at first have had. The 
United Irishmen in the North, who were mostly Protestants, 
drew back. Even the Roman Catholic gentry in the South, 
who might have been expected to sympathize with the move- 


1 MacNeven’s Examination, p. 242. 
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ment, were repelled by conduct which threatened all classes 
alike with general disorder and lawlessness. The English 
troops meanwhile were swiftly gathering around the rebel 
army. Theircamp at Vinegar Hill was stormed by Lord Lake 
on May 21, and the defenders killed or dispersed. All the 
summer long the soldiers were occupied in trampling out, in 
scattered parishes and distant mountain glens, the dying 
embers of the insurrection; and hardly was the work over 
when the French succours, or at least a detachment of them, 
actually landed. Eluding the British cruisers, a force of 
1,500 men, under General Humbert, stole along the iron- 
bound north-west coast, and landed in Killala Bay. Humbert 
was a brave and energetic officer; but his blow was struck 
too late, and he had lost his chance. He succeeded, indeed, 
in pushing back a force of militia and yeomanry, which had 
been sent to intercept him, and in taking possession of Castle- 
bar. But his force remained isolated ; the peasantry, how- 
ever well affected, had little disposition to risk another battle 
of Vinegar Hill; and, surrounded and greatly overmatched, 
Humbert was under the necessity of surrendering himself and 
his whole force to Lord Cornwallis on September 8, 1798. 

Thus, at a cost of 20,000 English lives, and probably of 
not less than 150,000 Irish, the insurrection had been crushed 
out. It remained for the Government to improve their victory ; 
and this they were not slow to do. 

At the beginning of the next year (1799), the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Pitt, brought forward a project for the legisla- 
tive union of the Irish Parliament with that of England. 
Experience had shown that the violence of faction was 
embittered to the last degree by the lodgment of the supreme 
legislative power in the hands of a single and comparatively 
limited party. No law had too sharp an edge for them to 
turn against their political opponents, if it appealed to their 
interests or their fears; and the present generation, which 
has seen what tactics Irish members of the British Parliament 
can on occasion stoop to employ, can form some conception 
of the method of transacting business in the Irish Legislative 
Chambers, where all sections were alike familiar with that 
very peculiar method of transacting business. The British 
Premier thought it at least possible that the Union would 
take the conduct of affairs out of the hands of a selfish 
faction, and lodge it with persons who were competent and 
comparatively disinterested, the Lords and Commons of 
England. And history will doubtless verify the correctness 
of this supposition, and rightly estimate the great benefits 
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thereby conferred upon all classes in Ireland, whatever may 
be thought of the effect produced upon the English House 
of Commons. It is perhaps no more than was to be expected 
from the perversity of human nature, that no sooner was this 
Legislature, of which the Irish had complained so bitterly, 
transferred to England, than they wanted to have it back 
again. The cry for ‘Home Rule, with which we are so un- 
happily familiar of late, is apparently prompted by nothing 
more than the desire to have these old abuses back again, but 
with the parts changed and the Roman Catholics in the as- 
cendant, which their numbers would enable them easily to 
obtain. An assembly composed of docile followers of an 
Ultramontane clergy might be safely trusted to do some 
very strange things; and the nineteenth century might even 
have the opportunity of seeing once more put into practice 
the old maxims of religious intolerance, and deliverance of 
obstinate heretics to the ‘secular arm,’ with the request, of 
course, that they might be gently dealt with. But this is by 
the way. 

However beneficent the after effects of the Union, it was 
by no commendable methods that it was carried through the 
Irish Parliament, to every one of the selfish interests of whose 
members it was diametrically opposed. Not less than a 
million of money was, it is believed, spent in buying off the 
opposition of the boroughmongers, while pensions and even 
peerages were bestowed with a lavish hand upon other oppo- 
nents. It is not a creditable chapter in the history of either 
country. But the English Ministers might reasonably plead 
that they adapted their conduct to the class of men they had 
to deal with ; that noe «ther inducements would have had the 
remotest chance of succeeding ; and that it was essential, in 
the interests of Ireland itself no less than those of England, 
that the thing should be done and done speedily. 

Substantial benefits to the whole of Ireland, it must be 
allowed, immediately followed the passing of the Act of 
Union, which became law January 1, 1801. Every restric- 
tion upon the trade between the two countries was im- 
mediately removed ; the English and Irish Exchequer 
became united, and the currency of the two countries was 
assimilated : acts of which the beneficial effect was speedily 
visible, and which vastly increased the prosperity and wealth 
of the Irish people, though they did not secure their 
gratitude. 

The stage was now clear for the next great event in 
Irish history, Roman Catholic Emancipation. We obtain 
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at this point a fresh guide, in the memoirs of the remarkable 
man whose life we have prefixed to this paper. Bishop 
Doyle has the distinction among his co-religionists—and it is 
of no small worth—of having been among the most powerful 
champions of their religious franchises, perhaps, with the 
single exception of Daniel O’Connell, the most powerful and 
effective of all. From the time when he began to occupy a 
public station, his life was part of the history of Ireland ; 
quorum pars magna fui, he might have said of all the religious 
questions of his day. His powerful and masculine intellect, 
and extensive learning, enabled him to treat many questions 
with remarkable facility and force, and to make himself as 
great a power in the literature of his generation as another 
Irishman, Dean Swift, or as Bishop Berkeley, had been in 
previous generations, 

We shall therefore endeavour to follow the incidents of 
the struggle for Emancipation, as they are reflected in the 
life of Bishop Doyle. It may be well to begin by supplying 
here some brief sketch of the ‘penal laws’ under which the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland had so long writhed, as an 
appropriate preface and background to the narrative of their 
removal. 

‘Could you,’ says J. K. L., in one of his powerful pamphlets, ‘ by 
any power create a happy valley, like that to which Rasselas was 
introduced, in every parish in Ireland, and place all the inhabitants 
within it, yet if you left the penal laws on the Statute book, though 
not in operation, you would not remove the discontent and heart- 
burnings from Ireland. There are thousands of people in this 
country who scarcely know the nature of any law, whether favourable 
or penal ; but you will not find an old woman, or a ragged child, who 
has not imbibed from the breast, or is not taking into the grave, the 
hatred and horror of the system by which you govern the Irish 
Catholics. They know not what the system is, but they think it is 
a something horribly, ineffably unjust and wicked.’ ! 


And an observer, not himself belonging to the incriminated 
class, speaks in no less decisive a manner as to the effect of 
these laws: 


‘It is not merely as it regards education, that the penal laws have 
been injurious ; their influence has been extremely hostile to the 
interests of morality. It is impossible for any one to travel in 
Ireland without observing that they have made a character, naturally 
open and unsuspecting, jealous, and in some instances deceitful. 
They have operated as a check to the exercise of the tender and 
endearing charities of life ; they have literally attempted to divide 


1 Letters on the State of Ireland, ix. p. 286. 
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the father against the son, and the son against the father. They 
have placed the people in circuinstances in which prevarication and 
cheating are natural; in which the low vices of savage life are 
produced, «+... 


The penal laws themselves were shortly these :— 

1. As to education.— No Papist could be admitted to 
Trinity College, Dublin, except by conforming to the Es- 
tablished Church, and taking all the tests, oaths and declara- 
tions. No Popish university could be endowed or even 
erected ; and no Popish school could be endowed. <A Papist 
who should take the oath of allegiance, and make certain 
other declarations, was thereby qualified to instruct, either 
publicly or privately, youth of his own persuasion, but he 
was not to admit any Protestant into his school, nor to 
become an usher or under-master to any Protestant school- 
master. Protestants and converts from Popery, who edu- 
cated their children as Papists, were to be subject to the 
same disabilities as Papists; and if any such convert, being 
a justice of the peace, was convicted of having done that, he 
was to be fined 100/, be imprisoned for a year, and become 
incapable of being an executor, administrator, or guardian. 

The children of Papists were deemed to be Papists until 
they should conform to the Established Church. 

Papists other than ecclesiastics, who had taken the oath 
of allegiance and made certain other declarations, became 
thereby qualified to be guardians of their own children, or of 
the child of a Papist, but not of the child of a Protestant. 

2. As to Marriage—Every marriage celebrated by a 
Popish priest between two Protestants, or between a Papist 
and a Protestant, was absolutely null and void; and the 
priest celebrating it was guilty of felony and to suffer death. 
Magistrates might summon any person on mere suspicion, 
and examine them on oath respecting their knowledge of 
such a marriage. 

3. As to Exercise of Religion.—All superstitious meetings 
and assemblies of pilgrims at wells and pretended sanctified 
places ‘ were declared riots and unlawful assemblies.’ Crosses 
and pictures publicly set up were to be demolished. All 
monasteries, friaries, nunneries, or other Popish fraternities or 
societies, were forbidden. No burials were to take place in 
the vacated buildings not used for Divine service. Secular 
priests registered as such, and having taken the oath and 
declaration prescribed, and also regular priests who were 


1 Dewars Observations, p. 21 [second paging]. 
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actually in the country at the passing of the Act (2Ist and 
22nd Geo. III. ch. 24), might officiate in private, but not in 
‘any church or chapel with a steeple or bell,’ nor at any 
funeral in a churchyard. Nor might they ‘assume any 
symbol or mark of ecclesiastical dignity or authority, or 
assume or take any ecclesiastical rank or title. Popish 
ecclesiastics not so qualifying were to be imprisoned until 
‘transported beyond seas,’ To return was high treason, and 
any one harbouring such returned ecclesiastics was to forfeit 
20/. for the first offence, 40/. for the second, and for a third 
all his goods real and personal. Every Popish priest who 
became a Protestant was to receive 40/. yearly from the 
county in which he last officiated as a Roman priest, until 
he should be provided for by some ecclesiastical benefice or 
licensed curacy of the same or greater value. If any person 
should seduce a Protestant to renounce the Protestant and 
profess the Popish religion, ‘the seducer and the seduced 
shall incur the penalty of premunire. 

4. As to Property—Papists who had taken the oath and 
declaration were allowed in 1782 (through recent relaxations 
of the law) to hold and acquire real estate the same as 
others. But they might not purchase any advowson ; and 
the right of presentation to any benefice, belonging to any 
Papist, was vested in the Crown. They might take lands or 
tenements in any manor or borough, by sale or bequest, 
if previously belonging to a Papist : not if the seller, testator, 
or ancestor were a Protestant. In that case, the lands in 
question went to the next Protestant ‘of the inheritable 
blood.’ Papists might take leases, but not upon secret trusts, 
and such were ‘discoverable’ in a court of law, and might be 
forfeited. If the wife of a Papist had become a Protestant, 
the courts of law would make provision for her out of his 
property at their discretion ; or for children in the same case, 
even during his life, on a bill being filed in Chancery. 

5. As to Franchises ——No person could hold any ecclesi- 
astical office without making a declaration against transub- 
stantiation ; nor any office or employment, czvé/ or military, 
except the office of high constable, overseer of the poor, 
churchwarden, surveyor of the highways, or any like inferior 
civil office. The penalties for breach of the law were very 
heavy : a fine of 500/. and deprivation of civil rights. Papists 
were not entitled to vote at vestries, except they were church- 
wardens ; were not to be parochial watchmen ; nor, though 
barristers, could they be King’s Counsel ; nor advocates, nor 
proctors, nor sub-sheriffs; nor were Regius Professorships of 
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medicine open to them; nor might they serve on grand juries 
unless a sufficient number of Protestants could not be had. 

No Papist could vote at any municipal election, or at the 
election of any member of Parliament. If elected a member, 
he could not sit nor vote until he had made the declaration 
against transubstantiation ; nor, if a peer, could he vote or 
give a proxy until he had done this, which was of course 
equivalent to abjuring Romanism. 

Such (minor details of hardship being omitted) were the 
penal laws, now happily swept off the pages of the statute 
book for ever. They had, however, endured, in even greater 
severity than the above sketch discloses, for two hundred 
years. They had ruined many opulent Roman Catholic 
families. Dr. Doyle himself, his biographer states, belonged 
to a family whose estates had been confiscated in pursuance 
of them. Hundreds of others had been driven or attracted to 
conform to Protestantism. The mark that they have made 
on the history of Ireland and on the character of her people 
is both deep and lasting. 

James Doyle was born in 1786, a posthumous child, 
whose widowed mother supported herself and him by acting 
as village schoolmistress at Clonleigh near Ross. He is 
described by Dr. Phelan as ‘the noisiest little creature I ever 
knew ; half dressed, he used to scamper upon the common at 
Clonleigh, and shout vociferously.” He was in his twelfth 
year when the insurrection of 1798 broke out, and, living in a 
district which was one of the chief centres of its strength, he 
saw much of its progress. Indeed, he once came unpleasantly 
near being made a party in the struggle, boy as he was :— 


‘Accompanied by his friend, Martin Doyle, afterwards pastor of 
Graignamana, who resided, when a boy, near Ross, they incautiously 
sauntered along the banks of the Barrow whiie the district continued 
to be still disturbed. A sudden but irregular discharge of musketry 
aroused them to a sense of their danger ; and, in less time than we 
take to write it, a hot conflict between the royal troops and the in- 
surgents proceeded to rage around. Martin Doyle dragged the 
future bishop, who was by some years his junior, into a clump of 
furze, and there anxiously awaited the cessation of hostilities. Dr. 
Doyle, many years after, in a conversation with Martin, referred to 
this incident of their young days. “The only beating I ever got,” 
he said, “ was from you, while both of us lay concealed in the furze 
bush.” “ You deserved it, my Lord,” was the reply. “You kept 
popping up your little black head after every volley, to see if the 
battle was over. I at last lost all patience, and flogged you unmerci- 
fully with a hazel switch. You lay pretty quiet after—-Deo gratias /— 
for had our hiding-place been observed, we should, in all probability, 
have been piked or bayoneted’ (vol. i. p. 9) ; 
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In 1805 he entered upon his novitiate as a ‘Hermit of 
S. Augustine’ at Grantstown. Later on, instead of preparing 
at Maynooth for holy orders, he determined to pursue his 
studies at the ancient University of Coimbra in Portugal. 
He was rightly of the opinion, which he expressed in after 
years, that ‘a person receives greater information and improves 
his talent more by studying at a university than at any private 
colleges.’ He might have added that religious and theological 
studies are best carried on in a country where the type of 
religion they are intended to inculcate is placed in such a 
position of popularity and advantage as to develop to the 
utmost all its capabilities. Where the dominant tone of 
thought is hostile to a particular form of religion, there the 
students belonging to that communion will involuntarily feel 
themselves under a shade. They will be forced into a de- 
fensive position, which is no small disadvantage to all men, 
and particularly to young men. The depressed state in which 
the Roman obedience in Ireland was during James Doyle's 
student years doubtless incapacitated the native institutions 
for imbuing the minds of their students so thoroughly with 
the principles of their faith as could be done in countries 
where, as in Portugal, it was in the ascendant. The air was 
full of an antagonistic principle, hateful and depressing to 
adherents of the Pope. And this inability was not because 
of any deficiency in the studies, or of want of ability in 
individual teachers, for the college courses in Ireland and on 
the Continent were, as Dr. Doyle himself testified, much 
the same, but because a university alone affords the width 
and completeness of culture which is supplied by a large 
staff of instructors, each with his special department of learn- 
ing, and each, also, presumably among the foremost men in 
it; that stir of intellectual excitement, that stimulus to a 
generous emulation, arising from the, contact and collision of 
many minds. Now Irish Roman Catholics were at this time 
excluded by the tests not only from their own single uni- 
versity of Trinity College, Dublin, admission to which, as an 
Elizabethan foundation, they could hardly even profess to 
expect (though it has in our day been granted to them), but 
also from every other university in the United Kingdom. 
James Doyle did well, therefore, to go to Coimbra. 

He had been somewhat more than two years at Coimbra 
when the invasion of Portugal by the French armies took 
place, and the national rising against them which speedily 
followed brought a new page into his experience of life. All 
ages and conditions of men were summoned to arms. <A mili- 
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tary corps was formed from among the students of the uni- 
versity ; and in this Doyle was conspicuous. To the British 
army under Sir Arthur Wellesley, which landed in Mondego 
Bay in the summer of that year, he and some other Irish 
students rendered, from his intelligence and intimate know- 
ledge of the language and the people, important services ; and 
for the short six months which elapsed before he finally 
quitted Portugal, he spent a busy, hurried, and adventurous 
time, during which he saw much of men and of affairs, and 
mingled both in war and in diplomacy. Many offers were, 
it seems, made to him, if he would enter permanently the 
Portuguese service ; but he declined all, and returned to 
Ireland in December, 1808. 

Doyle now went back to his convent at Ross ; and in 1809 
and 1810 was ordained successively deacon and priest. For 
some years he had charge of a class in theology there, and in 
1813 he was invited to fill the chair, at first of Rhetoric and 
afterwards of Divinity, in Carlow College, one of the most 
important at that time of the theological institutions of the 
Roman Church in Ireland. We have an amusing account of 
his first introduction to the head of it :— 


‘Mr. Doyle was shown into Dean Staunton’s presence. He had 
never before seen Mr. Doyle. He surveyed the lofty figure from 
top to toe, and, after a momentary scrutiny, inquired what he could 
teach. “Anything,” replied Doyle, sonorously, “from A, B, C, to 
the Extra Vagantes.” This supplement to the books of canon law,! 
and which, among students, sometimes gives rise to obvious punning, 
embraces a stage of theological lore rarely attained by the ordinary run 
of ecclesiastics. Dr. Staunton did not quite like the confidence of the 
answer, nor the tinge of haughtiness which stamped hismien. Long 
accustomed to the tuition of youth, a rebuke flowed with ease from 
the president’s lips : “ Pray, young man,” he said, “‘can you teach 
and practise humility?” “I trust I have at least the humility to 
feel,” replied the friar, “that the more I read the more I see how 
ignorant I have been, and how little can, at best, be known” ’ (i. p. 49). 


During the six years which he retained this post his mind 
and powers were visibly maturing, and ‘ his reputation as a 
wise and learned ecclesiastic increased daily.’ He had now 
outgrown that rusticity of habits and manners which had 
marked him when he emerged from his convent to go to 
Carlow. 

1 The author does not describe quite accurately. The Zxtravagantes 
are certain decretals of the later Popes, beginning with Pope John XXIIL., 
which were not digested or ranged with the rest in the earlier collections. 


But they form a part of the existing canon law, and therefore can hardly 
be called a supplement to it. 
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He had become most punctilious in person and dress, 
‘erect, grave, reserved, dignified and austere;’ he was now 
ad unguem the college don, and, as some said, the future 
Bishop. Rumours became frequent of his nomination to 
this or that see. The aged Bishop of Kildare, if we are to 
credit a story somewhat hesitatingly told by his biographer, 
uttered a kind of prophecy that he should in three years be 
succeeded by ‘the greatest ecclesiastic that ever graced Kil- 
dare ;’ and referred in thus speaking to Doyle. Dr. Doyle 
was nominated to the See of Kildare and Leighlin as dig- 
nissimus in 1819; and having been selected by the Pope out 
of the three names sent, as is (we are told) usual, to Rome as 
candidates, he was consecrated in November, 1819.! 

He seems to have received the news of his nomination 
with a proper seriousness of spirit; ‘he coloured deeply as 
good-natured congratulations came from those around.’ 
‘ There is not much cause for congratulation,’ he said ; ‘ never- 
theless, if it is God’s will that I should accept this responsi- 
bility, then God’s will be done.’ He would have been more 
or less than mortal had he not looked forward with a pardon- 
able ambition, and been gratified when the object of it was 
attained. His nolo episcopari, therefore, was in all probability 
no more than was usual and considered decent. But he re- 
sisted with becoming seriousness the proposal of friends at 
Rome, more zealous than discreet, to bring personal influ- 
ence to bear to ensure the selection of his name. He pro- 
tests: ‘I am ready to accept of any responsibility which the 
Church in its wisdom may think me fitted to bear; but if I 
thought for a moment that my elevation to the mitre was 
attributable to any irregular influence among my friends, I 
would resist to my last breath that burden which should be 
“ dreaded by even the shoulders of anangel.”? Nothing under 
heaven could induce me to grasp a crozier on such terms.’ 
And he rightly observes, in writing to a private friend about 
this time, that ‘the apparent advantages of it (the Episcopate) 
are few and transitory, while the labours and dangers of it 


1 It is curious to learn that during the imprisonment of Pius VII. by 
Napoleon (1809-1814), Monsignor (afterwards Cardinal) Quarantotti, 
who had the chief direction of ecclesiastical affairs during the Pope’s 
absence, had granted a veto to the English Government on the appoint- 
ment of Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland. But the Act was afterwards 
annulled by the Pope on the remonstrances of the bishops in Ireland. 
Probably Quarantotti, during the oppression of the Pope by Napoleon, 
thought it well to make friends in any way he could with Napoleon’s 
bitterest enemies. 

2 Council of Trent. 
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are great and permanent.’ Yet we must not acquit him of 
palpable affectation, when, having been informed that the 
Episcopal soutane and cope were being made for him, he 
exclaimed: ‘Would that it were my shroud they were 
preparing!’ 

After his consecration he at once began to gird himself to 
the performance of the task which lay before him. It was no 
easy nor light one: for during a century previous it had been 
the custom to appoint only very aged men to bishoprics, and 
these, through infirmity or inactivity, had permitted a great re- 
laxation of discipline. A gradual secularity of life and habits 
among the clergy had become the rule, very similar to that 
which obtained in the Anglican Church some half century ago. 
Many of the parish priests carried on farming as a speculation, 
and (we are told) made money by it. ‘Hunting priests’ 
were as common in Kildare as ‘hunting parsons’ in Hert- 
fordshire or the Midlands. At the frequent race meetings 
the clergy were usually to be seen. Their solemn black 
cloth and long clerical boots, by comparison with the scarlet 
coats and top-boots of the county squires, pointed painfully 
the contrast between their profession and their practice. 
Many of the priests did not, however, wear their ecclesiastical 
dress at all. It had fallen into disuse, probably as a tradition 
of the severe period of the penal laws. Almost all the Roman 
clergy, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, used to 
wear brown; and when one bolder than the rest ventured to 
appear in a black coat, he was blamed for ‘ needlessly exposing 
the clergy to insult and persecution.’ No splendid ceremonial 
was attempted in their chapels! The vestments and altar- 
cloths were, on the contrary, not unfrequently ragged and 
untidy ; and the Bishop, after his injunctions for the amending 
of the evil had been apathetically disregarded, was reduced 
in some instances to the necessity of tearing the chasuble into 
ribbons or otherwise destroying it with his own hands. On 
one occasion he found the chalice in use to be cracked, so as 
to allow the sacred Element to ooze away. He called fora 
hammer, and one not being at hand, he took up a paving- 
stone, and with it crushed the chalice at a blow. Nor was 
this parsimony about the appointments of the Church a con- 
sequence of mere poverty. There were three parishes in the 
diocese of the annual value of 500/, fourteen where it was 


1 The author is responsible for the story that at the first attempt to 
‘get up Benediction’ at Oscott, they could procure no better incense 
than a little resin which the sacristan scraped out of some broken knife- 
handles in the kitchen ! 
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over 200/, and some few where it approached 300/. The 
Established Church could probably not have exceeded this, 
if indeed it could have equalled it. The abuses incident to 
the holding of ‘Stations’ at the houses of farmers in the 
country parishes, after which, as we gather, the priest had not 
seldom been tempted into convivialities inconsistent with his 
office and duties, he at once repressed. He prohibited his 
clergy altogether from appearing at places of public amuse- 
ment or resort. The ‘secret statutes,’ written in Latin, of 
the diocese, which he drew up, order: ‘Let them not be 
present at public entertainments of the laity, unless some 
work of charity or some function of moment may require it.’ 
Hunting and horse-racing were also prohibited: though at a 
later period, when Dr. Doyle’s reforming zeal had presumably 
somewhat cooled, this rule was relaxed so far as that each 
priest was permitted to attend a race in his own parish, ‘ with 
a view to the preservation of order among such of his flock as 
were present :’ a salvd conscientid which, one must hope, was 
satisfactory to both sides. 

He was not content with enforcing by regulations external 
decency of life among the clergy ; he strove also to promote a 
high tone of personal piety and earnest sanctity among them, 
by the revival of spiritual Retreats and of periodical ‘Con- 
ferences’ in the diocese. He demanded, we are told, from 
every priest ‘individual attention to, and rigorous fulfilment 
of, all the various and difficult, and often painful offices of 
their duty.’ He desired that ‘every pastor should be a slave 
to his vocation.’ He redistributed parishes for the sake of 
the better administration of them. The ecclesiastical fees he 
regulated by a fixed table. He laid down what is undoubtedly 
the true theory of fees by forbidding, under pain of suspension, 
‘any clergyman from withholding his ministry from any per- 
son, rich or poor, on account of dues or emoluments ; so that 
the office of the priest must first be discharged, and then the 
individual gives what is prescribed by usage or by the letter 
of the statute.’ Customs of collecting dues which caused 
scandal he prohibited. He encouraged the formation of re- 
ligious confraternities, and recommended his people to join 
them. In every parish throughout his diocese he established 
a lending library, ‘stocked with books of religious and moral 
instruction exclusively, which were given out to the poor 
gratis ; to others at a charge of one penny a week. Libraries 
would, of course, be of little service if the ability to read was 
not general among the people ; and accordingly he took every 
means in his power to promote the establishment of schools 
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for the poor. The Roman Church, however, has never been 
conspicuous in Ireland (or anywhere else) for its efforts to this 
end ; but Bishop Doyle adopted at first what must be called, 
for a Roman Catholic prelate, a liberal policy towards mixed 
schools under Protestant management, and permitted his 
flock under certain conditions to send their children to such 
schools. 

New and more stringent Lenten regulations were issued. 
In 1820 he held a visitation of his diocese, which revealed 
vast arrears of episcopal duty to be made up, and then began 
a round of Confirmations. The number of persons confirmed 
almost exceeds belief. We extract one account :— 


‘One of the first parishes in which Dr. Doyle had decided upon 
holding Confirmation was Portarlington, then containing a population 
of 9,000 Catholics. For nearly twenty years there had been no 
Confirmation administered here. Upon arriving at the old chapel on 
the appointed day, Dr. Doyle found a large concourse of people 
assembled outside, while within its walls there was not room fora 
pin to drop. The parish priest had been long blind and infirm, and 
did not appear ; the curate, therefore, took his place. ‘‘ Where are 
the children?” said Dr. Doyle. ‘Good God! can these persons 
stand in need of confirmation?” The priest’s affirmative brought a 
tear into the bishop’s eye. He surveyed the surging sea of heads 
around him, white as the foam of the ocean. There were few 
present under sixty years of age, and some had reached fourscore. 
The expression of devotion in the countenances of the poor people 
severely tested our prelate’s sensibility. He knew that their exclu- 
sion from the light of the Holy Ghost had not been through their 
own fault, and he struggled hard to suppress his emotion. 

‘« Some of these old people can hardly know their Catechism,” 
he said. “And I fear I would not be justified in confirming them.” 
“ My lord,” replied the curate, “‘ you must only take for granted, on 
my assurance, that their faith is sound. I am well acquainted with 
their religious sentiments.” Dr. Doyle turned to an old. woman, not 
less than eighty, and asked her if she knew the Apostles’ Creed and 
Salve Regina. She replied in the affirmative, and repeated them with 
such accuracy and devotion that the bishop seemed quite pleased, 
and forthwith prepared for a general administration of the Sacrament. 
One thousand people were confirmed that day. Dr. Doyle at the 
close preached a touching exhortation, and announced that next 
month he would hold a visitation at Emo in the same parish. So 
great were the numbers in attendance, that no church could hold 
them. Lord -Portarlington threw open Emo Park for the occasion, 
and beneath a monster marquee Dr. Doyle administered Confirmation 
on that day to thirteen hundred persons. 

‘From the then Curate of Portarlington we gathered these details. 
The scene may be regarded as a sample of what took place in other 
parts of the diocese. Dr. Doyle’s labours continued unceasing. He 
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had to pull up an overwhelming accumulation of neglected duty, and 
he laboured more in a few years than half a dozen prelates of ordinary 
zeal could accomplish in a lifetime. ‘ James,” he said, afterwards, 
to the Rev. Mr. Delaney, ‘‘you know not what I suffered. My 
brain was bursting with the myriad dictates of duty which crowded 
into it”’ (p. 127). 


Not less impressive for a different reason was the recom- 
mencement, almost the re-creation, of the system of Spiritual 
Retreats for the clergy, which we have referred to above. It 
had been in disuse certainly ever since the Reformation, until 
Bishop Doyle took it up as a powerful engine for good.! A 
thousand priests, we are told, and nearly every Roman bishop 
in Ireland, assembled at Carlow, by his invitation, in July, 
1820. He conducted the retreat unaided, and preached three 
times each day fora week. Many a missioner amongst our- 
selves does, of course, as much or more in our day; but it 
was much less usual at that time, or rather it was entirely 
unprecedented, for a preacher to make so great an effort ; and 
it created a correspondingly deep impression. ‘We never 
heard anything to equal them (the sermons),’ says a witness, 
‘before or since . . . We thought he was inspired. I saw the 
venerable Archbishop Troy weep like a child, and raise his 
hands in thanksgiving. Another account we may as well 
‘quote :-— 


‘ Nearly forty years have elapsed,’ observes another priest, ‘ but my 
recollection of all that Dr. Doyle said and did upon that occasion is 
fresh and vivid. He laboured like a giant, and with the zeal of an 
apostle. There he stood like some commanding archangel, raising 
and depressing the thousand hearts which hung fondly on his words. 
I can never forget that tall, majestic figure pointing the way to 
heaven with an arm which seemed as though it could have wielded 
thunderbolts, nor the lofty serenity of countenance, so eloquent of 
reproach one minute and so radiant of hope the next. It seemed as 
if by an act of his will a torrent of grace miraculously descended from 
heaven, and, by the same mediating agency, was dispensed around. 
It was a glorious spectacle in its aspect and results. The fruit was 
of no ephemeral growth or continuance, but celestially enduring. To 
this day I profit by a recollection of that salutary retreat. 

‘A trifling accident occurred in one of Dr. Doyle’s most impas- 
sioned appeals, which, as it illustrates the violent zeal which moved 
him, may perhaps be recorded here. He preached from the altar, 
and in expatiating upon the crime of sacerdotal levity, he pointed to 
the tabernacle with tears in his eyes and an expression of the most 


1 We cannot help mentioning as a parallel, though of course on a 
smaller scale, Bishop Wilberforce’s delivery of his celebrated ‘ Ordination 
Addresses’ at Cuddesdon in 1855-1859. 
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poignant reproach. “The Lamb that is outraged,” he exclaimed, 
‘“‘reposes meekly here ;” and forgetting that he stood so near the 
tabernacle, the bishop flung back his arm to indicate the spot, with a 
force that crushed in the gilded door of the sanctum. 

‘“ For the ten days that the retreat lasted,” observes Dean 
O’Connell, “ Dr. Doyle knew no rest. His soul was on fire in the 
sacred cause. He was determined to reform widely. His falcon eye 
sparkled with zeal. The powers of his intellect were applied to the 
good work with telling effect. At the close of one of his most im- 
passioned exhortations, he knelt down on a frie-dieu immediately 
before me. The vigorous workings of his mind and the intense ear- 
nestness of purpose within affected even the outward man. Big 
drops of perspiration stood upon his neck, and his rochet was almost 
saturated ”’ (p. 129). 


In some respects Dr. Doyle’s rule over his clergy savoured 
of despotism. He once publicly reprimanded, in presence of 
his flock, a priest (of S. Malins) who came out to say mass 
with spurs on his boots. He entirely prohibited priests from 
bequeathing to friends or relatives any property which they 
might have acquired by their office. His regulation was that 
all property procured by the altar should finally go to 
ecclesiastical or charitable purposes: an excellent principle 
indeed, but hardly, one would suppose, a fit subject to be 
regulated by a positive rule, which would admit of numberless 
evasions. The rule shows the strictness of the diocesan 
statutes." 

The penalty he has been known to inflict for a disregard 
of this principle, was the forbidding of the ‘month’s memory’ 
for the offender.” 

Another abuse was the common habit of parish priests 
devoting themselves to farming ; and this he strictly forbade, 
limiting them to, at the outside, fourteen acres of land. 

We have mentioned more than once above the ‘secret 
statutes’ of the diocese. These were drawn up in Latin, and 
were collected into a small volume, which it was incumbent 
on every parish priest to possess. Whenever a priest fell into 


1 There seems, however, to have been some restriction resembling 
this, though not exactly identical with it, anciently (that is, in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, A.D.), in the French and Spanish Church, and 
also in that of the Province of Carthage. But see Bingham, book v. 
chap. iv., sect. 8, 9, et seg. 

* This was a custom by which the death of a clergyman was notified 
in all the churches of the rural deanery, or of the diocese—we are not 
assured which—and prayer made for him. It is worth consideration 
whether there might not be some unobjectionable form in which a similar 
custom might be introduced among ourselves. It would do much to 
promote unity of feeling among scattered parishes. 
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any dangerous illness, it was directed that the rural dean 
should visit him and render him spiritual aid. ‘ He shall 
inquire whether the sick man has made his will as commanded, 
and he shall use the greatest diligence lest the registry of 
baptisms and marriages, or the holy vessels, vestments, 
coverings or ornaments of the altar, whether they belong to 
the parish or the priest, should fall into the hands of any lay- 
man. He shall put them into a safe place, and carry home 
along with him the copy of these statutes’ The book was, 
therefore, extremely scarce; and it is said that ‘a noted 
Evangelical’ offered seven guineas for a copy at the sale of a 
priest’s effects, and failed to obtain it even at that price. 

After the Bishop's own death, a MS. book, we are told, 
fell into the hands of his successor, in which were noted, for 
his guidance, the names of families, no member of which, he 
ruled, ‘should be at any time ordained priest.’ We have, in 
this sketch of Dr. Doyle as bishop and diocesan administrator, 
anticipated the current of events. 

We must now go back to 1801, and carry our narrative 
down from that point, where we left it before this digression. 

The Act of Union had been passed in that year, and 
carried partly by the assistance of the Roman Catholic 
party. It passed as it was, but by a single vote; and the 
opposition of the popular leaders would unquestionably have 
secured its defeat. Their support was obtained, there is little 
doubt, by the promise of Pitt that the Union should be 
followed by a total and unqualified religious emancipation, 
and by some alteration of the system of tithes. The great 
Minister found, however, that to fulfil this pledge was beyond 
even his power, great though his influence was. A large and 
comprehensive scheme was before the Cabinet ; but the plan 
was divulged before it was mature to the King, and he at 
once declared himself against it. ‘I count any man my 
personal enemy,’ he said to Dundas, ‘who proposes any such 
measure. Pitt’s rejoinder was the statement of his entire 
plan to the King, strongly urging that ‘the political circum- 
stances under which the exclusive laws originated are no 
longer applicable to the present state of things. The King, 
however, was obdurate; and was perhaps secretly not 
displeased to get rid of a Minister whose influence had long 
overshadowed the throne. Pitt accordingly tendered his 
resignation in February, 1801. 

An era of repression followed in Ireland. The Roman 
Catholics, disappointed and discouraged, sank for a time into 
supineness. A ‘ Catholic Committee,’ formed after a while to 
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advocate their claims, was dissolved by proclamation, and 
Lord Fingal, with other delegates, was put under arrest. A 
similar effort later on, under a new and vigorous leader, 
Daniel O’Connell, to form a ‘ Catholic Board,’ was dealt with 
in the same way: Their prospects were so unpromising that 
the veteran orator, Henry Grattan, several times refused to 
move in the cause. At length, in 1820, he came to London to 
present a petition for Emancipation, and died while there. 
But it seemed as if the death of their leader, and the public 
honours which were paid to him (he was buried in Westminster 
Abbey), had removed some of the burden of weariness and 
despair from their hearts, In the following year bills were 
brought forward by Mr. Plunket for Roman Catholic relief, 
which proposed, zz¢er alia, to concede to the English Govern- 
ment a veto on the appointment of (Roman) Bishops in 
Ireland ; and to this the Pope was, it is evident, willing to 
have agreed. But the Bill, though it passed the House of 
Commons by 216 to 197, was thrown out by the Lords. 

In the agitation which ran through the Roman clergy in 
Ireland, the public meetings, the petitions to Parliament, and 
the communications with prominent members of the House 
of Commons, Dr. Doyle for the first time came prominently 
to the front in politics, in which he afterwards made so 
distinguished a name. He was, it appears, the medium of 
communication between the Roman Catholic prelacy and 
their representatives in Parliament, and made suggestions, 
several of which were adopted. Opinions were, however, 
greatly divided upon the concessions proposed to be made. 
On the one hand, Protestants considered the proposal to 
take the shackles off the Roman Catholic religion fraught 
with danger to the Constitution, and fiercely opposed it; on 
the other, many Roman Catholics were reluctant to accept 
the oath of Supremacy, even as modified, or to permit the 
exercise of a Government veto on the appointment of 
Bishops, even as the price of emancipation. The assemblies 
of the clergy came to varying conclusions in different 
dioceses ; and it is amusing to note that Dr. Doyle, though 
the leader of the ‘ veto’ party, could not carry his own clergy 
with him. They passed a civil colourless resolution, in 
which the question at issue was quietly ignored. The Bill, as 
we have said, failed; and the subject of the veto dropped 
out of sight, never to be resumed. Dr. Doyle, however, lost 
no opportunity to prove himself not only a devoted prelate, 
but a loyal and well-affected citizen. A powerful pastoral 
address on the Ribbon conspiracy, which he issued in 1822, 
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produced a remarkable effect. Three hundred thousand 
copies of it were printed and distributed at the expense of 
the Government; and Daniel O’Connell, than whom there 
could be no better judge, bore public testimony, in a speech 
to the Catholic Association in 1824, that it ‘spoke with such 
persuasive eloquence and sincerity of intention, and appealed 
so successfully, through the force of feeling and truth, to the 
reason, prejudices, and passions of the peasantry, that it did 
more to induce patience and tranquillity amongst them than 
twenty Insurrection Acts in full operation. No man could 
tell where the disturbance would have ended had not the 
spring of insurrection been stemmed at its source.’ And we 
take the following quotation from another pastoral address of 
Bishop Doyle delivered shortly before. It is to be feared 
that the pastorals of too many Roman Bishops speak ina very 
different tone now. 


‘Where is the landlord amongst you who is an oppressor? 
Where is the employer who is not humane? Where have you been 
sick, and they have not relieved you? Where have you been naked 
and they have not covered you? Where have you been hungry and 
they have not fed you? Where have you been houseless and they 
have not sheltered you? And if you could point out exceptions, are 
they not rare as the stars that fall from heaven?’ (p. 148). 


He now came forward on a somewhat different stage, that 
of theological controversy. Dr. Magee, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, delivered, in 1822, a ‘ charge’ to his clergy, somewhat 
unduly controversial, and in which he threw down the 
gauntlet, with what certainly seems to us very unnecessary 
chivalry, to Roman Catholics on the one side, and Dissenters 
on the other ; employing tolerably strong language of both. 
He was speedily replied to by Dr. Doyle! in a letter which, 
for condensed vigour of style, powerful grouping of facts or 
quasi-facts, and dexterous employment of all the weapons of 
irony, sarcasm, and denunciation, is probably as effective a 
piece of controversial writing as will easily be found. The 
Archbishop had taken up the mere Protestant ground of 
opposition to Rome: which, if it be logically tenable, 
is, at all events, very difficult successfully to defend. No 
argument adinits of being put more effectively by a dexterous 
polemic than the Roman. Few men knew better how to state 
his facts ore rotundo, to marshal his arguments and to over- 
whelm his opponent by a dexterous fetztio principii, than Dr. 


1 He invariably employed the signature of J. K. L. on these occasions, 
ze. James Kildare and Leighiin. 
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Doyle. We will not express any opinion on Lord Wellesley’s 
(the then Viceroy) declaration that ‘Magee manifestly got 
the worst of it. But it was a pretty quarrel indeed; and 
high was the interest occasioned by this ‘ clash of crosiers,’ in 
which the high rank of one disputant, and the brilliant 
ability and considerable learning of the other, drew the 
attention of the whole country. We must find room for one 
of Dr. Doyle’s characteristic objurgations : 


‘J. K. L. regretted to hear from such high authority as Dr. 
Magee that at the present day those whom your grace considers 
“the National Clergy are in a state little short of persecution.” I 
know the nature of persecution so well that I shudder at the thought 
of its being revived in this country against any set of men, and more 
especially against the Clergy of the Established Church, many of 
whom, in my opinion, deserve even the praises bestowed upon them 
all by your Grace ; but hitherto, I must confess, I considered them, 
in a temporal point of view, the most happy, if not the only happy 
class of persons in Ireland ;—their dignitaries all in splendour, 
amassing wealth almost beyond calculation, the parochial clergy 
enjoying sinecures, that otium cum dignitate which the Roman philo- 
sopher preferred to the dignity of a consul, or even to the power and 
privileges of a dictator. But how much we are deceived, and how 
true it is that no man lives contented with his lot !” (vol. i. p. 211). 


His pen was never idle for long together; and the next 
year (1823) saw another lengthy publication, entitled ‘A 
Vindication of the Religious and Civil Principles of the Irish 
Catholics, in a letter addressed to the Marquis Wellesley, by 
J. K. L.,’ which produced a powerful effect in encouraging the 
Roman Catholics, depressed though they were with so many 
failures in their endeavours to obtain religious emancipation, 
and in rekindling the agitation, which, in a few more years, 
was at length crowned with success. The Bishop removed 
about this time from Carlow itself to Old Derrig, a short 
distance into the country. The house, we are told, 


‘was a large, wild, and neglected, though picturesque place, scantily 
furnished, except with old books, especially Latin. His visitors 
wanted nothing, because (as went his apology for this) S. Paul 
said that Bishops should be hospitable. His own usual mode 
of living was as simple as possible; his little S. Bridget’s Chapel 
in the garden was a room about twelve feet long, and about ten in 
breadth, with plain whitewashed walls, and there he daily said 
mass, and there I have seen tears roll abundantly from his eyes after 
the consecration in the Holy Sacrifice. But, oh! our evening con- 
versations with a chosen few—the wonderful versatility of thought 
and language—the sudden and yet connected transitions from divine 
subjects to the most amusing trifles! We would often have, in half- 
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an-hour, quotations from Job, David, Augustine, Byron, Moore, 
Shakespeare, and Swift—in a word, hours would seem moments in 
his company’ (i. p. 303). 


Much is said by his biographer of his self-denying way of 
life ; and in 1824, when there was a potato famine in Ireland, 
and great distress in consequence among the poor, the 
Bishop’s efforts were taxed to the utmost to afford relief to 
the starving peasantry. Some remarkable details are given 
of this :— 


‘On this trying occasion Dr. Doyle gave to these poor not only 
what he had received from public munificence, and what he had pro- 
cured from private personal entreaty—laboriously, unceasingly, 
imploringly exerted—but he also bestowed on them the very last 
shilling of his official income. ‘It so happened at this time that his 
clothes (contrary to his usual habit) were painfully shabby, and his 
hat miserably worn. All those acquainted with his character were 
well aware that, so far from purchasing new clothes, he would not 
even wear them in this time of universal famine and starvation. It 
was by his own singular personal efforts that 2,000 persons were fed 
every day at the College, at the Convent, and at the public soup- 
kitchen. During this time his brother, the Rev. Peter Doyle, came 
to see him, and observing the dress and the general appearance of 
the Bishop, was astonished to see his clothes so shabby, and he 
therefore begged to present him with 25/ to get a new outfit, When 
his brother had taken leave, the Bishop laughingly said, “ Poor Peter 
is ashamed of me, and has given me 25/. (as he said) to keep the life 
in me by warm clothing ; but he has done more than he fancied, as 
I shall, of course, give it to my poor on this day, and keep the life in 
hundreds of persons for many years yet to come. Whatever I am,” 
he continued, “I am sure I am not the worse for having an old coat 
and an old hat.” 


‘Immediately after this visit of his brother, he came to the 
College one morning to breakfast, and having met the President and 
Professors, said “ Gentlemen, you are each to give me five guineas 
for my poor. I myself shall sell, on this week, some silver tankards 
which I have received as presents. I shall dispose also of my gold 
watch, and I have already made arrangements to sell, to the Bishop 
of another diocese, some chalices which we do not want.” “Oh! my 
Lord,” said Dr. Fitzgerald, “surely you do not mean to sell the 
chalices.” “Sir,” he replied, “ be assured I will sell them, and all I 
have in the world beside, in the present necessity. Surely, you 
would not have me to preserve the mere metal in which Our Lord 
temporarily resides in His Sacramental form, and let perish the living 
tabernacle, the faithful hearts of my own poor, suffering people, 
where He and the Holy Ghost permanently, cherishingly dwell, as 
their own dearly loved habitation ”’ (i. p. 319). 
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The Bishop had probably in mind the similar words of 
S. Ambrose, 

Another incident which marked this year was Dr. Doyle’s 
letter on the reunion of the Churches (of England and of 
Rome), which he thought ‘ would be the best mode of pacify- 
ing Ireland, and of consolidating the interests of the Empire.’ 
This letter was addressed to Mr. Robinson (afterwards Earl 
of Ripon), who was at that time Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and who had said, during a debate in the House of Commons, 
that ‘he was anxious to see the Protestant and Catholic 
Churches re-united.’ In this letter, the Bishop declares that 
‘the points of agreement between the Churches were 
numerous, those on which the parties hesitated few, and 
apparently not the most important.’ After suggesting that 
if ‘Protestant and Catholic divines of learning and a con- 
ciliatory character’ were summoned by the Crown to ascertain 
the points of agreement and difference between the Churches, 
and ‘the result of their conferences were made the basis of a 
project to be treated on between the heads of the Church of 
Rome and of England, the result might be more favourable 
than at present would be anticipated.’ 

After drawing out a list of points to be discussed, he 
continued that the existing diversity of opinion arose in some 
cases from certain forms of words which admitted of satisfac- 
tory explanation, or from the ignorance or misconceptions 
which ancient prejudice and ill-will produce and strengthen. 

The proposal, as coming from a Bishop of the Romano- 
Irish hierarchy, was a remarkable one. It attracted much 
attention from both sides, though some pronounced it ‘a 
visionary plan :’ and it is remarkable and significant that so 
keen a thinker and Catholic-minded a man as Alexander 
Knox declared it impracticable except by ‘a complete 
subjugation’ of the Church of England to that of Rome. 

There could not be the least hesitation at the present day 
in assenting to this opinion. Circumstances have completely 
altered, and the relations between the Roman and Anglican 
Communions are far from being what they were even in 
Bishop Doyle’s day. At that time, for anything we can see, 
a reunion may have been feasible ; or at all events within the 
limits of possibility. Now the promulgation of new and un- 
Catholic dogmas as de fide has put an impassable barrier 
between them ; impassable, that is to say, as long as England 
remains apostolical, and Rome ultramontane, in doctrine. 
Even if it were otherwise, the tone and temper of that 
‘insolent and aggressive faction’ which now has the pre- 
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dominance throughout the Roman communion, would render 
any accommodation equally impossible. The examination of 
Bishop Doyle’s well-meant and large-hearted endeavour, 
therefore, can only be of antiquarian interest. But it is 
instructive nevertheless to note the absence of that super- 
cilious affectation of superiority with which we are so familiar 
in Roman disputants in our day; and his frank allowance of 
the Apostolic lineage and spiritual life of the rival communion. 
Even while reprobating and opposing her establishment in 
Ireland, he could say, ‘we respect the Church of England 
on account of “the rock from which she has been hewn, and 
the pit from which she has been digged;” we prize her 
Liturgy as only less perfect than that from which it has been 
principally extracted ; we admire her translation of the Bible, 
with all its imperfections, as a noble work ; we venerate her 
hierarchy as an image of the truth’ (Vindication, p. 30). 
These are the words of a candid and just opponent: the 
reader will find nothing like them in the writings of contro- 
versialists of our own day. The truth is, that Bishop Doyle 
had so clear and unhesitating a Catholicity, that he could 
afford to be just to opponents ; and so candid and serene an 
intellect, that he desired to be so. His orthodoxy was of 
that peculiarly uncommon and valuable kind, which enables 
a man to discover and to state the underlying principle of a 
theological truth, and, so discovered, to state it in such a 
manner that it shall almost be self-evident, and shall disarm 
the prejudices of shallower thinkers. He recalls the theolo- 
gians of earlier ages ; and there is but little in his writings of 
the narrow, ill-instructed, and hysterical school of writers who 
seem to represent the Roman Church of this decade. We 
will give a few examples of Bishop Doyle’s views on matters 
of doctrine. Thus, respecting Holy Scripture, he says: 


‘The Scriptures alone have never saved any one; they are in- 
capable of giving salvation ; it is not their object, it is not the end for 
which they were written. They hold a dignified place amongst the 
means of the institution which Christ formed for the purpose of saving 
his elect ; but though they never had been written, this end would 
have been attained, and all who were pre-ordained to eternal life 
would have been gathered to the Church, and fed with the bread of 
life. The Scriptures were given for the most useful ends, as we 
shall see presently ; but it is obvious to all, that they were not written 
as a regular code of iaw, still less were they intended to supersede 
the priesthood. They consist of history, poetry, moral and mystical 
treatises, as well as of the ordinances prescribed to the Jewish 
people; they were written generally for some special purpose in 
different languages, in various countries, and at periods far removed 
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from each other ; and hence, though the entire collection be useful 
to instruct, reprove, and direct us in the pursuit of happiness, yet if 
it be looked to as the means whereby mankind may be brought to 
the knowledge of the truth, and formed to the Christian discipline, it 
will be found totally inadequate to such a purpose. 

‘In the hands of the Ministry which Christ, like Moses, so 
clearly established, the Scriptures have been, and are, most useful. 
Without them, it would require more than the ordinary providence 
of Gop to preserve the deposit of faith whole and entire’ (Zetter 
vil. p. 164). 


Again, with regard to tradition :— 


‘The truth is, that tradition is part and parcel of Divine revela- 
tion, or rather revelation once consisted of tradition exclusively, a 
portion of which was afterwards recorded in writing’ (Letter vii. 
p. 188). 


There is a good deal of special pleading in the sections on 
the invocation of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the Saints ; 
and the fact is ignored that it is not the theoretical basis of 
the doctrine, but the proved dangers of it in practice, which 
his opponents object to; so that it verges upon the disin- 
genuous to say that the belief of the Catholic on this subject, 
which the Protestant swears to be idolatrous, is substantially 
the same as his own (p. 272). There is the same (we fear we 
must call it) want of candour running through Bishop Doyle’s 
replies to the House of Lords on the same subject, when he 
was summoned to give evidence before them in 1825. 

In 1827 the Prime Minister, Lord Liverpool, died. During 
the fifteen years he had been at the head of the Government, 
his strongly adverse opinion had prevented any steps being 
taken for the emancipation of Roman Catholics. Now their 
hopes began to revive, and they were still further increased 
by the accession to office of Mr. Canning, who was believed 
to entertain opinions favourable to their claims. His adminis- 
tration, however, lasted but a few months; and, after the ad 
interim ministry of Viscount Goderich, the conduct of affairs 
was entrusted to a Tory Ministry, headed by the Duke of 
Wellington as Prime Minister. It was not perhaps from that 
side of the House that Dr. Doyle would have looked for the 
concession of his claims; but the Tories being in power at 
this time when the question drew to a head, it fell practically 
to them to deal with it. In fact, the requests of the Irish 
Roman Catholics had assumed well-nigh the form of de- 
mands. Under the leadership of O’Connell public mass 
meetings were held in all parts of the country to consider the 
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question. That astute strategist saw that the time was come 
to bring the cause to a decision. 

In the June of 1828 a vacancy occurred in the representa- 
tion of the County of Clare, and O’Connell, although, as a 
Roman Catholic, ineligible to sit in Parliament, was returned 
by a large majority over Mr. Fitzgerald. The demonstration 
was a significant, and, as it proved, a successful one. The 
excitement of the Irish population rose to a dangerous pitch, 
and it became clear that this claim must be conceded, or civil 
war would be the alternative. 

At this conjuncture Bishop Doyle again threw himself 
into the fray. Seldom, probably, has any plea been penned 
more calculated by the combined effect of cogent constitu- 
tional argument, moderation of tone flavoured with such 
assurance of success as comes of conscious force, to determine 
the mind of a statesman, than Dr. Doyle’s letter to the Pre- 
mier, the Duke of Wellington, in June, 1828. His cause 
must have been very obviously in the ascendant, however, 
before he could venture to remind the Premier that ‘ Fear is 
the beginning of wisdom, and though the Irish were not to be 
feared, the state of England and of her foreign relations may 
produce a salutary dread even in your mind ; and out of that 
fear may spring those wise and healing measures which it is 
our most anxious desire you should adopt.’ He addresses 
the Duke as a man ‘ who is supposed by many to have entered 
fully into the views of those who have doomed the Catholics 
to perpetual exclusion,’ But, he continues, in a strain of 
courteous yet scarcely veiled sarcasm :— 


‘There are others who think that your Grace, like all the states- 
men who have gone before you, would be regulated in your policy 
more by necessity than by preconceived opinions ; and that, whilst 
in compliance perhaps with your own sense of duty, or if not, with 
the wishes of those on whose support you depend, you would wil- 
lingly postpone the Catholic question to an indefinite period ; yet that 
you are disposed to watch the course of events, and even to enter 
into an alliance with your Catholic countrymen, should your foreign 
allies cease to be your friends’ (vol. ii. p. 69). 


One great argument against putting the Roman Catholics 
on the same footing as other Irishmen was the apprehension 
that the Pope would come to exercise an undue influence in 
Ireland. Bishop Doyle lived before the days of Ultramon- 
tanism, and the considerable recrudescence of Papal influence 
to which that movement, so carefully fostered by Pius IX., 
has ministered. He did not destre any considerable extension 
of the Pope’s activity in matters of local concern. ‘ Let us 
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leave Rome undisturbed,’ he wrote in 1823. ‘ Let us not send 
there the dissensions of our own family ; let us have charity 
and wisdom enough to settle them ourselves.’ But neither 
did he Jdeleve in such undue influence being possible; the 
wish perhaps being father to the thought in his mind. 

Whether it were the result of Dr. Doyle’s letter, or 
whether the result of the Clare election, which, as we have 
already noticed, was in June, 1828, it appears that the mind 
of the Duke of Wellington was reluctantly made up to con- 
cede the Emancipation as a means of avoiding still greater 
evil, as he unquestionably regarded it. And it was time. 
The Bishop himself, in a letter written at this period, speaks 
sadly as to ‘the danger of a civil war, in which every being in 
the country should take a part, and which might not be quelled 
in two years, nor until the whole kingdom would be a desert.’ 
In December, 1828, the Duke wrote to the (Roman) Arch- 
bishop Curtis of Armagh, assuring him that he was ‘sincerely 
anxious to witness the settlement of the Catholic question ;’ 
and in 1829 the Emancipation Act was carried through the 
legislature by large majorities. This healing measure, though 
its beneficial effects became apparent as time went on, was 
not sufficient at once to calm the mind of the peasantry, and 
to remove immediately the evils which a long continuance of 
disquiet had caused. Secret associations and agrarian out- 
rages remained to some extent still prevalent; and we find 
in Dr. Doyle’s comments at that time remarkable instances 
of these apparently chronic evils in the state of society in 
Ireland. He observes in a pastoral address to the Deanery 
of Maryborough, in November, 1829 :— 


‘A secret association existed, drawn together for purposes scarcely 
known to those who composed it, and having no specific object that 
he could ascertain, unless to prevent the reduction of wages and the 
ejection of tenants from their holdings. It consisted of considerable 
numbers, and included, besides the ignorant and undesigning, every 
person heretofore noted in his neighbourhood for corrupt, immoral, 
and general depravity of character. Catholics and Protestants were 
united in it. ‘They assemble at night in unfrequented places to 
deliberate and issue and receive orders.” The plunder of arms was 
a favourite object ; and in carrying it into effect they guarded against . 
detection by deputing individuals unknown to those whose houses 
or property were destined for attack’ (ii. p. 168). 


And the excellent advice and appeal with which the letter 
concludes are worth perusal, particularly at this time :— 


‘ The bishop begged of his hearers not to infer that the owners of 
land were not justified in the ejection of a tenant who had run into 
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arrears, or who neglected to cultivate his land. If landlords were 
not entitled, in justice to themselves and their families, to eject such 
tenants and let the land to others more industrious and deserving, 
all rights of property would have ceased ; goods would become com- 
mon to all people, and theft and injustice would cease to be forbidden 
by the laws of God and man. . . So I say to you, brethren, bear 
the burdens of one another, be generous to your employers that your 
employers may be generous to you. Be patient whilst they are suf- 
fering, and when they are eased or affluent you will be sharers with 
them in whatever they possess. Protect their property as if it were 
your own. Be their safeguard and defence, and not the disturbers of 
their peace and the terrors of their nightly repose. Bear their present 
burdens with them, that hereafter they may lighten yours’ (ii. p. 170). 


Dr. Doyle was no doubt following the traditional policy 
of discouragement to secret societies on the part of the 
Roman bishops in Ireland, from which, as the letter of 
Archbishop Croke has lately shown, they seldom depart 
very far. But he is entitled to the high praise of having 
stood up for it at some danger of unpopularity with his flock, 
and enforced it with a singular and winning persuasiveness. 
He had himself sprung from the peasantry. He was at one 
with them in sentiment and feeling. ‘You all know that I 
am one having the same interests and the same feelings as 
yourselves,’ he says; and they trusted him consequently with 
an unbounded and touching confidence. There are probably 
few acts of any public man at that troubled time of which it 
can be said that while, on the one hand, he received the 
cordial and unanimous thanks of the English press, on the 
other, the rapid and salutary effect of it was such, that ‘the 
disturbances ceased, and the illegal associations were dis- 
solved.’ ! 

The Repeal agitation was revived by O’Connell, much to 
Dr. Doyle’s regret. While as yet a crisis was averted, the 
Government tried what a policy of conciliation would do to- 
wards peace, and made use of the Bishop’s good offices for 
that purpose. A patent of precedency? at the Bar was pre- 
sented to O'Connell by the hands of Dr. Doyle, who was his 
friend, in order to show their willingness to come to terms ; 
and we learn from his own statement, which there seems no 


1 There were, however, limits, as it was natural there should be, to 
the bishop’s capability of acting as a pacificator among the peasantry. 
‘I am tired, my lord,’ he writes in one place to Lord Darnley, ‘ of appeal- 
ing to the religious feelings of men who either have no employment, or 
labour during six days for five shillings.’ Truly a Sisyphean task ! 

2 Surely this must be what is meant by Dr. Fitzgerald. But he writes 
it ‘ Presidency’ (il. p. 334). 
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reason to doubt, that the Attorney-Generalship was offered to 
him. Butthe offer came toolate. The arch-agitator became, 
after a short period of moderation, more violent than ever 
against foes and friends alike. The agitation against tithes, 
upon which the Bishop and the ‘ Liberator’ were agreed, 
broke out also with renewed fury. These two sources of 
agitation combined raised the disorder to such a height that 
restraint, at any cost, became imperatively necessary. The 
tithe became almost valueless, because it could not be col- 
lected, owing to the determined resistance of the people. The 
clergy of the Church of Ireland were reduced to such distress 
that a grant of 1,000,000/. was voted by the Legislature for 
their relief. It was stated in the House of Lords by Lord 
Grey that between January 1 and December 31, 1832, not 
less than 9,000 crimes had been committed in Ireland. Of 
murders alone there were 196! Assassinations occurred 
daily; and although rewards, amounting to 12,000/, were 
offered during several months by the Government for the 
discovery of the murderers, only two such rewards were 
claimed. Witnesses were intimidated from giving evidence, 
and jurors from bringing in verdicts of guilty. 

Amidst this deplorable scene of confusion Dr. Doyle was 
not wanting to himself or to his country. On the one hand, 
he gave evidence strongly and bitterly against tithes before a 
Parliamentary committee in London; on the other, he pro- 
ceeded to traverse the disturbed districts, ‘ for hours harangued 
the misguided people,’ until, won by the pathos and sublimity 
of his appeals, we are told, ‘you might behold the big tears 
chasing each other round the rugged and blackened cheeks 
of the colliers . .. many of whom came to mock, but re- 
mained to pray.’ The effects of these appeals were, it is said, 
‘instantaneous and incredible. Cartloads of arms, guns, pis- 
tols and rusty swords, were surrendered at the times and places 
appointed, whilst many of these misguided men, whose con- 
sciences were charred and battered as their faces, returned to 
habits of order, sobriety and the observance of their religious 
duties. It is to be feared, however, that in many instances 
the reformation was but momentary, and that the elements. 
of disorder were dispersed at one place, only speedily to re- 
combine at another. We are told that even the Bishop some- 
times thought the state of the people hopeless, After one of 
these scenes he would have fits of despondency, which would 
last for hours and even days. On one occasion he said to one 
of his clergy : ‘Well, James, these people are unfit for liberty ! 
Yes, I adopt the sentiment and language of Wellington. I 
VOL. XIV.—NO. XXVII. D 
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am not surprised that he has disowned this country and people, 
they are savages unworthy of the blessings of liberty!’ (vol. ii. 
p. 410). 

In 1833 a Coercion Bill was passed ; and so obvious was 
the necessity, that we find him writing :-— 

‘If we are to be subjected to a despotism, let it be the despotism 
of gentlemen, though but twenty-one years of age, not of the brutal 
canaille composing the Trades Unions and Blackfeet Confederacies. 
The honest and industrious people of this country wil! suffer less and 
prosper more under the iron rule of the constituted authorities—let 
these be who they may—than under the yoke of the impious and 
seditious, who now torment them and drive them into all manner of 
folly and excess’ (vol. ii. p. 459). 


Very remarkable words were all these, considering that 
they were uttered by the foremost patriot among Irishmen ; 
and it is a striking instance of the way in which history re- 
peats itself, that if we read ‘Land League’ for ‘Trades 
Unions’ the whole passage is exactly applicable to the state 
of Ireland during the last eighteen months. Such an expres- 
sion of opinion from such a man, uttered not in the heat of 
youth nor in a moment of passion or excitement, but at the 
close of a life spent in the service of the very people whom 
he thus characterized, and when his unwearied service was 
drawing to an end, is most significant, and should point our 
statesmen to some truths which they have, it may be, as yet 
insufficiently apprehended. 

For it was now becoming plain that the strenuous worker, 
the keen controversialist, the eloquent preacher, the faithful 
chief pastor, had well nigh reached the term of his earthly 
labours. Entire abstinence from every kind of exertion, mental 
or bodily, was enjoined upon him by the doctors. This was 
difficult for him to adopt while in Ireland, even had he been 
willing to obey. But he seems to have been a strong-willed 
patient at all times, declining to be bound by a medical fiat 
any further than it commended itself to his own judgment. 

As long as it was possible he continued his pastoral duties. 
‘Even when his body was worn eut by a lingering disease,’ 
he would sit in the sanctuary of the chapel at Carlow, hearing 
at the rails the confessions of the beggars in particular, where 
he was exposed to cold and inconvenience in many ways. 


‘ He had a loud voice, which sometimes became specially sharp 
during the excruciating pain of his tedious illness. The study hall 
and chapel, during the progress of some alterations at the college, 
communicated and seemed the one apartment. He was talking 
loudly in the study hall when suddenly he asked : “Is the Holy of 
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Holies here?” ‘ Yes.” He at once genuflected, and with eyes 
cast down seemed for some moments absorbed in earnest prayer. 

‘Though few ventured to give it, yet, when conscientiously 
offered, Dr. Doyle took reproof well. A traveller one day in passing 
Braganza called upon the bishop, and after paying fulsome compli- 
ments, concluded by requesting alms. Dr. Doyle, with Aauteur, re- 
plied: “That the small funds placed at his disposal were given to 
the poor of his district, and that charity began at home.” “ It ends 
there, too, sir,” replied the stranger ; ‘ and I tell you that your absence 
of humility and want of charity to the stranger unfits you for the 
office you hold.” Dr. Doyle was a good deal annoyed by this 
attack, and that night he asked his curate, Mr. Maher, whether any 
appearance of pride ever marked his demeanour. ‘Well, my lord, 
perhaps a little may sometimes seem to assert itself,” was the reply. 
“Tf so, it was your duty to have told me in order to its correction,” 
said Dr. Doyle. ‘Was it left for the stranger, passing the road, to 
come to tell your bishop of his faults?”’ (vol. ii. p. 478). 


Shortly before his death he fainted from sheer exhaustion 
after celebrating mass, but persisted nevertheless in preaching, 
and we are told :— 


‘He was determined to accomplish what S. Augustine had 
mastered. “I'll lean upon God,” he said ; “ He will not withdraw 
to let me fall.” 

‘The Church was already filled by hundreds, anxiously waiting to 
hear the bishop’s sermon and receive his benediction. I went to 
hear the evangelist contend with the empire of death for the hour 
which he thought duty demanded. With a countenance pale and 
careworn, and marked by the haggard hue of wasted energy, he 
tottered up the stairs of the pulpit. He was obliged to keep both 
hands firmly grasped to the front of the pulpit, or he would have 
fallen. He preached with wonderful power nevertheless, and almost 
with stentorian strength of lung. I well remember the piercing into- 
nation of his first words : ‘We must preach, brethren, and woe to 
him who does not preach.” The sermon was listened to with breathless 
attention by priests and people. It was a splendid cornucopia of 
truths and precepts, sublime and practical’ (vol. ii. p. 495). 


His increasing feebleness now required the assistance of a 
coadjutor ; and this relief was no sooner afforded to him than 
his worn out frame finally gave way. His death scene strikes 
the English reader as purposely dramatic in character, though | 
it was imitated from the approved examples of Roman piety, 
and was probably not consciously studied. He said: ‘Take 
this body of flesh and fling it on the floor.’ ‘ His attendants 
gathered up the four corners of the sheet and placed their 
burden on the ground. Dr. Doyle several times endeavoured 
to raise his long bony arms, in order to meet his fingers in an 
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attitude of prayer, but they as often fell from sheer debility. 
At last Dr. Maher presented the Holy Viaticum.’ 

It must be called a premature death, for he was only in 
his forty-eighth year ; but he had been fifteen years a bishop. 
His life, however, like that of our own Bishop Wilberforce, to 
whom we have already compared him, was one of those rare 
careers which, by their abnormal and marvellous activity, 
compress the incidents and the results of many ordinary lives 
within their own narrow bounds. He was a great force 
among his countrymen, but it was an intelligent and beneficent 
force ; the force of intellect and of active goodness. It must 
be considered as the consequence of the circumstances in 
which he found himself, rather than any deliberate action of 
his own, that enlisted him in the ranks of party controversy, 
and made him the keen combatant that he was on behalf of 
his country, his party, and his Church. But he was large- 
hearted enough to be fervent without bigotry, and his fine 
intelligence easily discerned the enormous importance, to so 
comparatively poor and resourceless a country as Ireland, of 
the connexion with its far larger and richer neighbour. 
Without English capital and English commerce, without the 
richer and more affluent currents of national life, which are 
our British contribution to the body politic made up of the 
two, Ireland must speedily sink into miserable poverty and 
mere listless isolation, or, as the only alternative, be absorbed 
into the possessions of some other Power, less nearly related 
to her indeed, but more resolute and ruthless in crushing out 
resistance, than England. The Irish leaders of the present have 
not chosen to see this truth, and they have blinded the eyes 
of the people that follow them. Amid the chaos of miserable 
incompetence and deplorable self-seeking exhibited by the 
petty demagogues of the day, those who have really the good 
of Ireland at heart must often long, but long in vain, for a single 
hour of the lofty and clear-sighted patriotism, strident voice, 
and torrent-like eloquence, of the great bishop, James Doyle. 
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ArT. II.—ON THE CLEMENTINE LITURGY. 


Constitutiones Apostolice. Ed. GUIL. ULTZEN. (Suerini, 

1853.) 

. Translations of the Primitive Liturgies. NEALE and 
LITTLEDALE. Second edition. (London, 1869.) 

. Eucharist. By the Rev. E.S. FFOULKES, in the Dictionary 
of Christian Biography. (London, 1880.) 

4. Antient Liturgies. By C. E. HAMMOND, M.A. (Oxford, 
1878.) 


IT has long been our opinion that very uneven justice has 
been done to the so-called Clementine Liturgy. It has either 
been unwisely praised or unduly depreciated. All writers 
who notice it agree in the opinion that it was never, as zt 
stands, the regular Liturgy of any Church. They differ 
chiefly as to the proportion of its text that is genuine and 
the proportion that is due to the compiler. We are not 
aware, however, that anyone has hitherto treated it as the 
learned author of the article at the head of our paper has 
done, who begins by calling it ‘a pseudonymous composition 
that acquired prestige solely from the honoured name, S. 
Clement of Rome, that was made to vouch for it,’ and goes 
on to attribute to it sufficient influence to effect the insertion 
of the account of the Institution and the Words of Institution 
into all other Liturgies (the same not having antecedently, 
as he believes, formed a part of the Eucharistic Office at 
all), and, in the West at least, to have very seriously modi- 
fied the Church’s teaching as to the Blessed Sacrament. 
Considering that in all extant Liturgies, Eastern and Western 
included, the Prayer of Consecration contains a reference to 
the Institution, and that of all these only three' out of some 
eighty Syro-Jacobite Liturgies are without the Words of In- 
stitution, while three more and one Copto-Jacobite Liturgy 
are without one member of them, this opinion of Mr, Ffoulkes 
demands investigation. We shall advert to some of his. 
proofs presently. 

We assume our readers to be acquainted with the com- 
monplaces about this Liturgy, the facts of its general sim- 
plicity of structure, the absence of the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, 


' See Neale and Littledale’s Translations of the Primitive Liturgies, 
Appendix I., and Scudamore, ofitia Eucharistica, Chap. V1. § ix., for 
full references. 
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Prayer accompanying the Kiss of Peace, &c., all of which are 
found in most other Liturgies, also of the absence of any 
ritual directions connected with the Consecration. 

The object of the following pages is to draw attention to 
certain points in this Liturgy which we believe have hitherto 
escaped observation, and from which we hope to establish the 
position that, though (as we must allow) the Liturgy, zaken as 
a whole, was not used in any Church, yet it is compiled from 
several portions of Liturgies, and that these were really 
genuine liturgical forms. We hope also to throw some light 
on the date and locality to which some at least of them may 
be assigned. 

The reader will be of course aware that this so-called 
Clementine Liturgy is found in the Eighth Book of the Apo- 
stolical Constitutions,’ given there as part of the service for 
consecrating a Bishop. On a Sunday morning the Bishop- 
elect is to be formally nominated, and a public scrutiny is to 
be held into his life and character ;- and if, after a threefold 
proclamation, the people assent, he is consecrated by the pre- 
siding Bishop, who stands at the altar with two others and 
pronounces the Consecration Prayer, while the Deacons hold 
a Book of the Gospels open upon his head. After the prayer 
one of the Bishops places the consecrated Eucharist upon his 
hands,” he is enthroned in his proper seat among the rest of 
the Bishops, receiving from them the Kiss of Peace, and the 
regular celebration of the Holy Mysteries follows, at which 
he is directed to be the preacher and celebrant (A/. Const. 
VIII. iv. 2—v. 5). 

The fifth century is the latest date that can with reason 
be assigned to the Apostolical Constitutions ; more probably 
they belong to the fourth: but that by no means settles the 
date or the authorship of the Liturgy, for the book is un- 
doubtedly in great part a compilation out of earlier material ; 
and the question at once arises whether the Liturgy may not 
belong to this category, and, if so, from what source was it 
derived. 

Setting aside the @ priorz improbability that in those early 
ages of the Church any private individual would have set to 
work to compose an original Liturgy, and publish it as autho- 

1 It is not found in the Cod. Baroccianus (Bodleian). Some critics 
consider that the shorter form of the Eighth Book of the AZost. Constitu- 
tions found in this codex is an earlier and purer edition of it ; others that 
it only consists of extracts from the full form. The question is of little 
consequence to the purposes we have now before us. 


2 For the significance of this rite, see Willis, Worship of the Old 
Covenant, pp. 128, 129. 
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ritative—at all events, if it did not maintain the customary 
and well-known features of the Liturgy—we think that a very 
small amount of attention is required to detect features in- 
compatible with the view of its being an original composition. 
Were the Liturgy composed by the writer of the book, we 
should at least expect to find a consistency in the mode of 
expression, in the description of Church officers, in the direc- 
tions for similar actions, and so on. But the direct opposite 
is what we find. For instance, the celebrant is generally in 
the Rubrics called 2ar/cxo7ros, but in the middle! (pp. 10, 11, 
12, 16) he is called dpytepevs, and afterwards émioxomos again 
(p.19, &c.). The forms of the Apostolic Benediction, occurring 
in two places (pp. 3, 12), differ curiously. The Deacon’s pro- 
clamation (p. II) is a repetition of what has already been 
transacted in detail, and that with a transposition of two of 
the acts. The grade of Holy Orders below the Deacons is 
called 1) imnpecia (pp. 9, 20), broedidxovoe once in the Inter- 
cessions (p. 18) and several times in the Rubrics, and is in- 
cluded in més o xAjpos (p. 18). The same persons who are 
called (p. 9) evvodyot ooliws Tropevouevor are called doxnral 
(p. 21). The directions to the different orders of Catechumens, 
Energumens, and Penitents, at their dismissal are given with 
several variations of expression, though the action intended 
in each case is the same. This variation is not what we 
should expect in a literary composition, for the simple reason 
that people naturally use the same language to express the 
same thing or action. 

And now a little closer attention will show, we venture to 
think, unmistakably that this Liturgy is not a homogeneous 
composition, but that it is put together from several different 
documents. 

At the outset, no one reading the Liturgy as it occurs in 
the Apostolical Constitutions can fail to be struck with the 
abrupt and disjointed way in which it is introduced. The 
compiler begins by saying that the assembly for the purpose 
of the election and consecration is to take place on a Sunday, 
and describes the proceedings down to the placing of the 
consecrated Eucharist upon the hands of the new Bishop, as 
described above. Then abruptly the account goes on :—«ai 
TH EwOev evOpovitécOw x.7.r. (VIII. v. 5), as if the previous acts 
had not taken place on Sunday morning. <A fresh note of 
time is introduced, which yet, from the nature of the case, 
must refer to the same day (Sunday) previously mentioned ; 


1 The references are throughout made to the pages of Hammond’s 
Liturgies Eastern and Western. 
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for the compiler of the Constitutions seems only to recognize 
Sunday as the day on which the Holy Eucharist was cele- 
brated. This reads as if he were incorporating some other 
account of the service with his own.! 

We are next struck with the occurrence of a dismissal of 
the dwrifouevor. These were candidates for immediate bap- 
tism. Hence this section would be only used occasionally : 
Easter and Pentecost being the usual seasons for administer- 
ing that Sacrament, and in some few Churches Epiphany 
also. There are some differences? in the wording of this 
section, as compared with the Dismissal formula for the Cate- 
chumens and Penitents, which suggest that the compiler is 
here inserting from another source again. Anyhow, it is 
clear that he is giving us a comprehensive example of the 
Liturgy, including its occasional parts, just as in the Coptic 
Liturgy (Hammond’s Zit. £. and W. p. 200) we find special 
petitions for different periods of the year; and, indeed, we 
gather from his own words later on (Af. Const. VIII. xv. 5) 
that this is his intention. 

Then comes the great break of continuity (Zt. E. and W. 
p. 11, Ap. Const. VIII. xii.). The different orders of Cate- 
chumens, Energumens, and Penitents, have been already dis- 
missed, the Deacon’s Litany and Collect for the People have 
been said, the Kiss of Peace has been given, and water has 
been brought to the priests by a sub-deacon, preparatory to 
the Anaphora, when the compiler starts off with— 


‘Then I James, the brother of John the son of Zebedee, direct 
the deacon to say straightway, Let no Catechumen, let no Hearer, 
let no unbeliever, let no heretic, be present. Ye who join in the 
First Prayer depart. Let no one have aught against any, let no one 
give it) in hypocrisy.’ 


It is impossible that there should.be a repetition of the 
proclamations for the various Dismissals, and for the Kiss of 
Peace, at this later point in the service. But the explanation 
seems easy, that here the compiler begins to incorporate 


1 Another explanation is just possible: namely, that the assembly for 
the scrutiny and election was held at night. Such, according to Martene, 
was an early Roman usage. There is nothing, however, in the text to 
suggest this. The phrase which appoints the time is simply év jpyépa 
kuplakn. : 

? E.g. the clause ért éxrevas tmép airav SenOadpev is omitted ; and 
instead of the Deacon’s proclamation ‘Eaure’s ro povrm ayevvnro bed Sid 
Tov xptoTov avrov mapabea be. KXivate kal evAoyeioGe. The direction is given 
in the form of arubric. There is a special reason why this direction is 
omitted in the case of the Energumens (see S. Chrys., Hom. III., De 
incomp. Dei Nat. p. 470). 
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another Liturgical document, in which the Dismissals were 
not given at length, but only indicated, and which he took 
just as it was. It quite falls in with this supposition that 
he should attribute this new document to a fresh Apostle, 
S. James. The directions for the Consecration of the Bishop 
have been assigned to S. Peter, and the earlier part of the 
Liturgy to S. Andrew. 

Further indications that we have a new document seem to 
be given by the appearance of the term dpyvepevs for the Bishop. 
He is thus designated in the rubric before the Celebrant’s 
Collect for the Faithful, and in the rubrics of the Anaphora 
till the one which follows the Great Intercession, where the 
term éioxo7ros reappears and is used to the end. And when, 
finally, we find in precisely the same portions of the Liturgy 
remarkable internal indications of an independent unity, as 
we shall presently show in full, the suggestion assumes a 
degree of probability approaching certainty. An objection 
may, perhaps, strike the reader when he remarks that the 
Collect for the Faithful and the Anaphora are separated by 
that Proclamation of the Deacon to which we adverted just 
now as marking the separation of one document from another, 
so that this Collect for the Faithful belonging to one docu- 
ment falls within the range we have assigned to another 
document. This, however, does not appear an insuperable 
difficulty when we remember that we have to do with a tho- 
roughly eclectic compiler, who is evidently selecting from his 
materials those which he thinks will give the best example of 
the service, and who may have thought the particular collect 
in one document better suited to his purpose than the corre- 
sponding one in the other. 

But, before we go further, let us examine this particular 
section of the Liturgy in respect of its theological phraseology. 
It is an interesting speculation, and one bearing closely upon 
the genuineness and the date of this, the most important 
portion of this Liturgy, how far the composer of the Preface 
had in view the doctrines of the Gnostic Valentinus, and in- 
tended definitely to express the opposite truths. For if, as 
we believe can be shown, the allusions to that heresy are 
pretty numerous, and the way in which they are introduced is 
simple and natural, we may fairly argue that the Preface was 
composed at a time when the heresy was a real living oppo- 
nent of the Church, and that it was really intended for use in 
some part of the Church where the influence of the heresy 
was felt. Now, as we shall show, the number of these allu- 
sions is too great to be accidental, and the manner in which 
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they occur, being many of them single passing expressions, is 
too unstudied to allow us to deem this a private composition 
of some antiquarian liturgist. Valentinus died about 160 A.D., 
and it is said that a remnant of his sect still survived at the 
beginning of the fifth century. While then, if the above 
inferences are correct, this portion of the Clementine Liturgy 
was almost certainly earlier than the date of the compilation 
of the Apostolical Constitutions, it might have been com- 
posed at any time after the middle of the second century. 
Also, since Valentinus was especially connected with Rome, 
some probability is added to the suggestion that the Clemen- 
tine Liturgy represents an early Western Liturgy. 

But we must give some examples of the kind of allusions 
we have been referring to. They will fall into three groups: 
having regard to Valentinus’s theory on the nature and attri- 
butes of God Himself (including the relation of the Logos to 
Him); on the work of Creation; and of Redemption. A 
full account of the system may be found in Mansel’s Guostic 
Fleresies, Lectures XI. and XII., in the Preface to Harvey’s 
edition of the Works of S. Ireneus, tom. i. pp. cxi—cxlvi, 
or in Neander’s Church History, section iv.; a shorter one in 
Robertson’s Church History, vol. i. pp. 38—43. We shall 
only notice here such points as are required to explain the 
allusions in the Liturgy. 

Valentinus then, without formally denying the perso- 
nality of the Supreme God, conceived for himself a primary 
being, unknowable and unspeakable, potentially containing 
all existence, to which he gave the name of Bu@os, or Depth, 
and from which he further conceived that a number of emana- 
tions (AZons) of different orders were successively evolved : 
from Bu6ds, Nods, termed also Movoyevys ; from Nods, Adyos, 
and from Adyos,”Av@pwos. Each of these was accompanied 
by a corresponding Female Element, or Zon: namely, wy7, 
"Areva, Zon, and "Exxdnala, respectively ; though there is a 
doubt whether Suy7, the consort of Bu@és, formed part of the 
original scheme of Valentinus, or whether she was not 
assigned afterwards by way of symmetry, as representing the 
idea appynros, which was involved in the conception of the 
First Principle. At all events, all the rest of the scheme of 
evolution proceeded by pairs ; those above enumerated form- 
ing the first Ogdoad, these in turn giving rise to a Decad, 
and the Decad to a Dodecad of subordinate /£ons, all 
together forming the Pleroma (Ajpwpa). These A®ons 
seem really to represent personifications of the Divine attri- 
butes or operations. Besides these, three other Beings 
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emanated from Nods: namely,”Opos, the principle of Order 

by limitation, to maintain the system of the Pleroma ; and the 

higher Christ (for there were eventually three Christs), together 

with the Holy Spirit, to remedy the disturbance that had 

been wrought in the Pleroma by the uncontrolled aspirations 
f Xodia, the youngest of the AZons. 

The creation of matter and its relation to the Divine 
Essence depends upon these aspirations of Zedia. She con- 
ceived an intense desire (év@vpnots) to comprehend Buv6os 
in his ineffable glory: a degree of knowledge of which Nods 
only was capable. Finally, however, restrained by “Opos, 
and convinced that the Deity is incomprehensible, she laid 
aside this év@vuno.s, which was banished as a defective 
birth, formless and helpless, outside the Pleroma, and her- 
self returned to her proper sphere. But the év@vynovs, on 
whom first the higher Christ took pity and bestowed certain 
power and form without knowledge, was further gifted by the 
lower Christ (a Being who had been formed along with the 
angels by the joint operation of all the A£ons contributing 
each that which was most excellent in each) with some 
degree of knowledge and power of organization; and from 
her now, as the Achamoth, or lower Yodia, came into exis- 
tence three kinds of substance, the bare material (An), the 
animal (wuyixdv), and the spiritual (mvevpatixov). The 
second of these took form as the Demiurge, who fashioned 
the material world out of the first, matter. The Demiurge 
also formed man ; not of the dry dust of the earth, but of 
invisible transcendental matter. Into this transcendental 
body was breathed the soul of life, and it was afterwards 
‘clothed upon’ with the body of tangible flesh ; and into a 
portion of the human race, the elect, was further infused 
the spiritual principle. For these only (the mvevyarixot) was 
there complete redemption and admission to the Pleroma ; 
there was an inferior degree of redemption for the wuysxot 
among men, who would be allowed to find rest with the 
Demiurge outside the Pleroma; the merely carnal men, 
together with all else that is merely material, will be con- 
sumed by fire and annihilated. 

The Christ through whom the redemption, such as it is, 
is effected is the third Being of that name, being derived 
from the Demiurge, with a psychical body, who passed into 
the world through the Blessed Virgin (@s dua o@djjvos), like 
water through a pipe, not receiving anything from her. Upon 
him the AZon Christ descended at the baptism in the form 
of a dove, and again disengaged himself before the Passion. 
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With this sketch before us we shall the better see the 
force of the following expressions in the Prayer of the 
Faithful and the Preface. 

The Prayer of the Faithful begins thus :—‘ Almighty 
Lord, most high, that dwellest in the highest ; thou Holy One 
that restest in the holy place, without beginning, Lord of ail: 
who through Christ! hast given ws the preaching of know- 
ledge, that we might fully know Thy glory and Thy name, 
which He manifested to us fir our comprehension (sis xata- 
Anu). How different is this from the doctrine of Valentinus’ 
First Principle, unspeakable (appynros) and incomprehensible 
(axatadnrrTos), who could only be known through his Movo- 
yevns—a very different Only-Begotten from that of S. John! 
The rest of the Prayer is such as could not be used by a 
follower of Valentinus ; but there are no single expressions 
that seem to glance directly at the heresy. We pass on then 
to the Preface. 

The opening sentence presents nothing to our purpose, 
but we soon come to this expression, ‘ From whom (ze. the 
Supreme God), as from a starting-point, all things passed 
into being’ (2& ob ra wdvta, Kabdrrep Ex Tivos abeTnpias, eis TO 
elvat wapndOev). Now clearly the meaning intended to be 
conveyed by this, whether we take ddernpia to be the ‘start- 
ing-point of a racecourse, or, as it were, the ‘radiant point’ 
of a stream of meteors, is that of direct effluence of all created 
things from the same source, and that source the Supreme 
God : an idea completely opposed to the Valentinian notion 
of successive evolutions of AZons, with matter finally produced 
by the distractions of an abortive offspring of the youngest of 
them ! 

The next clause is ‘Thou art the Knowledge that hath no 
beginning, the Sight that hath no ending, the Hearing un- 
begotten, the Wisdom untaught; in nature first, in Being 
alone, and superior to all number? On which it may be re- 
marked that, while it would be contrary to the fundamental 
principle of Valentinus to assign these attributes to the 
Supreme God, who was unknowable and unspeakable, and 
therefore the earlier part of the sentence may well be taken 
to have a reference to this theory, the last expression is well- 
nigh unintelligible, unless we interpret it with regard to some 
such conception as that of Valentinus with his Ogdoad, 
Decad, and Dodecad of AZons, arranged in mutual pairs and 
corresponding Tetrads. 


1 The expressions are italicized to which it is desired to draw 
attention. 
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Then follows an assertion of the creation of all things out 
of nothing (&« Tod 4H Svros), through the only-begotten Son :— 


‘And Him thou didst beget before all ages (xpd ravrwy aiwrwr, 
which, by the way, might here be translated “ before all AZons”) by 
Thy will, and power, and goodness, immediately (apsorrevrwe), an 
only-begotten Son, God the Word, living Wisdom, the Firstborn of 
all creation, Angel of Thy great counsel, Thy High Priest, King 
and Lord of all nations visible and invisible, Who is before all things, 
and by Whom are all things.’ 


And then is assigned in detail to the same agency the 
creation of‘the various orders of heavenly beings and the 
visible universe. Scarcely an expression here but contra- 
dicts some detail of the Valentinian theory given above. The 
world was not, according to him, framed out of nothing; the 
Monogenés was not the agent in the work of creation; the 
Logos was not the Monogenés, but a lower AZon evolved 
from him, therefore also not God; Sophia, again, was not 
the Monogenés, nor the Logos, but a still lower AZon. The 
word dpeoitevtTws seems to glance at and contradict this 
theory of successive emanations. Again, the King of all 
things was not the Monogenés, but the Demiurge (cuprdvtov 
Baotréa, Iren. Adv. Her. 1.i.9). The angels were created 
not as the rest of the creation, but by the co-operation of all 
the AEons; and whereas in the Gnostic conception Matter 
was produced by the lower Sophia, and organized by the 
Demiurge, we have in the Liturgy the statement, ‘By whose 
hands thou didst grant (all things) their being, dy the same 
didst thou confer on them their well-being.’ 

After a long description of the visible universe, the Preface 
proceeds to praise for the creation of man, still attributing all 
to the Supreme Father, working through the Son, in the 
midst of which the following occurs :— 


‘For Thou saidst to Thy! Wisdom, “Let us make man in our 
image and likeness, and let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea and over the fowls of the air.” Wherefore also Thou didst make 
him of an immortal soul and dissoluble body, the one formed out of 
nothing, and the other out of the four elements,’ 


Here, again, the identification of Lodé/a with one of the 
persons of the Godhead, and with the Creator at once, is dis- 


1 Ty of copia might be translated ‘in Thy wisdom ;’ but with Just. M., 
Dial. c. Tryph. 61, 62, before us we are decidedly in favour of taking 
Lodia as a personification. Justin, after recounting some of the titles of 
the Son of God, as Adyos, Sodia, Avvayis, and Adéa rov yevyncarros, turns 
to this passage from Genesis, and interprets it of God the Father com- 
muning with His eternal Son, as being ‘ the Wisdom of God! 
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tinctly anti-Valentinian ; and so is the description of the 
constitution of man’s nature: the soul fresh-created out of 
nothing by God, instead of being inbreathed by the Demi- 
urge; the body fashioned out of the terrestrial elements, 
instead of a mysterious invisible Ay/ic substance afterwards 
clothed with a fleshy garment ! 

Much of this is repeated in the latter part of the Preface, 
which follows the Triumphal Hymn, commemorating the 
Work of Redemption, and introducing the account of the 
Institution and the Consecration. The point that will strike 
a careful reader most, we think, is the constant repetition, in 
varied language, of the truth, that He, who was the only- 
begotten Son of God, the Word, who had made and watched 
over and guided providentially the race of man, really took 
human nature of the substance of the Blessed Virgin, really 
suffered, was judged and died. All this emphasis must have 
some purpose. What purpose so likely as to contradict the 
Gnostic, and virtually Docetic, error of two Christs united 
temporarily, of whom the higher was impassible and left the 
lower Christ before the Passion ? 

So, too, the expression that ‘He freed a// men from the 
impending wrath’ may well be taken as a contradiction of 
the Valentinian doctrine that some men (oi wvevpartixol) must 
be saved ; for some, again (oi ;vyexol), salvation is uncertain ; 
while the fleshly (01 capxixoi) cannot be saved. We do not 
mean to imply that such a statement as this by itself need 
refer to the heresy of Valentinus ; but it is difficult to believe 
that so many statements, which singly may refer to different 
parts of the theory, could be found together in the same 
document without being intended to glance at it. 

There is just one more sentence deserving of comment. 
It occurs immediately before the last referred to: namely, ‘ He 
(z.e., the only-begotten Son) propitiated Thee, His God and 
Father, and reconciled Thee to the world.’ It occurs again a 
little later, at the end of the Invocation of the Holy Spirit. 
Dr. Neale remarks upon the unscripturalness of this phrase, 
and considers it an argument in favour of the belief that this 
Liturgy was never really employed by any Church. The 
‘marvellous theological accuracy of early liturgies, he 
thinks, would not have allowed the phrase to remain in use. 
Unscriptural the phrase is to this extent, that it is not coun- 
tenanced by the strict letter of Scripture, according to which 
(cf. Eph. ii. 16; Col. i. 20, 21) God is said to ‘reconcile us to 
Himself? It is, however, found in the Great Intercession of 
S. James’ Liturgy (Liturgies E, and W. p. 44—7aow jpiv 
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duadraynOc), and it finds early support in the First Ep. of 
S. Clement (xlviii. 1); also cf. Hermas, P. Vis. I. 2. 1 (rds 
2&iNdoopar Tov Pedy ;), and S. Chrys., Hom. in Ascens. pp. 448, 
449. Inthe passage before us, however, we should observe 
that God is said to be reconciled, not ‘to man,’ but to ‘the 
world’ (7@ xdope), which, from its previous use in the Liturgy, 
would include the w hole material universe. We suggest, 
therefore, that the phrase may have been intended to express 
the doctrine of the reconciliation effected between God and 
His creation by the atoning work of Christ in a way less 
liable to Gnostic misapprehension than the strictly Scriptural 
one. That is to say,— 

Whereas the Valentinian looked forward to a restoration 
of harmony in the universe by the annihilation of everything 
material, and a reabsorption of that which is spiritual into the 
Pleroma, the phrase that ‘God is reconciled to the world’ 
seems to lay stress on the mode in which God manifested 
His love through the Incarnation: God the Son condescend- 
ing to enter into His creation, which had become involved in 
the penalty of Adam’s sin (Rom. viii. 19-22), bringing down 
the Godhead frst into union with His alienated creatures, as 
the means of raising them to their predestined glory. We 
feel, however, that not much stress can be laid on this point. 

Before leaving this part of the subject one more remark 
must be made, which has some bearing on the locality to 
which these sections, at all events, of this Liturgy belonged. 
The verbal coincidence of a portion of the Invocation with 
some words of S. Irenzus! (Frag. Pfaff. 36) is well known. 


1 Clementine Liturgy. 


Kai dfwipev oe, Gras .... 
mépyns To dydv cov mvedpa emi rip 
Ovoiay ravrny . . Omros dropnyy 
TOV dprov Tourov o@pa TOU xpioTov 
gov, Kal rd mrornpiov TovTo aipa rob 
xptarod cou, iva oi peradaSdvres ¢ avrou 
gees adéceas duaprnparoy TUX@Ct 

« Cais aiwviov Tixect 


ar } 


S. Jrenaus. 


évravda Ty mpoopopay tehecavres 
éxxahovper TO mvevpa ro dyiov, ores 
aropnyy thy Ovoiay Tavrny kat TOV 


oes oapat TOU Xpiorod, | Kal 76 ToTnptiov 


TO aiya Tou Xptorou, iva oi peraha- 


| 

| Bovres rovTwy Trav dvririreay THs 
| aécews Tov duapridy Kat ths (wis 
| alwviov Tixweow. 


The use of drodaive is noteworthy. It is also used by S. Cyril Jer. 
in the same connection (Cat. M. iv. 1); avrod ovy d&todnvapyevou Kat 
eimdvros rept Tov dprov, TovTd pov é€art Td oa pa, x.7.A. (and § 6, droacis). 
Mr. Ffoulkes translates it ‘declare;’ but it is used in ordinary Greek 
for ‘to make’ (change) a person or thing into something else. See refer- 
ences in Liddell and Scott, s. v., and Arrian, Ader. Anad. vii. 9, where 
Alexander, addressing his Macedonian soldiers, says that his father 
Philip had found the Macedonians mere nomad barbarians, and ‘ made 
them dwellers in cities’ (wodewv oixnropas amépnve). And though, of 
course, with God ‘to speak’ is the same as ‘ to effect’—‘ He spake and it 
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It is moreover hardly possible to avoid the inference that S. 
Irenzus in that passage is referring to the words of the 
Liturgy which he used. But it is also noteworthy that the 
Valentinian heresy was the one which gave occasion to S. 
Irenzus’ great work Adversus Hereses, and with the con- 
futation of which that work is largely occupied. It would 
seem then not altogether improbable that this part of the 
Liturgy, namely, the Prayer of the Faithful, and from the 
Preface onwards to the end of the Invocation, may represent 
a Liturgy of the West with which S. Irenzeus was familiar. 

To return then to our point, we are inclined to distinguish 
at least three documer.ts from which the prayers of the so- 
called Clementine Liturgy are derived. No.1 is from the 
beginning to the Kiss of Peace; and, perhaps, also to this 
belongs the latter part of the Liturgy, beginning after the 
Great Intercession, to the end of the service. At least, we 
can detect no reason why this portion should not have come 
from the same source. No. 2 is the Formula for the Dismissal 
of the gwrifouevor, inserted, as we think, in the midst of 
No. 1. And No. 3 is the dpytepeds-Fragment, with its anti- 
Valentinian phraseology. 

The long rubrics throughout the Liturgy we are inclined to 
assign to the compiler himself, on the ground that rubrics of 
any length or elaborateness are unknown in any other liturgies 
till a very much later period than has ever been assigned to this 
book. It is of little matter, however, to the questions which 
we are now discussing whether this suggestion be accepted or 
not. This view of the case disposes of the objection which 
Renaudot adduces against an early date for this Liturgy, 
based on the fact that it is not found in the Syriac version of 
the Constitutions. We can readily grant with him that the 
insertion of the Liturgy, and some parts of the Liturgy itself, 
are due to the Greek compiler, and so far may represent, 
therefore, the Liturgy of the fourth and fifth century. Yet 
the documents out of which he compiled it might be, and as 
we believe are, of much earlier date than his compilation. 

A Liturgy, shorter than that in the Greek, is given both 
in the Coptic and A&thiopic forms of the Constitutions in the 
corresponding place. 

The question may reasonably enough be asked here, What 
is the nature of these documents from which you suppose the 
Liturgy to be compiled? and the answer to this question is 
closely connected with the more general question, Where and 


was done’—yet in order to avoid possible misconception it is best to 
translate dropaivew by ‘ make,’ in the Liturgy and S. Irenzus alike. 
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how did liturgies begin to be committed to writing? A'l the 
evidence bearing upon this matter is extremely vague. There 
are just three or four passages which are always referred to ; 
and the manner in which they are claimed in turn as favour- 
able to both sides of the question is enough to show how 
little they can be relied upon. There are—(1) Justin M., 
A pol. i. 67, ‘ The president puts up prayers and thanksgivings 
alike, dan Svvayis avt@.’ Bearing in mind this use of the phrase 
in two other places in the same work (Af. i. 13 and 55), and 
the phrase ws dvvayis wou (Dial. c. Tryph. 80), we are inclined 
to translate this ‘to the best of his power,’ and to think that it 
implies a certain freedom of composition and even of extem- 
pore prayer; yet those who take the opposite view, and 
think that it means ‘with all his might,’ or the like, have 
much to urge in their favour,' not least of all the somewhat 
similar expression in the consecration prayer of the Clemen- 
tine Liturgy— We give thanks to Thee, O God Almighty, ovr 
dcov dpeidopev aAN Scov SvvayeOa’—occurring in the midst 
of a written Liturgy. (2) Tert. Afol.c.30—‘ Christiani.... 
sine monitore, quia de pectore, oramus.’ Here some take 
de pectore to mean ‘heartily,’ others to mean ‘extempore.’ 
The references in Facciolati, Lex. s. v.‘ pectus,’ seem to settle 
this in favour of ‘heartily.’ For the meaning ‘extempore’ 
there is plenty of support when some other word is combined 
with the phrase, modifying it in this sense, but not when it is 
used absolutely ; whereas for the meaning ‘heartily’ we find 
an exact parallel in Statius, Sy/v. IV. vi. 55, ‘Sic mitis vultus, 
veluti de pectore gaudens, Hortetur mensas.’ (3) S. Basil, 
De Spiritu Sancto, c. xxvii. 66— 


‘Which of the saints hath left us in writing the form of Invocation 
at the Consecration of the Bread of the Eucharist and the Cup of 
Blessing? For you know we are not content with just the words the 
Apostle or the Gospel gives us, but we use other words before and 
after them, which we have received from unwritten teaching, because 
we think the effect of them upon the mystery is powerful.’ 


Doubtless, if this passage be taken by itself, it would seem 
to bear evidence against written liturgies in S. Basil’s time: at 
least it would imply that the most solemn part was not com- 
mitted to writing. But when we look at the context we see 
at once that S. Basil is contrasting, not what had been com- 
mitted to writing with what had not been committed to 
writing, but what rested on Scripture for its authority with 


1 See the remarks of Bishop Lightfoot, App. to S. Clement of Rome, 
Pp. 270, 271, and note 1. 
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what rested upon tradition. What rested upon tradition 
might very well have been committed to writing in a post- 
Apostolic period. And so these liturgical formule of which 
he speaks, and which were supplementary to the words of 
institution—the only formule for which Scripture is the 
authority—may have been in writing in S. Basil’s time for all 
he says to the contrary. Itis evident from his way of speak- 
ing of them that they were fixed and well known. 

In the absence of any clearer evidence than this we are 
driven to form our own conclusions from the probabilities of 
the case. There seems no certain evidence of any Office 
Books for public use in the Church till about the fourth 
century. There is mention of ¢raditores giving up the 
Scriptures, but not of giving up other books, as must almost 
certainly have happened if such had existed. The only 
possible allusion to Church office books is where Origen quotes 
a charge made by Celsus, ‘ that he has seen in the possession 
of certain Christian priests strange books with the names of 
demons in them and juggleries’ (Orig. con. Céls. vi. 40). These 
might possibly have been Diptychs, containing the lists of 
names and form of prayer for them, or Forms of Exorcism 
(see Dict. Christ. Ant., art. ‘ Liturgical Books’). On the other 
hand, occasional quotations from the public prayers, or, at 
least, allusions to them as to forms familiar to the people, and 
the still more direct evidence from the actual existence of ? 
portions of liturgies which probably date from these early 
times: all this goes to prove that the liturgies very early 
took fixed forms, and must have been committed to writing, 
though very probably only in parts, and for the private use of 
the priests and deacons at home, who recited their parts 
memoriter in the actual services. Those who know the capa- 
cities of cultivated memory—and memories were more habi- 
tually cultivated when books were scarce, and writing 
materials costly, and education limited—need not wonder at 
the idea of a liturgy being recited without book, even though 
it contained so lengthy a form in it as the Clementine 
Preface. 

It is now time to observe those features which impress us 
with a sense of the genuineness of this Liturgy; in other 

1 Cf. 1 Ep. Clem. c. 59 seg. ; Just. M., Apol. i. 13; Dial. c. Tryph. 41, 
117; Iren., Frag. Pfaf. 36; Orig., Hom. xiv., in Fer. p. 217, 218; 
Tert., Apol. 30, 39; Cyp., De Orat. Dom. p. 425; S. Cyr. Jer, 
Cat. M.v. 

2 E.g. Mone’s Missa, v., and The St. Gall Fragments, attributed to S. 


Hilary (Bunsen’s Anal. Ante-Nic. iii. p. 263 seg.) We should be inclined 
to add these fragments preserved in the Clementine Liturgy. 
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words, which incline us to believe that it represents a real 
stage in liturgical development, and to draw inferences from 
it as much as if it had actually been used. 

1. A little attention soon shows that a striking uniformity 
of type runs through it all. It is composed of a number of 
acts of Prayer and Thanksgiving, each of which consists of 
three parts. Take the Prayer for the Catechumens as a good 
example. First comes the Mid-day Prayer of the Deacon, in 
which he pronounces clause by clause the subjects of the 
Prayer, while the people respond, ‘Lord, have mercy.’ In 
this case the people are standing, the Catechumens, the objects 
of the Prayer, are prostrate. Then, secondly, the Catechu- 
mens are bidden to rise and pray for themselves. ‘Commit 
yourselves to the only unbegotten God, through His Christ.’ 
This must take place in silence, since no indications of a 
mpocpeavnas follow this direction. Thirdly, they are bidden 
to bow their heads, and the Bishop (or Celebrant) utters a 
benedictory prayer over them. This threefold division of 
each act of prayer—namely, Deacon’s Bidding Prayer, Silent 
Prayer of Self-Oblation, and Celebrant’s Benedictory Collect— 
appears throughout this Liturgy, with one exception, and that 
a very significant and undesigned testimony of genuineness. 
The Silent Prayer is wanting in the Form of Dismissal of 
Energumens ; and here S. Chrysostom comes to our aid, for 
he tells us (Hom. III. De tncomp. Det Nat. p. 470, Migne, i. 
727) that the Energumens were only bidden to bow the head, 
because they might not pray themselves with the congregation.' 

The full triple division is seen again in the Prayers of the 
Faithful, where, however, according to another place in S. 
Chrysostom’s works (Hom. xviii. in Ep. 2 ad Cor. p. 568, 
Migne, x. 527), érépav Sei yeveoOar evynv, cai mdvtes opolws 
mr’ edddovs KeiweOa, kal waves opolws avictdyeOa. The 
Prayer is of a different kind, for the Bidding-Prayer embraces 
all conditions of men, and the whole congregation, being now 
only composed of the Faithful, are prostrate during it; they 
all rise to commend themselves to God, they a// bow their 
heads for the Celebrant’s Collect. The Great Eucharistia 
(the Preface), with the Consecration and Great Intercession, 
of course stand alone as the centre of the service ; but before 
Communion the same feature appears again. What we may 


1 The Silent Prayer is indicated in the Dismissal of the Competentes 
by the words of the rubric caracgppayioduevos tH eg Sia rod ypiorov 
avrod, and in the Dismissal of the Penitents by the words ’Avdoravres'r@ 
Gc@ dia rod yptorov, where we must supply éavrovs mapdbea be from analogy, 
to make out the grammar. 
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call the ‘Prayer of Humble Access’ shows precisely this 
threefold division. The Deacon repeats a short form of the 
General Intercession ; he then says to the people, ‘ Let us rise 
and commend ourselves to God through His Christ ’—the 
regular formula—and then follows the Bishop’s Collect. So 
again at the close of the service, after reception, the Thanks- 
giving is cast in the same mould. The Deacon first ‘bids’ 
some subjects of thanksgiving, then says, ‘Let us rise. In 
the grace of Christ let us commit ourselves to God, the only 
unbegotten God, and to His Christ ;’ and the Bishop con- 
cludes with a set form. Finally comes the Dismissal-Bene- 
diction by itself. 

Evidence is not wanting that this threefold division of 
the prayers is a mark of antiquity. The Prayer for the 
Catechumens, which may be collected in full from S. Chry 
sostom! (Hom. ii. in Ep. 2 Cor. p. 435, Migne, x. 399-404), 
exhibits this feature clearly ; and, indeed, it has a very close 
resemblance throughout to that of the Clementine Liturgy, 
though not verbally identical with it. 

Moreover, we cannot but believe that there is a connection 
between this threefold act of Prayer and the ‘Three Prayers 
of the Faithful’ mentioned in the nineteenth Canon of the 
Council of Laodicea. That canon directs? that after the 
Catechumens and Penitents have received the Benediction 
and departed, ‘the Three Prayers of the Faithful are to be 
said, the first in silence, the second and third aloud; and 
then the Pax is to be given.’ The difference in the order 
indicated may at first seem a difficulty. But the change of 
order is just what we might expect to take place when the 
old threefold act of prayer became obsolete, as it certainly 
did, though traces of it may still be observed in some of the 
earlier liturgies, ¢g. in S. James (Greek and Syriac), in the 
Armenian and the Coptic, just in that part of the service 
where the Prayers of the Faithful would come. For the self- 
oblationary character of the old silent subdivision of the 
prayer would very well fit it to commence the second great *® 


1 The Liturgical references in S. Chrysostom’s works are collected and 
arranged in their proper liturgical order in Hammond’s Zhe Ancient 
Liturgy of Antioch. (Clarendon Press, 1879.) 

2 The canon in question is as follows :—mepi rod Seiv.... pera 
To e£edOeiv rovs KATNXOULEVOUS, TOY €v peravoia Thy evx7V yiver Oa, kat ToUT@Y 
ampocedOdvrav td xeipa Kat broxwpncdvrav, ovTws TaY MuoTaV Tas evxas 
yiverOa rpeis* piav pév rv mo@rny dia crwmijs, thy dé Sevrépav Kal rpirny dia 
mporparncews mAnpoicba, P otras rv eipnyny SidoaGat... K.T.A. ‘ 

8 The whole Eucharistic Service, if framed on any one of the Catholic 
models, falls into three main divisions, the objects of which are respec- 
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division of the whole service, the key-note of which is Ob- 
lation ; and with it might in some places have been joined 
the actual oblation of the Elements. 

It is not impossible that in the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom’s 
time we see a transition stage of the Liturgy in this respect. 
It appears probable that the Elements were placed on the 
altar, and the curtains which had concealed the altar from 
view during the Mzssa Catechumenorum were withdrawn, im- 
mediately upon the dismissal of the Catechumens and [eni- 
tents, before the Prayers of the Faithful. The Prayers of the 
Faithful seem still to retain the threefold form (see Hammond’s 
Liturgy of Antioch, pp. 12, 13), but it is easy to see the 
appropriateness of a silent prayer during the interval which 
must have occurred at that point, and it may well have been 
formally substituted for the subsequent Silent Prayer (as we 
believe it was) by the Laodicene Canon. The transition from 
this to an Offertory Prayer, said secreto at this point by the 
celebrant, like the Roman ‘ Secretz,’ would be easier still. 

2ndly. The agreement of this Liturgy with that de- 
scribed by Justin Martyr (middle of second century) is very 
striking ; the order of the following points being precisely the 
same in both. (1.) Lectzons from Old and New Testaments, 
followed by a sermon. (2.) Prayers said by all in common 
for all estates of men. (3.) The Kzss of Peace. (4.) The 
Oblation of the Elements. (5.) A Long Thanksgiving (evxapt- 
otiav él modv trovetrac), which (as we further learn from 
A pol. i.c. 13 and Dial. c. Tryph. c. 41 and 117) mentioned the 
creation and all temporal benefits conferred on man, such as 
the means of well-being, the qualities of various kinds of 
created things, the changing seasons and so forth, as well as 
the spiritual blessings in the destruction of his spiritual 
enemies through the Passion of Jesus Christ. The Passion 
seems to have been commemorated, and the words of Institu- 
tion recited! (Aol. i. 66), which part of the Thanksgiving 
tively Instruction, Oblation, and Communion. The Offertory is the 
presentation of the Offering preparatory to the Great Oblation, and both 
belong to the second division. 

1 This statement is denied in the article which stands at the head of 
our paper: namely, Smith’s Dict. of Christian Biography, Vol. IL, s. v. 
‘Eucharist,’ p. 245, &c. The object of that article is mainly dogmatic, 
and the earlier part of it is occupied in showing that the early liturgies 
and the early Fathers alike make the censecration of the Elements in the 
Holy Eucharist depend upon the Jnvocation of the Holy Spirit. With 
the dogmatic statements of Mr. Ffoulkes we are not now concerned, but 
in the course of his investigation he asserts it to be ‘almost certain’ that 
the Words of Institution had no place in the primitive Liturgy before the 
Clementine appeared, else ‘ we should have found some reference to it in 
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Justin Martyr considered to effect (6) the Consecration. 
(7.) Then came Prayers ; in particular, one for the enjoyment 


the earlier Fathers’ (wt supra, p. 248). Of course it is one thing whether 
or not the Words of Institution were recited in the Liturgy, and quite 
another thing whether the consecration was held to depend upon them 
in any degree. As to the first, the purely historical, question, we are 
quite unable to accept Mr. Ffoulkes’ representation of the evidence in 
several particulars. 

First and foremost, with regard to Justin Martyr. That writer's most 
remarkable statement about the Holy Eucharist is as follows :—(Ap. I, 
66.) ‘Ov yap as Kowdv dprov odd€ Kowdv ropa TadTa Aap Bdvoper* adn’ 6 ov Tpomov 
Sut Adyou Geod capxorrombeis * ‘Ingots Xpuoros 6 c@rip npav Kat odpKa kat 
alua trép owrnpias npav €oxer, otras Kat mY &e edxis Adyou Tod rap’ abrov 
ebxapiotnbeioay Tpopny, €€ fis aipa xai odpxes kara peraBodny Tpéeorrat 
7 @v, €xeivou Tou cwapkorrowOevros "Inoov kal odpka Kat aipa €5:day Onpev 
etvat’—which Mr. Ffoulkes translates thus: ‘ For it is not as ordinary 
bread, or ordinary drink, that we receive these things; but as Jesus 
Christ Our Saviour was incarnate by the Word (z.z. the Spirit : comp. 
c. 33, where S. Luke, i. 35 is quoted) of God, so we have been taught 
that the food from which our flesh and blood derive nourishment by 
assimilation, having been blessed by invocation of the Word that is from 
Him (viz. the Holy Ghost, once more), is both the flesh and the blood of 
that same Jesus who was made flesh.’ Thus far we give Mr. Ffoulkes’ 
translation and parenthetical comments ; what follows is ourown. The 
passage proceeds : ‘ For the Apostles in the books of memoirs written by 
them, which are called Gospels, have handed down that they received 
the following commands: namely, that Jesus having taken bread gave 
thanks, and said, “ This do in remembrance of Me. This is My body;” 
and that He took the cup likewise and gave thanks, and said, “ This is 
My blood,” and distributed it to them alone.’ In Mr. Ffoulkes’ transla- 
tion above we take serious exception to two things. The first is (1) his 
explanation ; the Word (Z.e. the Spirit). He adduces in support of this 
c. 33, which, however, appears to us to make a statement precisely the 
converse of that which he alleges. S. Justin is there explaining Luke i. 35— 
‘ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee ’—and Matt. i. 20, 21; and he says, ‘We must 
here understand “the Spirit and the power proceeding from God” to be 
nothing else than the Logos, who is also the Firstborn of God.’ Justin 
Martyr’s statement in both places is that the Logos, proceeding from the 
Father, by His own Divine power entered the Blessed Virgin’s womb 
and became incarnate; and it is impossible to argue that because he 
interprets ‘the Spirit’? to mean ‘the Logos’ in one place, therefore ‘ the 
Logos’ means ‘the Spirit’ in another place. (2) Secondly, we demur to 
Mr. Ffoulkes’ translation of 8 edxijs Adyou tov map’ avrod, ‘ by tnvocation 
of the Word (i.e. the Holy Ghost, once more) that zs from Him’ We 
doubt here, as before, the possibility of Aoyos meaning ‘ the Holy Ghost ;’ 
but, supposing it were possible, we cannot accept either ‘ prayer Zo the 
Logos ’ or ‘prayer for the Logos,—one of which must be meant by 
‘invocation of the Word’—as a translation of ex) Adyov. ‘Prayer of 
(#.e. uttered by) the Logos,’ it might just possibly mean; but that would 
not suit Mr. Ffoulkes’ theory. I ortunately we have another passage of 
Justin Martyr, in c. 13 of the same treatise, which helps us. It runs 
thus :—‘ Who that is in his senses will not acquit us (Christians) of the 
charge of being Atheists, seeing that we worship the Maker of the 
Universe . . . and praise him to the best of our power with words 
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of eternal life (Afol. i. 13); this part of the service being 
closed by the united ‘Amen’ of the congregation. And (8) 
lastly, the Communzon. This order also agrees almost entirely 
with that of the Liturgy of Jerusalem (middle of fourth cen- 
tury) as inferred from S. Cyril of Jerusalem (Caz. M@. V.) We 
say ‘almost,’ because he does not indicate clearly the place of 
the Oblation of the Elements. It is, however, reasonable to 
infer that it followed the Kiss of Peace from his pointedly 
quoting the text, ‘ First be reconciled unto thy brother and 
then come and offer thy gift’ (wt supra, § 3). The order of 
service in the Second Book of the Apostolical Constitutions, 
and the Greek S. James, together with the Liturgy used by 
S. Chrysostom, have the Offertory before the Kiss of Peace. 
This would indicate a difference of use ; and, if we are correct 
in the inference drawn above (p. 53), a use that was later in 
point of time than that of Justin Martyr and the Clementine 
Liturgy. 

Putting together these different indications, we are strongly 
inclined to believe that the Clementine Liturgy is a genuine 


of prayer and thanksgiving (Acy@ edxijs kal edxapiorias) for all things that 
weenjoy . . . ?’ The phrase Acy@ edyjs here gives us the clue to 
60 evxA#s Adyou above, and seems to mean ‘the form of words in which the 
prayer is expressed.’ We then have to ask, what is the Form of Prayer 
(6 map’ abrov) ‘ proceeding from Christ?’ If it were not for the succeeding 
clauses, which we have translated above, directly quoting the Words of 
Institution, and by means of the yap bringing them into direct connection 
with this statement, we might accept one suggestion that has been made, 
namely, that S. Justin means here the Lord’s Prayer. As it is, we see that 
the Adyos evx7s must be some formula uttered by Our Lord, recorded in 
the Gospels in the accounts of the Institution, and repeated at every 
Eucharist. No words answer to these conditions but the so-called 
Words of Institution, which, accordingly, we believe to be the formula to 
which S. Justin refers. 

Nor can we regard it so clear as Mr. Ffoulkes does that these Words 
of Institution did not forma part of the Liturgy known to S. Cyril of 
Jerusalem. It is true that S. Cyril attributes the Consecration to the 
Invocation of the Holy Ghost, and that he does not in the Fifth Lecture 
on the Mysteries quote the words of Institution as part of the Liturgy. 
We might, perhaps, have expected that he would do so had they occurred 
in the Liturgy ; yet, after all, he quotes but a very few words from the 
Liturgy in all. But in the Fourth Lecture, at the beginning of it, the 
Words of Institution are quoted and brought to bear upon the candi- 
date’s reception of the Eucharist in such a way as to suggest very 
naturally that the words formed a part of the service. We therefore 
hold that S. Justin M. certainly, and S. Cyril of Jerusalem very probably, 
witness to the recitation of the Words of Institution in the Liturgy as 
known to them ; S. Chrysostom does so very distinctly, at least twice. 
Nor can we see any great ‘ zmdefiniteness’ in S. Cyprian’s witness to the 
same effect, as Mr. Ffoulkes does (ut supra, p. 247,b), ‘ Et quia passionis 
Ejus mentionem im sacrificiis omnibus facimus .... nihil aliud quam 
quod Ille fecit facere debemus’ (Ep. lxiii. 17). 
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representation of a Liturgy used somewhere in the West, 
probably in Rome, about the middle of the third century ; not 
the exact Liturgy ¢otzdem verbis, because it appears to be con- 
structed out of at least two, and perhaps more, independent 
documents, and because of the presence of the long rubrics, 
which, we believe, would be an utter anachronism in any 
liturgy even approaching the latest date ever assigned to 
this one ; yet genuine in a very true sense, because the docu- 
ments out of which it is constructed are genuine, being pro- 
bably the /zde//i which bishops, and probably priests too, had 
for their own use to study the service in. In that case the 
rubrics might possibly belong to the /zde//z themselves, being 
early traces of what afterwards became common in the West, 
the /tbri offictales or libri de officiis ; or they might, as before 
suggested, be due to the compiler. 

The connection with the Valentinian heresy, and the 
agreement with Justin Martyr’s account of the Christian 
Liturgy, make for its Western home, though they are but 
slender indications. Yet quite consistent with this are the 
complete system of discipline, and the advanced stage of 
development of the ecclesiastical hierarchy which is assumed 
in the Liturgy. This has been sometimes made a ground for 
assigning a later date to the Liturgy, and perhaps necessarily 
so, if it be assumed that the Clementine is a Palestinian or 
other Eastern Liturgy. But the whole ecclesiastical system 
developed earlier in the West than in the East ; and there by 
the middle of the third century we might fully expect to see 
the Catechumens and Penitents dealt with as we find them 
dealt with in the Clementine Liturgy ; while as for the various 
ecclesiastical Orders, we find Cornelius, Bishop of Rome (cr. 
A.D. 250), in a letter to Fabius, Bishop of Antioch, preserved 
by Eusebius (H. £. vi. 43), enumerating presbyters, deacons, 
sub-deacons, acolytes, exorcists, readers, and doorkeepers as 
the regular ministers of the Roman Church. That same 
letter, it may be remarked, uses mpoogopd in the sense in 
which it is used in the Clementine Liturgy (Lz. £. and W. 
p. 21) for the portion of the Consecrated Bread given to each 
communicant. Here there is another slight indication point- 
ing in the same direction, 

Possibly some of our readers will think that, because the 
order of its main parts is that which is commonly considered 
typical of the chief family of Oriental Liturgies, it ought to 
be classed as an Oriental rather than a Western Liturgy. We 
are here on ground where we can only tread tentatively and 
by inference. There is so little positive evidence about the 
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historical spread and development of liturgies! If we were 
obliged to assign the Clementine Liturgy to a late date, say 
the fifth century, the above objection would be a weighty one. 
But if we are justified in placing it in the third century, we 
escape many difficulties. For there are some grounds for 
believing that the order of the West Syrian, or Constantino- 
politan, Family of Liturgies is nearest to that of the primitive 
Liturgy—the order (we do not mean the form of words)— 
which was probably Apostolic, and therefore at first carried 
by the first bands of missionaries into every country where 
they preached the Gospel. This order, then, and that too in 
the Greek language, was probably carried to Rome, and re- 
mained in use for sometime. The early history of the Latin- 
Roman Liturgy has not yet been unravelled. If it derives 
its origin from a time within the first three centuries, we may 
state with confidence that it cannot have had exclusive pos- 
session of the field. We had occasion above to quote from 
the Greek letter of a Bishop of Rome, written in the middle 
of the third century ; and there is plenty of evidence to show 
that there was at least a large Greek element in the Roman 
Church within that period. The names preserved, the titles 
used, the documents remaining, such as they are, all point to 
the fact that Greek was at least largely (if not commonly) in 
use among them. So that it need cause no surprise if a 
Greek Liturgy, agreeing even in small particulars with that of 
Jerusalem, be attributed to the Roman Church during the 
third century. Neither the language nor the form in the 
case of the Clementine Liturgy is inconsistent with this 
hy pothesis. 


ArT. IIL—CHARLES LOWDER. 


Charles Lowder, a Biography. By the Author of the Life of 
S. Teresa. Second edition. (London, 1882.) 


THIS is a book of absorbing interest, which must needs com- 
mand a wide circulation, not among Mr. Lowder’s many per- 
sonal friends and those who substantially agreed with him in 
doctrine, but among all Churchmen who, whatever be their 
views on the question of Ritual, know a true man when they 
see him, and venerate self-devotion in the work of winning 
souls to God. The late Vicar of S. Peter’s, London Docks, 
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was nota man of brilliant abilities or great social attractiveness; 
he was, the biography repeatedly informs us, by no means 
eloquent asa preacher, nor did he at first know how to make 
religious teaching attractive; his insight into character was 
not always to be relied upon; his asceticism impaired his 
health, and withal his working force. To some persons he 
gave the impression of being naturally stiff and cold ; of ‘even 
practising a reserve of speech and manner,’ of having to acquire 
gentleness by efforts which might be called ‘ business-like and 
mechanical’ (pp. 115,118). But if ever a man was real, 
Charles Lowder was that man. What need to speak of his 
calm unexcited courage, his splendid patience, his unsparing 
laboriousness, his habitual far-reaching charity, his burning 
love of souls, his intense loyalty to Christ as a personal 
Saviour? We speak of the founder of S. George’s Mission, the 
man whom the rough population of that wild East London 
district received with suspicion soon deepening into violent 
hostility, and ended by adopting as their own ‘ Father 
Lowder ;’ who, in September of 1859, was nearly thrown into 
the docks by a mob elaborately lashed up into fury, 
and whose coffin, in the September of 1880, was beset by 
‘crowds of weeping men’ pressing forwards only to get a 
touch of the pall that covered it. As the Sfectator of January 
21 justly said, this memoir is ‘the record of a very noble life :’ 
a life full of unconscious greatness, to which the term ‘ heroic’ 
would not be misapplied. 

Some, perhaps, have forgotten that Mr. Lowder served his 
apprenticeship to London Church work under Mr. Skinner (so 
recently taken from us) at S. Barnabas, Pimlico, from the 
autumn of 1851 to the late summer of 1856. It was at atime 
of vehement anti-Catholic agitation that he began his ministry 
as assistant curate at that celebrated church. Puritanism, or 
popular Protestantism, had already exhibited its readiness to 
use very base weapons against whatever it deemed ‘ Popish.’ 
Furor arma ministrabat. If ever a religious party has de- 
moralized itself by employing the most unspiritual and 
unevangelical agencies, on whichit could not pretend to hope 
that a Divine blessing would rest, by joining hands with the 
world in its worst form to secure its assistance against 
unpopular opponents, it is the party which profited by the 
riots at S. Barnabas in 1850 and 1851, and the riots at S. 
George-in-the-East in 1859 and 1860, and which, having 
thrown its activities into the lines of the Church Association, 
is now deliberately bent on rooting out of the Church of Eng- 
land whatever will not conform itself to the Privy Council 
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version of Prayer-Book law. Let us turn back to two 
grave and far-sighted articles of the Christian Remembrancer 
for 1851, and extract a few significant passages, which cannot 
be read in 1882 without a sense of thankfulness on one hand, 
but also of renewed anxiety on the other :-— 


‘It is quite true that appearances are formidable ; the odds are 
against us; we are playing at this moment, we are well aware of it, 
a losing game ; it has been so for some time, and things are not likely 
soon to mend. It is trying, very trying, not the least so to Englishmen, 
to be on the losing side. . . . Wemustbe content with it, how- 
ever, we must make up our mindtoit, . . . if we will help to 
keep the English Church what she has been, the witness to England 
of the truth and continuity of the Catholic Faith. Those who can- 
not bear to be on the losing side had best not embark in her cause, 
—at least not on her own principles. . . . Our day, it seems, 
is to be one of conflict. . . . We.may not relish such addi- 
tional trials of courage, constancy, steadiness of aim, and clear- 
ness of thought. But .. . they prove nothing against the goodness 
of a cause ; we had no right to expect exemption from them ; and 
they will compensate for much sadness and many losses, if they make 
us more thoughtful and more true’ (vol. xxi. p. 210 seg.). 


Again—and this will introduce one of the most painful 
sides of the subject—the writer is speaking of such a policy as 
Bishop Blomfield pursued in the S. Barnabas case : 


‘If these (acts) indicate what the High Church party are to 
expect from the authority of the English Bishops, they are signs of 
coming mischief and confusion more portentous than any other, 
because they are signs of increasing blindness to realities, of increas- 
ing readiness to sacrifice deliberately truth and fairness to the menaces 
of the many or of the great, increasing inability to face prejudice and 
clamour, increasing insensibility to the real strength, real dangers, real 
weapons of the Church. The Bishops cannot alter things . . . cannot 
alter her documents, . . . cannot prevent men from reflecting on 
them, comparing them, acting on them. ‘The Bishops may place 
themselves in contradiction with the spirit of their own office, by siding 
against Church principles in favour of their ancient and plain-spoken 
opponents. Whether our Bishops are likely to gain by such a course 
may be questioned, but one thing is certain, that they will not be the 
arbiters of the result,’ &c. (2. p. 502). 


What was the ‘ Ritualism’ of S. Barnabas at the time in 
question? What was it, in Mr. Skinner’s words (p. 36)— 
‘which roused such a storm and provoked such outrage,’ so 
that towards the end of 1850 ‘the religious people of the dis- 
trict were so horrified by the blasphemous cries of the mob 
that they were fain to keep within their houses? It consisted 
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in three things—1. ‘Procession of clergy and choristers from 
and to the vestry. 2. Obeisance towards the altar on entering 
and retiring from the sanctuary. 3. The eastward position. 
4. Coloured coverings proper for the season on the altar.’ 

Bishop Blomfield, it appears, approved of bowing to the 
altar, but not of bowing during the ‘Gloria ;’ he allowed pro- 
cessions for the daily office; he gave way to Mr. Skinner’s 
remonstrances in favour of retention of the chanting of the 
prayers. But observe what he tried to enforce ; it is well that 
such orders should be remembered in 1882 : ‘If you don’t say a 
collect’ (before the sermon, instead of the invocation of the 
Holy Trinity), ‘anddon’t say it to the west, I will withdraw your 
licence.’ Referring to a metal cross on the retable, he said, 
‘If it costs me my see, I will have that cross removed.’ Again, 
in 1852 he forbad flowers to be placed on any occasion on the 
altar. It is only fair to add that his next order, ‘ Let the cele- 
brant stand, at the commencement of the Communion Service, 
at the north side of the table,’ is but the literal transcript of 
the rubric, whatever sense he put upon ‘north side. Two 
years later Mr. Skinner appeals to the late Baron Alderson for 
advice, on the grounds that the Bishop’s commands infringe 
‘the principle of freedom within the Church’s law.’ Baron 
Alderson, in his reply, is startlingly outspoken : it was best for 
a clergyman to take his stand on the ecclesiastical law, instead 
of yielding to extra-legal mandates ; best for him, and for the 
Bishop also. ‘A coward, as the Rishop is and always was, 
will give up much protection by quitting the shelter of the 
law’ (p. 45). 

And so the troubles dragged on until the Lushington 
judgment, for a time, disheartened the High Church party, and 
the first decision of the Privy Council, in December 1855, 
was welcomed as a deliverance by hearts which could not 
foresee the very different treatment which the Ornaments 
Rubric was to receive from that same body in the Ridsdale 
judgment. It is curious, and in a sense melancholy, to find 
Mr. Lowder in 1857 triumphantly appealing to the exposition 
of law by the Privy Council in the Westerton case. He could 
not then foresee what was to come. 

We have spent, perhaps, too much time over these early 
years of Mr. Lowder’s London life. He took charge of the 
proposed mission in Mr. Bryan King’s huge parish after some 
periodical attempts at gathering a congregation ‘in a court 
leading out of Ratcliff Highway.’ The first of these visits 
was made on Ash Wednesday in 1856. Mr. Lowder, after 
much correspondence with the rector, in which it seems he was 
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for a time disposed to claim an amount of independence incon- 
sistent with the rector’s indefeasible responsibility, and to urge 
his own views somewhat too stringently on the man who had 
invited him to the work, ‘took up his abode at the mission- 
house in Calvert Street on August 22 in that year’ (p. 97). 
The other field of work, in Wellclose Square, was occupied 
in Lent, 1857. 

For an account of the condition of the district, we must 
refer our readers to the graphic account of the Rev. Robert 
Linklater, to whom this volume owes so much (p. 107). 
Nor shall we dwell on the couditions of ‘work in the Mission 
districts’ as carried on by Mr. Lowder and his assistants : 
that work of which Bishop Wilberforce wrote, ‘I quite long 
to go and cast myself into that Mission’ (p. 135). The 
physical discomforts of their abode are described by Mr. 
Rowley (p. 143), and with characteristic humour by Mr. 
Linklater (p. 289). But something must be said about ‘the 
riots.’ 

As we have said, a second mission-house had been 
established in Wellclose Square, where, in 1857, two clergy- 
men lived, while Mr. Lowder and another remained in Calvert 
Street. The two former, after a while, departed, and at a later 
time (not, like some of their successors, without warning to Mr. 
Lowder) submitted to the Roman Church. Their places were 
filled by Mr. Anderson and Mr. Temple ; and when these left 
in 1858, Mr. Lowder welcomed a companion and coadjutor 
who was to be during four years his main support, and after- 
wards to be one of the most conspicuous men in the English 
Church—Alexander Heriot Mackonochie. So, in 1859, ‘six 
clergy at least were labouring in the parish, with a large staff of 
lay assistants ; fifty-four services were held weekly, . . . and 
six hundred children were under instruction in the six schools 
which had been set on foot’ (p. 170). This outburst of mis- 
sionary energy alarmed those whose interest it was to keep 
religion from becoming a power. There were such in the parish. 
For particulars on this topic we refer to the biography (p. 172). 
Thus began the agitation, which at first succeeded in intro- 
ducing a strongly Puritanical clergyman as lecturer into the 
parish church, and then made his services the occasion of dis-' 
turbing those which were held ordinarily by the parochial 
clergy. The churchwardens (one of them a publican) never 
took cognizance of the outrages of the mob. The police 
authorities and the Home Secretary were ‘in vain appealed to 
for protection by the clergy.’ The church was closed for a 
while ; the mission-houses were threatened ; ‘ Mr. Lowder’s life 
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was in danger:’ butthe storm passed away from the mission 
chapels and again gathered around S. George’s Church. 

And now, much against our will, we have to observe the 
part taken by ecclesiastical authority in the business. The pre- 
sent Archbishop of Canterbury (then Bishop of London, in the 
third year of his consecration) is a deeply religious man, with 
a most true devotion to the cause of Christ. During his pre- 
lacy he has developed great practical abilities: he has shown 
himself skilful in utilizing opportunities, and in influencing 
minds ; he has also been visited with exceptional sorrows ; 
and throughout his career his kindness of heart has won hima 
wide-spread attachment, which of late has been intensified by 
sympathy. But history will not veil, and Churchmen cannot 
forget, the serious mistakes which have marked his administra- 
tion. We ascribe them tothreecauses. Trained up in early 
life as a Presbyterian, he has never assimilated the historic 
theology of the Church; he has been unable to enter into the 
heart and spirit of the Church revival; his instincts have 
steadily pointed to those views of the relations of Church and 
State which are popularly called Erastian. Next, he has had 
no experience of a parish priest’s duties and difficulties ; 
and lastly, his remarkably resolute will has been accompanied, 
as is so often the case, by a self-confidence which has blurred 
his insight into the complexities of a critical situation, and 
made him take an estimate far too simple to be true. 

Bishop Tait had impressed Mr, Lowder’s former superior 
with his ‘good temper’ and his fairness of mind, having 
‘given way’ on two points on which he had at first insisted 
(p. 54). ‘Nothing,’ says the biographer, ‘could be kinder 
than the words’ addressed by him as bishop-elect to Mr. 
Lowder in 1856; the letter, which is both frank and cordial, 
is given at p. 136. Three years later, the vestry of S. 
George’s appealed to him against choral service and the use of 
eucharistic vestments, which had been pronounced lawful in 
the Westerton case with the bishop’s concurrence (p. 177). 
Unfortunately he could not resist expressing his contemptuous 
dislike of ‘this childish mummery of antiquated garments.’ 
Mr. King agreed to abide by his decision on this and another 
point if he were undisturbed in other matters. The bishop 
decided against him ; the church was reopened, ‘ the conces- 
sions were as fuel to the flame,’ and the bishop showed his 
want of perception of the real motives of the rioters by urging 
that turning eastward after the sermon, at the doxology, 
should be given up, as ‘ the chief cause of remaining irritation.’ 
However, he promoted the next application to the Home 
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Secretary for additional police assistance ; it was granted, but 
only during a few weeks. The opening of 1860 saw a yet 
worse outbreak of sacrilegious fury, in which 

‘the whole service was interrupted by hissing, whistling, and 
shouting ; songs were roared out during the service and lessons ; 
cushions . . . and books were hurled at the altar. . . the clergy 
were spat upon, hustled, and kicked within the church, and only 
protected from greater outrages by the efforts of sixty or eighty 
gentlemen from different parts of London, who, unasked, came to 
the rescue’ (p. 180). 


Lord Brougham spoke indignantly in the House of Lords 
of the imperative necessity of putting down the outrages ; the 
police were again sent to the church, but did not prevent 
disgraceful scenes, in which the mob, while indulging in their 
usual ‘blasphemous’ outcries, vented their spleen on the 
choir stalls, the altar hangings, and the altar cross. The 
bishop gratified them by ordering the removal of all these. 
The clergy took refuge within the altar rails ; the mob seized 
on the seats there placed for them. The bishop ordered the 
seats to be removed, and the clergy to be seated ‘ wherever 
the churchwardens might choose!’ ‘Every act of the bishop 
of London,’ wrote a layman in a letter previous to this last 
order, ‘has resulted in a triumph for the rioters.’ In June 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, who had already, with characteristic 
manliness and generosity, joined the ‘defenders’ of the out- 
raged clergy in October, wrote to Mr. Lowder, saying of the 
bishop’s conduct, ‘I do not think he has acted well in this 
matter, and would have nothing to do with a plea coming 
from him, but suggested, with ‘his approval,’ that Mr. King 
should take a year’s rest, and that Mr. Septimus Hansard, who, 
though not a High Churchman, ‘honestly appreciated and 
respected that section of the Church, and the work they were 
doing, should be put in charge of the parish. This was 
effected. ‘Still the riots rather increased than abated.’ On 
November 14 the bishop wrote to Mr. King, recommending 
fresh concessions. Mr. King refused them. Before he sent 
this answer from abroad, the bishop had issued a fresh ‘ mo- 
nition’ to Mr. Hansard (‘ monitions,’ we see, were heard of in 
those days as well as in these), ‘requiring him to yield up’ 

all that had been demanded.’ Mr. Hansard, to his 
honour, refused to break the engagement into which he had 
entered with Mr. King to maintain, eg. the choral service ; 
he resigned his charge ; the bishop’s chaplain took the duty ; 
and ‘mob law’ triumphed—by what assistance we have seen. 
It is necessary, though it is painful, to keep these things 
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on record. They ought not to be forgotten. But what fol- 
lowed was a memorable instance of the overruling of evil for 
good. ‘Out of the eater came forth meat.’ When there were 
no longer any altar hangings to be defaced with peltings of 
orange peel, no longer any chanted Glorias to be interrupted, 
no longer any surpliced choir-boys to be bullied and mal- 
treated, no longer any mission clergy to be fair game for 
brutal insult—when there was no more ‘fun’ of this sort to 
be had at S. George’s, and no more to be got out of the in- 
terested parties who, for their own business-reasons, had set 
the fun agoing—then a sort of reaction began to set in. The 
very completeness of the external victory, in that exception- 
ally desecrated church, drew off those of the rioters who had 
come thither from a distance, and left those who were resi- 
dents without their excitement and their reward. If Bishop 
Tait had possessed in 1859 that sense of humour which he 
has often displayed in later life, he would have seen the gro- 
tesqueness of the supposition that the persons who vented 
their ‘irritation’ were honest zealots for Protestant simplicity, 
and saw a profound theological difference between turning to 
the east and to the west. He did not know the people whom 
he was so anxious to satisfy. 


‘One of the most conspicuous of the parishioners who made 
themselves conspicuous in fostering and carrying out the disgraceful 
scenes in the church was fined at the Middlesex Sessions for keeping 
houses of ill-fame ; and the rest were not famous for their purity or 
their piety. ‘The character of some of these men was thus set forth 
by a young man who attended the night-school in the Calvert Street 
district : ‘‘ It’s all a question of beer, sir, and what else they can get 
. . . Religion ain’t anything more to them than it is tous. They 
gets paid for what they do, and they do it like they’d do any other 
job”’ (p. 149, from a letter by Mr. Rowley). 


What wonder that they did it? However, when there 
was no more to be done, some of these poor roughs began to 
bethink themselves. Some glimmering of the truth, as to the 
men whom they had hunted and the worship which they had 
profaned, began to dawn upon them. ‘Some,’ wrote Mr. 
Lowder himself (p. 188), ‘who came to scoff, remained to 
worship.’ There were several instances, says his biographer, 
of such persons, ‘whose very profanity had been the means of 
their being brought to a better mind, and who became choristers 
in other churclies, or assisted priests in mission work’ (p. 191). 
Surely a beautiful and cheering sample of the unexpected 
triumphs of grace, of its marvellous quickness to take the 
powers of evil in the rear! ‘The very dregs of the people,’ 
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we read, ‘ were taught to think about religion.’ Mr. Rowley 
thinks that ‘Mr. Lowder was more popular at the close of the 
riots than he had ever been before.’ New agencies for good 
sprang up, one of which was the Working Men’s Institute, 
established by a stranger who had helped in resisting disorder 
at S. George’s (p. 191). The cloud, so to speak, had lifted ; 
the district which had been worked from the Calvert Street 
mission-house and its chapel became independent of S. 
George’s ; the Church of S. Peter’s, London Docks—a house- 
hold word, we are told, in New Jersey (Preface, p. vii)—was 
consecrated on June 30, 1866, Mr. Lowder being its first 
vicar. And then came, with hardly a warning, that ‘fearful 
visitation ’ of cholera, which did more than anything else to 
‘conquer the people,’ as the biographer expresses it ; to break 
down what remained of their mistrust ; to bind their hearts, 
once for all, to the pastor who gave himself up, with such 
absolute devotedness, to the work of helping them in their 
supreme need. Why say more than that, from this date, they 
never spoke of him but as ‘ Father Lowder ?’ 

No Churchman can read the story of the troubles of those 
days of S. George’s mission without feeling his faith invigo- 
rated. It is more effective than many chapters on evidences ; 
it is like seeing the Kingdom of God at work. We must not 
omit to say that during the stress of the pestilence Bishop 
Tait wrote to Mr. Lowder, inquiring about his health and 
desiring him to ‘command his services if he could be of use ;’ 
and soon afterwards, at Mr. Lowder’s request, he came to S. 
Peter’s, with Mrs. Tait, on Sunday, August 19, 1866, visited the 
patients in the cholera wards and hospital, and preached to 
nine hundred people in the church. This was to act like a 
bishop indeed (p. 224). 

For an account by a fellow-worker of the principles on 
which Mr. Lowder carried on his persistent fight with igno- 
rance and wickedness in their stronghold, we must refer our 
readers to p. 163. 

‘The spiritual victory of S. Peter’s is a witness to this power of 
the old faith and ancient ritual of the church of Christ to reach the 


hardest and most abandoned hearts, and win them back to purity 
and the love of God.’ 


He preached Christ in the Church, Christ acting through 
His ordinances upon the soul. It was the doctrine of the 
Incarnation made practical. Whatever might be said of sacer- 
dotalism as represented, or misrepresented, by narrow-hearted 
formalists, it could never be said of ¢4zs true priest that he 
set up a system in place of a Person, or his own office as ‘ the 
VOL. XIV.—NO. XXVII. F 
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substitute for an absent, instead of the witness for a present 
Lord.’ The biographer says that he ‘spoke openly to those 
who were awakened and troubled of confession and absolution, 
not as a dangerous remedy to be used in extreme cases, but 
as freely offered to all requiring more comfort and counsel 
than they could find without it.’ The root-idea of confession, 
as he put it forward, was the heinousness of sin and the 
promise of its pardon through the blood of Christ; and, this 
presupposed, ‘I wonder,’ one of his fellow-workers says, ‘how 
people who object to confession would deal with the sort of 
cases which form the principal part of mission work in East 
London and places of the same class. Without confession 
they would be working entirely in the dark’ (p. 161). 

For ceremonial beauty in itself Mr. Lowder seems to have 
had no special liking; Mr. Linklater says that he was not 
a Ritualist of the ‘gushing, or ‘sentimental,’ or Romanizing 
type ; that ‘he had glorious rituals because he thought it his 
duty to put before the eyes of his people the pattern’ (in the 
Authorized Version sense of the word; we should now say 
the copy or image) ‘of the worship in heaven.’ The outward 
appointments of the church ‘ give an air of comfort and dignity, 
which is not the least important lesson for the poor people to 
take back to their squalid homes’ (p. 288). That he made the 
Eucharistic service the centre of the worship, ‘goes without 
saying.’ 

But what has come of it all, in regard to moral ameliora- 
tion and spiritual growth? We are told at p. 165, it is ‘not 
only that open professional sin has been swept away from the 
streets of S. Peter’s ; that there is not one house of ill-fame 
in the whole parish, where within a quarter of a mile streets 
are peopled with those poor outcasts; but also that the 
communicants of S. Peter’s have been lifted above their 
suffering life into joy and peace. Through Church teaching 
of this intensely Christian kind there has been ‘raised up, 
from most unhopeful materials, this staunch and noble army of 
communicants, five hundred strong, rescued from slavery, 
and restored to their lost heritage. It is a fact which 
demands the attention of all who care for missionary work’ 
(p. 166). Yes; and of all who, professing to care for souls 
and to seek the glory of Christ, think ‘sacramentalism’ 
unspiritual and deadening, and lend an ear to those who say 
of its visible expressions, ‘Let us make havoc of them 
altogether,’ and of its most hard-working maintainers, ‘Come, 
let us root them out.’ 

We must pass over the internal trials which the mission 
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endured in 1868 by the sudden secession of three curates, 
under circumstances painfully illustrative of the loss of 
candour and the disregard of social honour which seem in too 
many cases to accompany that process of moral Romanizing 
which is quite distinct from the intellectual acceptance of 
Roman dogma. One may marvel that Mr. Lowder had not 
observed the change taking place in these young clergymen. 
For one thing, he lived at the other end of the parish; for 
another, Mr. Linklater says broadly enough, ‘ he had ab- 
solutely no discrimination of character. . . . He was so 
transparently simple and*true himself, that he expected to 
find others as sincere and real.’ Nor can we dwell on the 
Church Association’s attempts to find ‘an aggrieved parish- 
ioner.’ (For some racy sayings of his own people about any 
who might come‘ to worry the Father, and to two spies of this 
estimable society who were seen in S. Peter’s taking notes, 
we must refer to pp. 241, 244). Bishop Jackson was in no 
haste to promote their object ; and when the inchoate per- 
secution came to be dealt with by Archbishop Tait, we are 
told that he ‘had the courage to quash it’ (p. 245). Nor 
again, can we do more than refer to Mr. Linklater’s charming 
account of S. Agatha’s Mission (especially of.the lads’ club), 
or his vivid, and in parts humorous, description of the daily life 
and work of the S. Peter’s clergy (pp. 250ff, 283 ff). We 
will only say that he insists pointedly on the importance of 
house-to-house visiting ; and that the boys and young men 
who came within the genial sunshine of his presence had 
a privilege which, it is pleasant to think, they soon learned 
how to value. 

Let us come onto the end. Mr. Lowder’s health, it seems, 
had been undermined for a long time; it began to give way 
as early as 1868; it broke down in 1874-5. Foreign travel, 
in which he had always delighted, refreshed him for a while ; 
but he was obliged to stay away from S. Peter’s for months, 
making Chislehurst his abode. He went abroad again in the 
August of 1880, and never returned alive. The cause of 
this tragical loss to his parishioners and to the Church was 
mountaineering persisted in at sixty in spite of the warnings 
of exhaustion and other ailments. It must be said, piteous 
as the fact is, that ‘Father Lowder’ died in a foreign land, 
without the last rites, and dependent on the attention of 
casual English travellers and of a most kindly Tyrolese 
nurse, because he could not give up his long-cherished 
scheme of ascending the ‘Gross Venediger.’ The readers of 


the biography will be able to picture the closing scene mainly 
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by help of the nurse’s very touching letter. They will see 
the sufferer, sick more nearly to death than he then knew of, 
‘look imploringly at her,’ as if feeling the bitterness of dying 
among strangers. As is so often the case, the accounts vary 
a little ; the nurse says that he felt sure, before midnight on 
September 8, that he was dying; Mr. Taylor, an English 
gentleman, returning to the sick-room an hour later, thought 
he was ‘amazed’ by the doctor’s sentence. He lived until 
the early morning of September 9. The parish priest had 
paid him a visit, and Mr. Lowder had asked whether he 
might receive Communion. He must have known that this 
was impossible except on terms of submission to the Roman 
Church; and he was exceedingly careful to exclude all 
notion of his being prepared to make that submission. ‘ Bear 
witness that I die in the faith of the Anglican Church, for 
they may say I died a Roman Catholic. To ask, then, 
whether he might communicate was needlessly to pain the 
kind priest, who went as far as he could by pronouncing 
a blessing ; we can only suppose that Mr. Lowder thought it 
right to cast, so to speak, on the Continental Church the 
responsibility of refusing him Communion. It was as much 
as to say, ‘I would fain communicate under your ministry, if 
you would not exact wrong terms of Communion.’ Viewed 
in this light, the question must have been put pro formd. 

Lamentable as it is that such a life should have been lost 
through what must be called a strange imprudence, we may 
perhaps think that it was well for Mr. Lowder not to have 
lived until increasing weakness had forced him to resign his 
London work. Had he done so,—had he, in this sense, sur- 
vived himself,—London and England would have missed the 
grandly pathetic lesson which was taught by such a funeral 
as his parishioners gave to their dead ‘ Father.’ We shall not 
describe it; let our readers turn to the last chapter of the 
biography. ‘Everything,’ says the proverb, ‘comes to him 
who can wait.’ Mr. Lowder did, and could wait, ‘making his 
soul his own.’ And the unwonted sight of white draperies for 
altar, and chancel, and stall at the funeral service must have 
been an expressive symbol alike of the pure single-heartedness 
of that devoted ministry, and of assurance that the principles 
which had been-its strength—whatever sacrifices they might 
demand, whatever checks they might encounter, whatever 
mistakes might be occasionally made in their application— 
had in them that which could not die, 

‘But when the wrath of man was past, 

Should conquer and should reign at last.’ 
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We conclude with the words of the Sfectator :— 


‘What we wish to ask is, whether it has really come to this, that 
there is no room in the Church of England for men like Mr. 
Lowder? It is obvious that if the bishops and magistrates of 
twenty years ago had had their way, with a Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act to give effect to their ‘monitions,’ Mr. Lowder, instead of 
civilizing a barbarous population, would have wasted his life in a 
prison cell. Would that have been well done ?’ 


Our authorities in Church and State might do worse than 
to consider this question, with their eyes on the prospects of 
religion in England, and on the responsibility of crushing 
agencies that have proved themselves powerful in its defence. 


ArT. IV.—CONVOCATION IN 1701. 


1. The Epistolary Correspondence of Francis Atterbury, D.D., 
Bishop of Rochester. (London, 1783.) 

2. Letters on Various Subjects to and from Wm. Nicolson, 
D.D., Archbishop of Cashel. (London, 1809.) 

3. Life and Death of King William III. BisHor KENNETT. 
(London, 1706.) 

4. A Narrative of the Proceedings of the Lower House of 
Convocation relating to Prorogations and Adjournments, 
&c. (London, 1701.) 


THE relations between Bishops and Presbyters in the pre- 
sent day are no doubt somewhat strained. On the one 
side lawlessness and insubordination are freely charged ; on 
the other, onesidedness and the lack of true Church spirit. 
The atmosphere is not altogether serene, but the bark of the 
Church has sailed through stormier waters than any that are 
now to be dreaded, and far more bitter contentions between 
officers and crew have not availed to wreck the goodly vessel. 
It is not without a reassuring effect to cast one’s eyes back over 
these past complications, and to observe the very small 
amount of harm they in effect produced. In fact the real 
season of danger to the Church is the season of profound tran- 
quillity ; when rulers do not vex with interference, and the 
ruled do not trouble with protests and opposition ; when all 
are happily content to acquiesce in doing nothing. Into this 
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calm sea the turbid and angry waters of the Revolution period 
flowed and were quieted during the eighteenth century. 
Bishops and Presbyters were at peace: but what a peace! 
Better far than this the most angry disputes of the Revolution 
era. To one episode in these disputes we propose now to direct 
the reader’s attention. 

It is not to be supposed that the 400 or 500 bishops and 
clergy who refused to take the oaths at the Revolution settle- 
ment represented the whole of the discontent felt by the 
clergy of the Church of England at the change of rulers. The 
nonjurors were the section which had the courage of its 
opinions, but among the jurors there was a large number who 
held every opinion which the others held, but yet did not feel 
themselves called upon to sacrifice all to their scruples about 
allegiance. The effect of this was that many men remained in 
office in the Church with somewhat uneasy consciences. They 
cherished bitter feelings towards the Government in which they 
had perforce acquiesced, and towards the bishops who were 
selected for patronage by this Government, and who gave it 
their vigorous support. Circumstances had brought about a 
union between politics and churchmanship. and the strongest 
antagonisms arising from each came together in concentrated 
power. The Bishop was a Whig and a Latitudinarian ; the 
Presbyter, a Tory and a strictly exclusive Churchman: and 
this antagonism, first developed at the Revolution, went on 
increasing as the reign proceeded. So long as Queen Mary 
lived there was always some sort of salve for the transferred 
allegiance, and some slight consideration shown by the ruling 
powers for the large phalanx of uneasy Churchmen. At her 
death things took an unfavourable turn. The King cared 
nothing for conciliation, and was openly indifferent to all 
forms of religion, The Queen had. taken an interest in 
Church patronage. William did not trouble himself about it, 
but handed over the royal right of nomination to a junta of 
Whig bishops, who were careful that none but safe men should 
enjoy the good things of the Church. This state of things 
offered a great opportunity to any man who was able and 
willing to be a party leader, and such a man was found in 
Francis Atterbury. Handsome, clever, eloquent, fairly learned, 
and of unshrinking audacity—hating the new dynasty, which 
had come in when he was too young to be called on for 
personal adhesion to it—nurtured on the choicest pabulum of 
Oxford traditions—Atterbury was exactly the man for the 
crisis and the occasion. In the ignorance of that age he was 
thought by many to have held his own against the great 
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Bentley in the Phalaris dispute. Some even opined that he 
had come off victorious. All must have been impressed by 
the wit, vigour, and audacity with which he had urged his views. 
He was an admirable preacher : a writer in the Zat/er speaks 
of him as ‘adding to the propriety of speech, which might 
pass the criticism of Longinus, an action which would have 
been approved by Demosthenes.’! Even Bishop Burnet, who 
hated him cordially, declares that he ‘was an excellent 
preacher.’ ? What his powers as an orator were, his speeches 
remain to testify. There was probably no man in England 
at that time who was in this respect his equal. All that 
was needed for Atterbury was an occasion for coming to the 
front. 

One of the most galling, and at the same time most 
legitimate, causes of discontent among the clergy was the con- 
tinued suppression of Convocation. Ever since, at the Revolu- 
tion, Tillotson had tried his comprehension scheme, and been 
signally foiled by the Church spirit of the Lower House of 
the Convocation of Canterbury, this body had been kept in 
abeyance. Tillotson had recommended this course to King 
William, and Tenison, his successor, was altogether of the 
same mind. The injustice was palpable, and the injury to 
the Church at so critical a time, extreme, It is amusing to 
read Burnet’s comment : 


‘ These men, who began now to be called the High Church party, 
had all along expressed a coldness, if not an opposition, to the present 
settlement. They set up a complaint of the want of Convocations, 
that they were not allowed to sit nor act with a free liberty, or con- 
sider the grievances of the clergy, nor the danger the Church was 
in. This was a new pretension never thought of since the Reforma- 
tion,’ # 

The xew pretension, however, proved to have some- 
thing in it. In the year 1697 appeared the famous Leéter to 
a Convocation Man, published anonymously,‘ demanding as 
a right the meeting, debating, and acting of Convocations of 
the clergy, simultaneously with the meeting of every Parlia- 
ment, and arguing in the strongest manner that the circum- 
stances of the times imperatively demanded that this ancient 
and inalienable right of the Church of England should be-no 
longer kept in abeyance. The sensation caused by this out- 
spoken utterance was immense. An answer to it was 


1 Tatler, No. 66. 2? Own Times, p. 676. 3 Tbid. p. 670. 
* It is attributed sometimes to Sir B. Shower, sometimes to Dr. Binkes. 
The former was probably the author. 
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attempted by Mr. Wright in a Letter to a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and a more learned and weighty one by Dr. Wake in 
The Authority of Christian Princes over their Ecclesiastical 
Synods. Now was the moment for Atterbury. He saw that 
Wake had grievously overstated his case: that he had attri- 
buted to English Sovereigns all the powers belonging to the 
absolute Princes of the Roman Empire, and that the very 
best construction that could be put upon his attempt was to 
describe it as ‘an endeavour to advance the prerogative of the 
Prince in Church matters as high, and to depress the interest 
of the subject spiritual as low, as ever he could with any colour 
of truth.’ ‘But,’ said Atterbury— 


‘Those divines who read lessons to princes how to strain their 
ecclesiastical power to the utmost without exceeding it, and oppress 
their clergy legally, are not surely the best men of their order. ‘They 
are Church Empsons and Dudleys ; and usually find the fate of such 
wretched instruments, to be detested by the one side, and at last 
abandoned by the other. Could we excuse his ill principles, yet 
what shall we say to those injurious reflections that accompany them 
—those slights and reproaches he so liberally casts on his order 
when it has the ill luck to come in his way. The clergy of his own 
time are dealt with yet worse by him. That part of them which 
desire a Convocation (that is, by his leave, the far greater part of them) 
are so represented by him as if they were irregular in their lives, 
violent in their tempers, and factious in their principles, and the 
Government is excited to take vengeance upon them as men embarked 
in a separate interest, and averse to all methods of supporting it.’ 


With this congenial theme to work upon, Atterbury applied 
himself to the task, and just at the beginning of the year 1700 
published his famous treatise on the Rights, Powers, and 
Privileges of an English Convocation. The book was received 
with an absolute chorus of approbation. It showed consider- 
able reading. It was composed in an excellent style, and was 
full of lively touches of satire and invective, which were 
especially pleasing to the Tory clergy as against their Whig 
superiors. The University of Oxford at once voted to 
Atterbury an honorary degree of D.D. Even Dr. Wake writes 
(March 28) that ‘the world is as full of Mr. Atterbury’s book 
as I left it in Oxford. I find men’s judgment follow their 
affections. Some look upon it to be a complete conquest, 
others to have no such formidable appearance in it; but in 
this all agree, that it was writ with a hearty good will, and may 
be a pattern for charity and good breeding.’ ?__ Not all, how- 

1 Atterbury’s Preface to Rights, Powers, and Privileges of Con- 
vocation. 

? Wake to Charlett. \icolson’s Correspondence. 
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ever, who were castigated in this clever book could receive their 
stripes with the meekness of Dr. Wake. Archdeacon Nicolson, 
who was much ridiculed in it for his historical publications, is 
very angry. He speaks of it as ‘surly,’ ‘ill-natured,’ and 
‘bantering ;’ tries to prove that the materials of it were only 
second-hand ; calls Atterbury the ‘pert gentleman of Christ 
Church, who has a much greater share of wit than logic.’! 
And yet all this time this book, which was creating so much 
commotion, was composed on an entirely false basis, and was 
a complete perversion of ecclesiastical history. For the whole 
argument is based upon the assumption that the part of the 
writ summoning the Bishops to Parliament, and at the same 
time directing them (premunientes) to cause two of their clergy 
to be elected to attend the Parliament, applies to the election 
of the clergy for Convocation. <A very slight acquaintance 
with the Church history of the reign of Edward I. might 
have taught the admirers of Atterbury’s bold argument that 
the Parliamentary writ and summons of the clergy, and the 
Convocation writ and summons of the clergy, were two entirely 
distinct things. The former was an invention of Edward IL, 
who, finding the clergy very hard to manage in the matter of 
supplies, wanted to get representatives of them in Parliament, 
and thus make laymen and churchmen join in one vote of 
supply. The latter was the ancient ecclesiastical summons to 
a Church Synod issuing from the Archbishop, sometimes with, 
sometimes without, the royal permission. But men in those 
days had not paid much attention to medieval Church history, 
and Atterbury was skilful enough to make the most of the 
undoubted fact of the old Parliamentary summons. This 
seemed to give to the Church Synods so important a constitu- 
tional status that the clergy welcomed it with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Burnet, Hody, and Kennett immediately answered 
Atterbury’s book. The Judges had a serious consultation as 
to whether it ought not to be indicted for assailing the pre- 
rogative.? But all this only enabled Atterbury to bring out, 
with a great flourish of trumpets, a second edition in December 
1700, containing some answers to his opponents, and bearing 
his name on the title-page, with a dedication to the two 
Archbishops. The battle in fact was won so far as influence 
went. The new Tory Ministry made it an absolute condition 
with the King that a Convocation should be summoned, and 
allowed to sit and debate ; and Tenison—the ‘old Rock’—the 


1 Nicolson to Wake and Dean. Jicolson’s Correspondence, v. 1. 
* Nichols’s Alemoir of Atterbury, xvi. 
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most uncompromising of Whigs and Latitudinarians—was 
called on to preside over the turbulent spirit which had been 
evoked. 

The Low Church party, conscious that a victory had been 
won over them, tried to minimize it by industriously spread- 
ing reports, that though the Convocation might be allowed to 
sit, yet it would be immediately prorogued and kept silent 
for another ten years, This was stated so confidently that 
even Atterbury was imposed upon by it.! Meantime he was 
anxious to bring it about that whatever the fate of the Con- 
vocation might be, at any rate the principles which he had 
sought to establish in his book might have practical applica- 
tion in the way in which the Convocation was summoned. 
The second edition of the Rights and Powers came out just 
at the moment that the Convocation elections were to begin, 
The Bishops of London, Rochester, and Exeter (Compton, 
Sprat, Trelawny) were convinced by Atterbury’s ingenious 
but fallacious argument that the Premunicntes writ in the 
Bishops’ summons applied to the Convocation, and summoned 
their clergy both under the Parliament writ and the Convo- 
cation writ.2, Atterbury declared that the same was about to 
be done in the dioceses of Oxford, Lichfield, Winchester, 
and Peterborough.? The forms of this writ, which had not 
been used since the Restoration, were zealously supplied by 
Atterbury,‘ and Bishop Compton was even induced to de- 
mand of the Archbishop that he should direct his suffragans 
to execute this writ as well as his own. When the Convoca- 
tion met on February 5 (1701) Atterbury was able to declare : 
‘We have as remarkable a majority in the Lower House as 
there is in the Upper the other way.’® He took his seat as 
Archdeacon of Totnes with a strong anticipation of doing 
something important towards advancing the liberties, powers 
and privileges of the inferior clergy. The first great matter 
was the choice of a prolocutor. Dr. Jane,® who had served 
the High Church party so well in a previous Convocation, 
was now incapacitated by ill health, and by the general con- 
sent of the party Dr. George Hooper, Dean of Canterbury, 
was selected as their candidate. There was no opposition, 
the moderates not feeling themselves strong enough to carry 
a prolocutor. On February 19 Dr. Hooper was presented to 
the Archbishop as president by Dr. Jane, in ‘an admirable 


1 Atterbury to Trelawny, Corresf. iii. 9. 

* Sprat to Trelawny, Corresf. iii. 16. 

* Atterbury to Newey, Corres. iii. 17. 4 1b. 5. 
> Corresp. ili. 22. © Now Dean of Gloucester. 
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speech,’ and his own speech was highly commended, and 
‘had severai artful wipes in it.’' The Convocation was then 
adjourned to February 25. Atterbury was not altogether 
satisfied with the temper shown by his colleagues. ‘ The whole 
Lower House together,’ he writes, ‘seem to be afraid to do 
what your lordship was not afraid to do singly—to own me; 
and I have some reason to apprehend that it is already deter- 
mined to drop me; by whose direction and management a 
little time will show.’? It was hardly to be expected that a 
number of grave and learned men would have at once ac- 
cepted to the full Atterbury’s historical views, which had now 
been fully exposed by Kennett and Hody. But while they 
might not agree altogether with these, they were, nevertheless, 
quite prepared to fall in with the spirit of the writer, and to 
wage war together with him against the domination of the 
Whig bishops. The point on which it was determined that 
the contest between the Lower and Upper Houses should 
turn was, in whom resided the right of proroguing the Lower 
House. Was the Lower House to consider itself prorogued at 
once when the schedule of prorogation came from the Arch- 
bishop, or was this to be held merely an intimation to the 
prolocutor of the Lower House that he was to prorogue that 
House, when its business was finished, to such and such a 
day and place? If the paper of the Archbishop did upon its 
receipt immediately take away from the Lower House its 
power of further acting, and oblige it to adjourn even if in 
the midst of a debate, it was clearly left in a very servile con- 
dition as regards the Upper House. If, on the contrary, the 
fixing of its adjournments and the time and place of its future 
sessions was left in the hands of its own chairman, it was 
made almost independent of the Upper House. Upon this 
point, therefore, Atterbury and his friends determined to try 
their strength. On February 25, after the Lower House had 
debated quietly for some hours, the Archbishop’s writ of pro- 
rogation was brought to the prolocutor. He received it, and 
at the same time informed the House that they were ‘ not to 
look upon themselves as prorogued until they had intimation 
from him.’ Upon this some of the members became ver 

‘ noisy,’ insisting— ; 

‘That they were actually prorogued, and that it was dangerous 
for them to stay and act on. Upon which the prolocutor briskly 
told them, that if there were any gentlemen there that thought them- 
selves endangered by staying, the best way for them would be, with the 


1 Corresp. iii. 27. 2 7, iii. 29. 
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leave of the House, to withdraw. But for his part he would take the 
chair again, and ask the House what they had further to say. And 
so he did. Upon this those two persons went out of the House, 
hoping for company; but they were followed by nothing but a 
general smile and the condemnation of their own people. So after 
some short debates the prolocutor published the adjournment, which 
is to Friday next. Everything has gone hitherto as we desire, and 
there is a prospect of our going on as we begun. We seem two or 
three to one, are sensible of our advantage, and keep our temper.’ ! 


Matters, however, were not destined to proceed quite so 
smoothly as Atterbury anticipated. At the next meeting of 
Convocation the prolocutor and two other members of the 
Lower House were sent for by the Archbishop, and reproved 
for what had been done in the matter of the adjournment, as 
well as for beginning business before the Bishopscame. They 
asserted stoutly that they were within their rights in these 
matters, and it was agreed that the matter should be referred 
to a committee to search for precedents. This committee 
issued its report in a few days’ time, to the effect that— 


‘The common usage of the House had been to continue sitting 
till the prolocutor adjourned it, and that it was not always adjourned 
to the same day with the Upper House. It also reported that the 
Lower House was accustomed to meet in a separate place from the 
Upper,” and not first to attend their lordships, and then be dismissed 
to the place arranged for them to sit in.’ 


It will be observed that the first part of this report really 
evades the point in dispute. It was not disputed that the 
prorogation was to be pronounced by the prolocutor ; the 
point was, whether he had any independent power in the 
matter, or was simply bound to pronounce that which the 
Archbishop had sent him down to pronounce. The Bishops 
did not by any means acquiesce in the statements of this 
report. ‘ The Bishops drew a very copious answer, in which 
all their precedents were examined and answered, and the 
matter was so clearly stated and so fully proved, that we 
hoped we had put an end to the dispute.” Vain hope! The 
Bishops’ opponents were of a more enduring fibre. The dis- 
pute was only beginning. The matter in question was a 
trifle. The real question was between Whig and Tory ; be- 
tween Williamites and Jacobites; between domineering 


1 Atterbury to Trelawny, Corresf. iii. 31. 
? ¢That when in the Upper House the Convocation was prorogued or 
adjourned by the words zz hunc locum, this House did meet apart from 
the same at the same particular place where tt sat last? 


$ Burnet’s Own Time, p. 690. 
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Latitudinarian Bishops and stubborn recalcitrant Presbyters ; 
between the Court and the country. 

‘The Lower House,’ continues Burnet, ‘ sat for some time about 
the reply to the Bishops’ paper, but instead of going on with that they 
desired a full conference, and began to affect in all their proceedings 
to follow the methods of the House of Commons. The Bishops re- 
solved not to comply with this, which was wholly new. They had 
upon some occasions called up the Lower House to a conference, in 
order to explaining some things to them ; but the clergy had never 
taken upon them to desire a conference with the Bishops before ; so 
they resolved not to admit of it, and told them they expected an 
answer to the paper they sent them, The Lower House resolved 
not to comply with this; but, on the contrary, to take no more notice 
of the Archbishop’s adjournments. ‘They did, indeed, observe the 
rule of adjourning themselves to the day which the Archbishop had 
appointed in his schedule ; but they did it as their own act, and they 
adjourned themselves to intermediate days.’ ! 


In this last statement the Bishop is not quite correct. The 
Lower House did not venture to sit as-a House on the days 
intermediate between the Bishops’ sittings, but by the device 
of appointing committees of the whole House they were able 
to compass practically the same thing. The business with 
which they occupied themselves was the censure of Toland’s 
Book, Christianity not Mysterious. On April 8 the Arch- 
bishop, after delivering a speech in which the Lower House 
was censured, adjourned the Synod to May 8. The Lower 
House, taking no notice of this, adjourned itself by its prolo- 
cutor to a different day. ‘An affectation of independence,’ 
says Bishop Kennett, ‘that was unknown to former Convo- 
cations, and never before attempted by any Presbyters in 
any Episcopal Church.’? Accordingly, when on May 8 the 
prolocutor again appeared before the Archbishop, he was told 
that whatever had been done in the meantime was ‘ not only 
null and void, but of very dangerous consequence.’ To this 
the prolocutor simply replied, handing the Archbishop a paper : 
‘I am commanded by the Lower House to bring up this 
paper, and I do present it as the act of the House this day.’ 
The Archbishop unwarily received the paper, which, on being 
examined, was found to be nothing more nor less than a reply 
to the Archbishop’s speech of April 8. We have no direct 
account of Atterbury’s share in the composition of this paper, 
but it is highly probable that he was the principal author of 
it. A paper of his, printed by Nichols, may indeed have 
served as the basis of it. In this he argues that— 


1 Burnet’s Own Time, p. 690. 
? Kennett, Complete Hist. iii. 839. 
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‘The being of the Lower House depends upon their power of 
adjourning themselves. Without this they are not a body of men 
capable of debating and resolving separately ; for they only can be 
the judges of the time in which they are to manage such debates and 
frame such resolutions. As part of the Synod they are only obliged 
to attend the Archbishop and Bishops when sitting ; and, conse- 
quently, to meet always at the time to which their lordships adjourn ; 
but, as a separate House, they have all the intermediate time to pre- 
pare business for the synodical day, when both Houses, z.e. the whole 
Synod, assembles. No instance can be produced in the world of any 
synod which was otherwise adjourned than by the common consent 
of the majority of all such as had a decisive voice in the affairs of it. 
The clergy have a decisive or definitive voice in all other synodical 
acts. How come they to want it in that of adjournment?’ ! 


The Bishops’ reply to the paper of the Lower House de- 
clares that the members of this body have— 


‘been carried up to higher degrees of disrespect and invasion of 
the metropolitan and episcopal rights (even such rights as are sup- 
ported by the law of the land and the King’s writ) than ever was 
attempted by any Lower House of Convocation before this time, or 
perhaps by any body of Presbyters where episcopacy was settled and 
acknowledged of divine and apostolical institution ; unless it were by 
such Presbyters as designed to destroy that institution, which the 
Archbishop and Bishops are persuaded the body of the Lower House 
do not, though the action of a part of them manifestly tend that way. 
And their lordships give the particular instances of their exorbitant 
claims and practices in separate adjournments ; in appointing com- 
mittees of the whole House ; in giving leave as a House to their 
members to be absent ; in not answering the Archbishop and Bishops 
in writing when so required ; in demanding a free conference ; in 
pretending a power of making a distinct recess and some other prac 

tices, which, together with the reports raised upon them, hath given 
the greatest blow to this Church that hath been given it since the 
Presbyterian assembly that sat at Westminster in the late times of 
confusion.’ ? 


While matters were in this embittered state between the 
two Houses, the first movement towards compromise and con- 
ciliation came from the Bishops. A committee of five Bishops 
was appointed to meet a committee of the Lower House, not 
to exceed ten, ‘to inspect all the acts of the House in the 
present session, and to report their judgments thereon.’ This 
seemed a fair proposal—and as the members of the Lower 
House were to outnumber the Bishops as two to one-—a pro- 
posal from which there was no good reason for holding back. 
But the members of the Lower House had too much of the 


1 Atterbury’s Corresp. iv. 342. 
* Kennett, Complete Hist. iii. 840. 
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proud spirit of Atterbury to agree to it. They were satisfied 
with their own acts and proceedings. They were not inclined 
to consent that they should be overhauled and criticized by 
a committee. ‘In a new and unprecedented way of contempt 
they answered that they did not think fit to appoint such a 
committee.’! And as though determined to keep no bounds 
with the Upper House, the prolocutor, receiving the Arch- 
bishop’s schedule of adjournment, took no notice of it, and 
adjourned the House to a different day. This was open war. 
But Atterbury and his allies were not inclined to stop even 
here. Among the Bishops the animating spirit was without 
doubt that politic and very able man who had been so deeply 
mixed up in the intrigues which had preceded the Revolution, 
and had been rewarded for his good service by the See of 
Salisbury. Gilbert Burnet, equally ready to dash off a history 
of the Reformation, or a theological treatise on the Articles, as 
to conduct a back-stai‘s intrigue, or play the bishop with even 
more than Whig haughtiness, had, in his hasty theology, laid 
himself open to some severe animadversions and criticisms. 
If Burnet could be reached and intimidated, a mighty blow 
would be struck for High Church against Latitudinarian 
ascendency. The attempt should, therefore, be made. The 
Bishops were eager to scold the Presbyters for their unfitting 
conduct; but let them look to themselves, and see if those 
who had been preferred to high places were not to be found 
wanting even in the very elements of true theology. The 
censure on Burnet’s Articles was not difficult to draw up, but 
it would be nothing unless presented to the Bishops, and how 
was this to be accomplished? The bishops would probably 
receive nothing from their undutiful Presbyters until submis- 
sion were made. They would certainly not receive this if 
they knew beforehand its contents. The Lower House, 
therefore, resorted to stratagem, and certainly their stratagem 
appears to have been somewhat disingenuous. The prolo- 
cutor appeared at the door of the Upper House with a paper, 
which he desired to present. He was told that nothing could 
be received, except an apology, for the late irregularity. He 
was asked whether this paper was of that nature. . He said 
that it was ‘something concerning it. Upon this he was 
allowed to read the paper, and the astonished Bishops heard 
this exordium :— 


‘ The paper that the Lower House have desired the prolocutor to 
present to your Grace and your lordships is their humble representa- 


1 Kennett, 7. s. 
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tions concerning a book entitled, “‘ 4n Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England,” and hath no relation to the supposed 
érregularity your Grace and your lordships think fit to complain of ; 
of that we are ready to give your lordships satisfaction when thereunto 
called. And in the meantime we most humbly repeat our request 
that your Grace and your lordships will be pleased to receive this 
paper.’ ! 


This was a thunderbolt to the Bishops, and something like 
a studied and public affront. The paper would, no doubt, 
have been at once contemptuously refused, but the Bishop of 
Salisbury was not of the mind that it should be. He would 
hear what these arrogant Presbyters ventured to allege against 
him ; and, conscious of his own powers and great facility, he 
anticipated giving them a crushing reply :— 


‘They were highly incensed against me,’ writes Burnet, ‘and 
censured my exposition of the Articles, which, in imitation of the 
general impeachments in the House of Commons, they put in three 
general propositions : First, that it allowed a diversity of opinions, 
which the Articles were framed to avoid ; secondly, that it contained 
many passages contrary to the true meaning of the Articles, and to 
. other received doctrines of our Church ; thirdly, that some things in 
it were of dangerous consequence to the Church, and derogated from 
the honour of the Reformation. What the particulars were to which 
these general heads referred could never be learned ; this was a secret 
lodged in confiding hands. I begged that the Archbishop would dis- 
pense with the order made against further communication with the 
Lower House as to the matter ; but they would enter into no par- 
ticulars, unless they might at the same time offer some other matters 
which the Bishops would not admit of.’ ? 


Content with having thus struck and made uncomfortable 
the most vigorous of their opponents, the Lower House now 
condescended to give some explanation of their irregular pro- 
ceedings. The following represents their view of their rights 
and privileges :— 


‘We of the Lower House, being a distinct House, with a power 
of dissenting from the proposals of the Upper, conceive ourselves 
entirely at liberty to admit of or decline the appointment of com- 
mittees from time to time as we shall see fit. And particularly 
in this case we conceive that the only way of your lordships knowing 
the transactions of this House is by our voluntarily laying them before 
you ; and if your lordships demand the view of the journals as of 
right we are thereby the more obliged to insist on this our liberty. 
That notwithstanding this, the respect and duty we owe to your 
tordships had prevailed with us to have complied with your lordships’ 


1 Kennett, Complete Hist. iv. 840. 
2 Burnet’s Own ime, p. 691. 
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proposal, had it not been introduced by what was very surprising, 
namely, your lordships declaring it to be your opinion that whatso- 
ever we had done as an House in any intermediate session between 
April 8 and the said May 8 was of dangerous consequence, not only 
to ourselves, but to the clergy of the province whom we represent. 
These are some of the reasons which, under these circumstances and 
at that time, moved us to decline the appointment of any such com- 
mittee. And these reasons, we presume, had your lordships given us 
occasion to present them, had been sufficient to have cleared us in 
your opinion from any irregularity, and to have prevented you from 
proceeding immediately to any sentence against us, though your 
lordships had conceived that you had such a power. But we cannot 
forbear to represent to your lordships that had we been duly found 
guilty of any irreguiarity in this matter, yet your lordships’ sentence 
cutting off all intercourse and correspondence between the two 
Houses is not only over-severe, being passed on so small an occasion, 
but destroys for the present the whole design and the very being of 
a Convocation.’ ! 


This paper drew forth a long reply from the President and 
Bishops, which censures in severe terms the irregularities of 
the Presbyters, and declares that ‘until they return to their 
duty they cannot proceed on business with them, nor receive 
anything from them.’ The paper also very clearly sets forth 
the true nature of Convocation, which had been so confused 
by Atterbury’s mistaken argument as to the Parliamentary 
summons and the Premunientes clause : 





‘The whole Convocation is but one dody. They meet together 
first in one place before the Archbishop as president, sitting fro ¢ri- 
bunalt, as it is always expressed ; and though afterwards the Lower 
clergy have, by the appointment of the President, a particular place 
assigned to them to treat and debate in apart, yet whenever the 
President pleases they are obliged to return to the Upper House 
where they first assembled, and both Houses are always continued 
and prorogued by one instrument and act.’ ? 


This, no doubt, is the true doctrine as to the status of 
Convocation ; but it was altogether repudiated by those who 
had been led by Atterbury to look upon themselves as an 
ecclesiastical House of Commons. The strife continued. The 
Bishops voted that the censuring of Bishop Burnet’s book 
without alleging particulars was ‘ defamatory and scandalous.’ 
They several times demanded the particulars of the charge. 
At length the prolocutor appeared with two papers, and 
offered to deliver the one containing the particulars, if also he 
might at the same time deliver the other, which contained a 


Kennett, ii. 842. ? Ibid. p. 843, 
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reply to the Bishops’ late censure. The Archbishop would 
only accept the first, and so the prolocutor withdrew without 
presenting either. Soon after this the Convocation was dis- 
solved, together with the Parliament. 

Meantime those who had taken a prominent part in 
these disputes were preparing and pouring forth a perfect 
flood of pamphlets in defence of one or the other of the two 
parties. There was certainly as much (if not more) of ability 
on the side of the moderate men who held with the Bishops 
as on the other side. Gibson, Kennett, and Hody were quite 
a match for Hooper, Atterbury and Binkes. Dr. Hooper, 
the prolocutor, put out a pamphlet called A Narrative of the 
Proceedings of the Lower House of Convocation relating to 
Prorogations and Adjournments. To this Kennett replied in 
a Counter Narrative,’ which was eagerly patronized by the 
Bishops. Dr. Gibson on the moderate side published A Letter 
to a Friend in the Country concerning the Proceedings of the 
present Convocation, and was answered by Atterbury in a 
tract entitled Zhe Power of the Lower House to adjourn 
atself vindicated from the misrepresentations of a late Paper. 
Atterbury writes of this to his friend Bishop Trelawny : ‘ Mr. 
Bennet printed 1,500 of the Answers, and they are pretty 
well gone off. Dr. Jane sent for forty of them, but none of 
our other great men here have been pleased to give any 
manner of encouragement to it’? In another letter he also 
speaks complainingly of want of support. ‘What can be 
done by one poor hand and head by the blessing of God 
I will do towards stemming matters. But in the meantime it 
is a little uncomfortable to be left to work alone without any 
assistance, or anybody to bear a part in the same cause.’ 
Preparations were now being made for a new Parliament and 
Convocation. In Atterbury’s view it was of the utmost im- 
portance that the execution of the Prmunientes writ should 
be continued, and that the clergy should be chosen for Con- 
vocation on this Parliamentary basis. This view he 
advocated in a Letter to a Clergyman in the Country concerning 
the choice of members and the execution of a Parliament writ 
Sor the ensuing Convocation (dated November 17, 1701), and 
this was followed by a Second Letter on the same subject 


1 Atterbury’s Correspondence, iv. 350. It was also answered in A 
Letter to the Author of the Narrative, of which Atterbury says, ‘It is 
written very craftily and skilfully and will carry a reputation in the 
world, and by its friends be called unanswerable.’—Corresp. iii. 52. 

2 Correspondence, iii. 51. 
*. 1b. iit, $5. 
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(December 10, 1701). An answer to these two letters 
quickly appeared under the title, Zhe Case of the ‘ Premu- 
nientes’ considered, and about the same time, another reply 
entitled Zhe late Pretence of a constant Practice to enter the 
Parliament, as well as the Provincial Writ in front of the Acts 
of every Synod. Again another, The late Pretence further 
considered. Atterbury responded with A Third Letter to a 
Clergyman in the Country, and his antagonist by an Aunswer to 
a Third Letter, &c. And so the strife waxed hot and furious 
through the autumn and winter of 1701. Atterbury was 
most anxious that those Bishops who had acted under the 
Premunientes clause should continue to do so, as he thought 
that this was the real foundation for the liberties of the 
clergy. He writes to Bishop Trelawny— 


‘I humbly beseech your lordship not to let the execution of the 
Preemunientes drop in your diocese. I have considered that matter 
with all the care and application in the world, and whatever thoughts 
other people have of it, am satisfied that it is the only unmoveable 
foundation of the clergy’s right to a Parliamentary attendance. 
Upon what your lordship does in this matter will in great measure 
depend what the Bishops of London and Rochester shall do.’ ! 


In spite of the exertions of Atterbury and his friends the 
Convocation which met at the close of 1701 was not so 
favourable to the claims of the House of Presbyters to act 
independently of the bishops as the former synod had been. 
On January 8, 1702, Atterbury writes: ‘Our majority in 
Convocation is much sunk to what it was, and there are other 
discouragements both within ourselves and without us.’? 
Among these ‘discouragements’ one of the chief was the 
decided refusal of Dr. Hooper the prolocutor of the late 
Convocation to accept the office again. 


‘We had a melancholy prospect last night,’ writes Atterbury ; 
*the old prolocutor absolutely refused to stand; Dr. Jane was not 
come up, and we were forced to agree upon the Dean of Sarum 
(Dr. Woodward), for whom, nevertheless, we. carried it by eight vctes. 
‘There were thirty-seven for him, and twenty-nine for Dr. Beveridge. 
We are to present the Dean of Sarum this day fortnight ; which long 
adjournment is not well relished.’ 


The Bishops thought to put off the evil day as long as 
possible. On January 13, the meeting of the Synod took 
place in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 


1 Atterbury to Trelawny, Corresf. iii. 58. 
2 Corresp. iii. 62. 3 Corres p. iii. 59. 
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‘The old prolocutor and the new one spoke both like men that 
were willing to heal the breach that had been unhappily made ; and 
the Archbishop answered them as mildly in a long speech full of 
professions of his being willing to forget and forgive, and of 
assurances that the suspicions we had entertained about the Bishops 
were altogether groundless. At the end of his speech he directed 
us to go to the Consistory and call over our House. We did so, and 
by the time we had done it, Tyllot was there ready with his schedule 
wherein their lordships had adjourned the Convocation from Henry 
VII. Chapel to Jerusalem Chamber. It was insisted that the pro- 
locutor should read this schedule as a message from the Archbishop. 
We at last agreed that the actuary should read it as a paper, not as 
a schedule. After it was read many were for going out, as having 
sufficient notice of the Archbishop’s adjournment. But at last they 
were prevailed with to stay. Then the debate rose whether we 
should adjourn in the style of the schedule to Jerusalem Chamber, 
or iz hunc locum. ‘The dispute held an hour or more, and at last it 
was agreed to adjourn in the style of the schedule to Jerusalem 
Chamber, with a salvo jure.’ ! 

If this arrangement led any of the moderate party to think 
that now peace was likely to ensue, they were quickly unde- 
ceived. On January 18, Atterbury moved that the phrase in 
which the prorogation of the Lower House was entered in 
the minutes should be changed. Hitherto the phrase had 
been Prolocutor intimavit hanc Convocationem esse continua- 
tam. Inplace of this was now substituted Dominus Prolocutor 
continuavit et prorogavit quoad hanc domum ; thus distinctly 
attributing the power of prorogation to the prolocutor, and 
implying ‘the independence of the Lower House at the next 
session ; the Archbishop’s writ of prorogation was merely laid 
on the table as though a matter with which the Lower House 
had no special concern. The prolocutor notified the adjourn- 
ment as from himself, and the new phrase was entered in the 
minutes. Then the Bishops’ party indignantly protested, and 
moved to have their protest entered on the minutes. A fierce 
debate followed ; Dr. Beveridge endeavoured to heal the 
strife, and it ended as these debates so often do, in the 
appointment of a committee. The committee, which was 
fairly constituted, recommended a middle course, namely, 
that the ancient form of prorogation should be used, but that 
the House need not be adjourned till the business of the day 

1 Atterbury to Trelawny, Corresp. iv. 342. The comparatively 
peaceful termination of the dispute was greatly due to the solemn words 
uttered by Beveridge, ‘ Mr. Prolocutor, [ call upon you, inthe name of 
Jesus Christ, not to open our first meeting in such contempt and dis- 
obedience to the Archbishop and Bishops, and in giving such offence and 
scandal to our enemies.’—Gdson MSS. Lathbury, p. 365. 
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was over. The happy device of the via media proved, as is 
too often the case, abortive. Both sides claimed the victory, 
and acrimonious disputes, protests, and declarations were rife. 
Meantime the prolocutor, falling ill, appointed a deputy to act 
for him. 

At Atterbury’s suggestion Dean Aldrich was selected for 
this office. The moderate party hearing of this at once 
declared that reference must be made to the Archbishop. 
Some members were hastening off to do this. Others were 
trying to hinder them. A tumultuary scene arose in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel. Aldrich proceeded to read prayers, which 
for a moment stilled the excitement. Immediately after 
prayers were ended, Kennett moved that a message should be 
sent to the President. Aldrich himself appears to have moved 
‘that the sub-prolocutor should take the chair. This was 
carried by acclamation, and he took the chair. Then arose 
a shout of the out-voted party that he ‘had no right to the 
chair till confirmed,’ and a body of the Bishops’ men rushed 
off to the Jerusalem Chamber, where the Bishops were met. 
The Archbishop hearing of the occurrence at once formally 
summoned the Lower House to Jerusalem Chamber. ‘An 
incident of great moment has happened,’ he said ; ‘we must 
take time to consider it ; the Convocation is prorogued till 
Saturday, February 14.’ This was a sudden and heavy blow, 
but Atterbury was not inclined to yield. He shouted to his 
brethren as they left the Jerusalem Chamber to come back to 
their own House. Some he even pushed bodily before him.' 
He succeeded in getting together forty-two, who were ready 
to defy the Archbishop’s prorogation, and to act in absolute 
independence. But now these turmoils received a terrible 
and startling rebuke. The very next day the prolocutor 
died. He appears to have been a litigious man, and was 
involved in strife with his Bishop (Burnet). Probably he had 
been selected for his office on this very account. His death 
was a heavy blow to the High Church party. Without a 
head they could make no stand. On their own principles 
their House was incomplete and incompetent to act. And 
they had good reason to think that the Archbishop would not 
be above taking advantage of the opportunity. The way 
indeed in which he received the intelligence of Dr. Wood- 
ward’s death was somewhat shocking. ‘Brethren of the 
Clergy, I hear the prolocutor is dead, and we are very 
much surprised at the news of it. We must consider what is 


' Lathbury’s Convocation, p. 370, note. 
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proper to be done on this occasion.’' It certainly did not 
seem to require much consideration to decide that the House 
having unhappily lost its prolocutor should be directed to 
choose another. But this was not the view of Tenison, 
Burnet, and the Bishops. Their enemies were delivered into 
their hands and they would hold them captive. No pro- 
locutor should be chosen, but the Convocation should be 
prorogued from time to time, so that in case of emergency it 
might be summoned. ‘There was a consult of Bishops held 
upon this point this morning,’ writes Atterbury, ‘and their 
opinion was that we should not be allowed to choose any.’ ? 
This was flat tyranny. Atterbury at once published a 
pamphlet reflecting on such an unjust method of treatment.* 
The Archbishop seems to have sent the members of the Lower 
House away with the cynical recommendation that they 
should go to their cures and catechize their people in prepara- 
tion for Easter.‘ Some forty-five members, led by Atterbury, 
refused to submit to this. They met in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, and debated, choosing a chairman or moderator. Some 
were for choosing a prolocutor on their own responsibility ; 
some for making a remonstrance to the Archbishop by a 
member deputed for that purpose; others, as Atterbury, 
for making a formal protest subscribed by all their names, 
and offering this to the Upper House for entering in their 
journals. If it should be refused it might be entered on the 
books of the Lower House and published. From this bold 
step the majority of the members, however, shrank,’ and the 
oral remonstrance was determined on. Archdeacon Drewe 
was appointed to make this, and on March 3, when the 
Archbishop’s commissary (Gardiner, Bishop of Lincoln) came 
to the Jerusalem Chamber to further prorogue’ the Convoca- 
tion, he attempted to do this. Difficulties immediately arose. 
The commissary said the protest must be made in writing, 
and then a dispute began between the members of the Lower 
House who were thronging the ante-chamber of the Jerusalem 
Chamber, on the point in whose name it was to be drawn—in 
the name of the House or in the name of certain members ? 
Before this was settled the commissary had finished his 
business and disrobed. He consented, however, afterwards, to 
receive the message in his private capacity, and to convey it 


1 Kennett’s Complete Hist. iii. 847. 

* Atterbury to Trelawny, Corres. iii. 75. 

3A faithful Account of some Transactions tn the three last Sessions of 
Convocation. 
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to his Genin Nothing, ‘ieeaaitas came of this, and the King’ s 
death occurring within three days afterwards, the lawyers 
held that Convocation was thereby dissolved.2 The High 
Church clergy were no doubt well consoled for the harsh 
measures of Tenison by the reflection that in the Princess 
who now succeeded to the throne they were certain of a good 
friend. Thus Atterbury, discussing the situation to his clergy 
at Totnes, could say with calmness, that though the death of 
the prolocutor had been ‘laid hold of in order to perplex 
affairs, and hinder the Convocation from proceeding to busi- 
ness, yet, God be thanked, we have a gracious Queen on 
the throne, who we are sure will be so far from doing any 
harm to the Church that she will not in her time suffer any 
to be done to it.* The strife, however, had many more years 
to run, and Atterbury many more battles to fight. High 
Church and Low Church continued to contend all through 
the reign of Queen Anne, though the former usually pre- 
served the ascendency. The accumulated bitterness of the 
long contention was at length discharged in the fierce per- 
sonalities of the Bangorian controversy. From that period 
the struggle absolutely ceases and continues in abeyance until 
quite modern times. 

To the disputes of 1701 we owe the text — of the pro- 
cedure in our Convocations, Gibson's Synodus Anglicana, and 
the practical settling by it of the questions then raised. Atter- 
bury’s view as to the Parliamentary character of the Lower 
House was finally demolished by Wake in his learned folio, 
published in 1703, and has never since reappeared. But though 
Atterbury may have been mistaken in his historical views, he 
did good service for the Church in his day. He showed to the 
State authorities who ignored it, and to the Whig Bishops who 
oppressed it, that the Church of England had its rights and 
privileges and was not content to forego them. He evoked a 
strong and vigorous Church spirit, which, though deeply 
tinged with secular influences, and not built altogether on 
true Church principles, nevertheless by its vigour, and the 
considerable amount of truth which it held, served to repress 
and shame the fawning of an Erastian subserviency. He put 

1 Atterbury, Corres. iii. 86. Kennett, iii. 840. 

2 This opinion was a good deal questioned. Atterbury and his party 
held that, the clergy being summoned to attend Parliament under the 
Premunientes clause, their assembly continued as long as the Parliament, 
which by a special Act was continued after the King’s death. But the 
lawyers were agreed that this act did not include Convocation, which 


was called by a different writ and had a different constitution. 
3 Charge to Archdeaconry of Totnes, Corres. ii. 217. 
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in motion a power which, continually gathering strength and 
momentum, presently, in the time of Sacheverell, scattered a 
Whig Ministry like a pack of cards, and proved to statesmen 
for ever that the Church of England, once thoroughly roused 
and united, is an overwhelming influence in the State, and 
that it cannot be safely oppressed beyond a certain limit. So 
powerful indeed was the championship of this talented man, 
who was first called to the front in this Convocation con- 
troversy, that it was found in the era of the first George that 
the King’s government could not be carried on unless he were 
either bought or ruined. The first expedient was tried and 
failed. The second was then resorted to, and succeeded but 
too well. 


ART. V.—THE RISE OF BUDDHISM. 


1. The History of Antiquity. From the German of Professor 
MAX DUNCKER. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. IV. 
(London, 1880.) 

. Buddhism: being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of 
Gautama the Buddha. By T. W. Ruys DAVIDs, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service. With Map. (London, 1880.) 

3. The Hibbert Lectures, 1881.—Lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion, as illustrated by some points in the 
History of Indian Buddhism. By T. W. Ruys DAvIDs. 
(London, 1881.) 

4. Buddhist Birth Stories; or, Fdtaka Tales. Being the 
Fatakatthavannand. For the first time edited in the 
original Pali, by V. FAUSBOLL, and translated by 
T. W. Ruys Davips. Translation, Vol. I. (London, 
1880.) 

5. Zhe Sacred Books of the East. Translated by various 
Oriental scholars and edited by F. MAX MULLER. Vol. 
X. Part I. . The Dhammapada. A Collection of Verses, 
being one of the Canonical Books of the Buddhists. 
Translated from the Pali by F. MAX MULLER. Part II. 
The Sutta Nipdta. Translated by V. FAUSBOLL. Vol. 
XI. Buddhist Suttas from the Péli. Translated by 
T. W. Ruys Davips. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1881.) 
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6. The Vinaya Pitakam, one of the Principal Buddhist Holy 
Scriptures in the Péli Language. Edited by HERMANN 
OLDENBERG. Vol. I. Zhe Mahévagga. (London, 1879.) 


AMONGST the various forms of religion to which attention has 
been called in recent years, there is not one that can show a 
stronger claim to be made a subject of inquiry and reflection 
than Buddhism, nor is there one more fruitful in revelations, 
whether to the student of the history of philosophy, or to the 
student of humanity, or to the believer in the Christian 
religion, or to that very modern phenomenon the soz-disant 
impartial student of religion in general. The inquirer whose 
aim it is to trace the development of human thought will be 
rewarded by finding beneath the rubbish-heaps of later accre- 
tions a marvellous insight into moral truth. He will be 
startled to find in one of the aspects of Buddhism a theory of 
the universe, formulated five centuries before the Christian era, 
which presents a singular parallel to one of the latest products 
of German philosophy. Side by side with that theory he will 
be no less surprised to find ideas which are not merely re- 
flected in the Agnosticism and the Positivism of to-day, but 
are amongst their very watchwords or the mottoes inscribed 
upon the banners and the shields of their champions. 

To the thoughtful Christian who anticipates with prayerful 
hope the subjugation of the world to the obedience of Christ, 
Buddhism should be a subject of uncommon interest. When 
he learns its past conquests and appreciates the extent of its 
present sway, nearly five hundred millions of human beings, or 
about one-third of the human race being, with whatever incon- 
sistencies, its adherents, he will seek to know the secret of its 
power. A twofold inquiry will seem forced upon him. He 
will ask, in the first place, what causes can be assigned for 
its rise and early progress. It will be our aim in this paper 
to make it clear that modern scholarship supplies a fairly 
satisfactory answer to this question. In the second place, he 
will ask why it is that this product of Indian civilization has 
been able to hold its ground against Christianity, whereas 
Brahmanism, the parent and the rival of Buddhism, though 
after an internecine struggle it remained master of the Indian 
territory, is now, as Professor Max Miiller tells us, only the 
lingering shell of a religion, a mere body of superstitions 
clung to by the uneducated, and whereas the religions asso- 
ciated with the higher civilizations of Greece and Rome, and 
reflected in the masterpieces of the world’s literature, have 
utterly perished before the banner of the Cross. 
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Our present purpose being to speak chiefly of early 
Buddhism, we must forego any lengthened discussion of the 
second of these questions, notwithstanding its vast practical 
importance. We are bound, however, to suggest that in so 
far as the question is not answered by the intrinsic excellence 
and the missionary spirit of Buddhism, it raises the doubt 
whether, with some splendid exceptions, modern missionary 
enterprise has been, at any rate until recent times, in any par- 
ticular excepting zeal, worthy of its task ; whether the full 
strength of the Church has been put forth to grapple with 
that task; whether the representatives of Christianity have 
set about the task in the right way ; whether instead of pre- 
senting the grand Christian creed in its entirety, they have 
not carried into those distant lands their narrow and exclusive 
habit of magnifying, out of all proportion, separate and some- 
times minor points of doctrine, or even of opinion—a habit 
which explains that mutual contradiction between Christian 
teachers that forms a notorious stumbling-block to the alien ; 
whether, finally, they have not too often failed to exhibit a 
due measure of that large intellectual as well as emotional 
sympathy which constitutes an essential element of missionary 
success. Our own generation has seen, we are aware, vast 
improvements in this department of religious effort, and from 
various quarters testimony is received of the devotion, self- 
denial, tact, and other noble qualities of the missionary band, 
whose labours in sowing the seed, we doubt not, will in due 
time be rewarded by an abundant harvest. 

If the want of sympathy in past days might find some 
excuse in the ignorance that concealed from the Christian 
teacher the moral excellences, the noble truths, which are 
enshrined in other systems and which might furnish ground 
common to himself and those whom he sought to win as sub- 
jects of his Divine Master, that excuse will avail no longer. 
Modern erudition and enterprise have brought or are bringing 
to our hands in English dress the religious books of the world, 
and he who is preparing to labour in the mission field may 
start with advantages undreamt of before. And what should 
be his attitude with regard to the religious and moral truth 
that exists outside the borders of the Christian Church? Of 
course we only‘smile at the idea of the ancient Christian 
writer who concluded that the Devil had originated a counter- 
feit presentment of the truth for the purpose of hindering the 
progress of the truth itself, or even at the less grotesque but 
certainly erroneous idea of other writers, both ancient and 
comparatively modern, that the truths found elsewhere must 
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have been derived from Holy Scripture. Educated thought 
has abandoned such views as these: what ought to be main- 
tained in their stead? It seemsto us that while the Christian. 
ought to recognize with the fullest sympathy whatever 
excellence he may find in any quarter whatsoever, he should 
at the same time stoutly assert that true Christianity alone 
sums up all the truths spiritual or moral that exist dispersedly 
elsewhere, that it alone presents them in fitting mutual pro- 
portion, and knows the secret of reconciling the most exalted 
spiritual aspirations and conceptions with the most energetic 
practical life. Bishop Pearson, it will be remembered, sum- 
marizes his explanation of the Catholic character of the 
Church in the following words :— 


‘Wherefore I conclude that this Catholicism, or second affection. 
of the Church, consisteth generally in universality, as embracing all 
sorts of persons, as to be disseminated through all nations, as com- 
prehending all ages, as containing all necessary and saving truths, as 
obliging all conditions of men to all kind of obedience, as curing all 
diseases, and planting all graces, in the souls of men.’ ! 


This, and not the denial of independent excellence elsewhere, 
should be the leading principle of the Christian’s treatment of 
other religions. But, far as we are from believing that God 
left himself without witness elsewhere, both external and 
internal, both in nature and in conscience, we maintain that 
the course of religious development that culminated in 
Christianity has worked out in so unique a manner, through 
so unique a history, and with such exceptional benefits to man- 
kind, so exalted a scheme of theology and morals, so perfect 
a combination of faith, hope, and charity, as can only be 
accounted for by special Divine guidance, in one word—by 
revelation. 

The compelling force of this argument is, unfortunately, 
not universally admitted. This leads us to remark upon an 
additional motive for making closer acquaintance with the 
principles of early Buddhism. Those who regard al! religions 
alike as the natural product of the human mind, as merely the 
various forms into which, under varying circumstances, primi- 
tive illusions have developed, invite us to see a specially in- 
structive parallel between Buddhism and Christianity. The 
challenge is one which the Christian teacher ought not alto- 
gether to decline. If our contention is true, the parallel will 
indeed prove instructive, but in the opposite sense to that 
which is intended. From the perusal of a warmly sympa- 


1 See Exposition of the Creed, art. ix. 
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thetic account of early Buddhism, such, for example, as that 
furnished in the H/zbbert Lectures for last year by the well- 
known Pali scholar Mr. (now Dr.) Rhys Davids, the inquirer 
will rise, we believe, confirmed in his conviction that the 
subtlest human reason, the concentrated thought of a nation 
absorbed beyond all other nations in the religious problem, 
could never ‘by searching find out God,’ or, in more philoso- 
phical phrase, could not even formulate a tolerable account 
of man’s relation to the universe. 

The rise of Buddhism cannot be understood unless we can 
represent to ourselves, even imperfectly, the earlier condi- 
tion and fortunes and some mental conceptions of the 
people amongst whom it rose. In the following remarks we 
shall take chiefly as our guide Professor Max Duncker, who, 
in his History of Antiquity, has in the most masterly manner 
gathered for us the fruits of other men’s labours, and focussed 
the scattered lights which they have thrown upon special 
departments of inquiry. His work is a monument of patient 
ingenuity. In the part before us he had to tell the story, 
extending over two thousand years, of that branch of our own 
great Aryan race which is specially distinguished from all 
other branches by its marvellous development of philosophic 
and religious thought alongside of a total neglect of history. 
“The Indians, he says, ‘have not written their history, 
because at a very early period they began to dedicate their 
lives to the future world.’! ‘Neither prince nor people show 
the least interest in preserving the memory of their actions or 
fortunes. No other nation has been so late in recording their 
traditions.’ ? 

The history had then to be pieced together out of the 
‘remains of poetry and the wreck of literature,’ with the aid 
of such side lights, scanty and obscure, as might be derived 
from other sources. Professor Max Duncker relies, it is true, 
upon Burnouf and other writers, who preceded the recent 
development of Pali scholarship, and the fuller knowledge 
which in consequence of it we are now obtaining of the actual 
contents of the Buddhist sacred literature ;? but this fact does 


1 The History of Antiquity, vol iv. p. 555. ? Ibid. p. 27. 

3 The relation of Pali to Buddha and of the Pali sacred texts to pri- 
mitive Buddhism would scarcely interest all readers; but it ought not to 
be entirely passed over. We therefore introduce here a few remarks upon 
it, in part extracted and summarized from Dr. Hermann Oldenberg’s 
Introduction to his edition of Zhe Vinaya Pitaka, p. x\viii seg. With 
regard to the contents and the style of representation, the Pali version 
has hitherto shown itself to be the most original, if not ¢/e original, version 
of the Buddhist canonical scriptures. In regard to dialect, however, it 
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not detract from the general accuracy of the picture which he 
draws of the state of society in which Buddhism took its rise, 
nor as a matter of fact do we find him very far wrong in his 
account of early Buddhism, when we check his statements 
by comparison with those of later authorities. The chief 
point in which a difference may be seen—and it is one that 
we shall do well to note—is that he does not appreciate at its 
full value the extraordinary excellence of the practical ethics 
which are interwoven with Buddhism. 

It will be convenient to follow Professor Max Duncker 
in designating the Aryan population of India by the term 
Aryas. 

The Aryas entered India from the north-west, and occu- 
pied at first the valley of the Indus and its tributary streams. 
The earliest historical notice from which their presence there 
can be inferred is the brief but significant mention in the 
Bible (1 Kings ix. 26-28, and x. II, 12, and 22) of the 
nautical enterprise undertaken by King Solomon in conjunc- 
tion with the Pheenician king of Tyre. The expedition sailed 
from Elath at the head of the eastern arm of the Red Sea, 
and returned after an absence of three years, bringing gold, 
silver, precious stones, ivory, apes, peacocks,- and ‘almug’ 


certainly differs from the original text. The fundamental constituent 
parts of the original text were undoubtedly fixed in the kingdom of Ma- 
gadha, on the central Ganges, and in the Magadhi language ; but PAli 
is, as undoubtedly, not identical with Magadhi. There is not the smallest 
room, Dr. Oldenberg says, for doubt on the latter point, in regard to 
which, therefore, Professor Max Duncker must be in error in asserting 
their identity. (Azstory of Antiquity, vol. iv. p. 285.) 

Now the Cilla-Vagga, which is a part of the Vinaya Pitaka, informs us 
that Buddha decreed that every one should learn the sacred texts in his 
own language. Hence, as Dr. Oldenberg infers, at the first spread of 
Buddhism, the texts were communicated in the different vernacular dia- 
lects of different districts, and, consequently, if at that time they had 
reached Ceylon, from whence we get them, they would have been in the 
Old Sinhalese. But the Tripitaka was transplanted to Ceylon at a time 
when the tradition of the holy texts had lost that elasticity which allowed 
every one to take Buddha’s words and adapt them to his own language. 
Ceylon, therefore, must have received the sacred traditions in the lan- 
guage of that part of India from which the Tripitaka was brought over 
to the island, and in this same language—which, consequently, became 
the sacred language of the Buddhist community in Ceylon—the Sinhalese 
continued to propagate the tradition. This language is the Pali. 

To what part, then, of India, did the Pali originally belong, and from 
whence did it spread to Ceylon? 

Following two lines of investigation, historical tradition and the witness 
of inscriptions, Dr. Oldenberg arrives at the conclusions that the Pali 
home was south of the Vindhya mountains, and that the naturalization 
of the whole great Buddhist literature in Ceylon was a gradual result of 
intercourse with the neighbouring continent. 
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trees, that is sandal-wood. Now the Hebrew words for 
‘apes,’ ‘peacocks,’ and ‘sandal-wood’ are by origin Sanskrit, 
while the things denoted, as well as ivory, are products 
of India, peacocks and sandal-wood being products of 
no other country. Hence it follows that the Aryas were 
settled in the land of the Indus defore 1,000 B.c. From the 
mention of gold, which might have been brought from the 
upper Indus, it is inferred that there was a regular traffic from 
the inland country to the coast; and from the fact that 
sandal-wood only flourishes in the tropical land of Malabar, 
there is a similar inference with regard to traffic with south- 
western India. These inferences with regard to traffic, com- 
bined with the fact mentioned above, that certain products 
ot India are exported under names which the Aryas have 
given them, imply a long-standing settlement of these tribes. 
Other facts enable us to draw the very probable conclusion 
that they entered India about 2,000 B.C. 

It was while the Aryas were as yet confined to the region 
of the Panjab, the land of ‘the five rivers,’ and the western 
district of India on the Indus, that the greater number of the 
songs of the Rig-Veda were composed ; and it is from these 
poems that the character, the political and social arrange- 
ments, and the religious conceptions, of the nation in this its 
first Indian home are to be gathered. There is avery marked 
‘contrast between the spirit of healthy vigorous life that 
breathes in these early poems and that melancholy, that life- 
weariness, of a later time, when the country about the Ganges 
had been conquered, and the exciting struggle of the great 
war for supremacy between different Aryan tribes, or rather 
for the possession of a district on the central Ganges, had 
been replaced by a time of comparative peace. In the earlier 
songs, beneath all the differences of detail that separate the 
early Indic thought from its nearest rélative, that of eastern 
Iran, and still more from that in more distant Aryan nations, 
we still recognize that full pulse of martial courage, of ex- 
ultation in battle and in life, with which we are familiar in 
other early Aryan literature. It is difficult to see in the 
Bengali of to-day a scion of the same great race to which 
his conquerors belong ; but we recognize the brethren of Hel- 
lenes and of Northmen in the men whose minstrels sang of 
‘war-chariots and infantry, standard-bearers, bows, spears, 
swords, axes, and trumpets.’ We can almost fancy it is a fellow- 
tribesman of some of our own fierce ancestors who sings :-— 

‘ There appears like the lustre of a cloud when the mailed warrior 
stalks into the heart of the combat. . . . With the bow may we 
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conquer cattle ; with the bow may we conquer in the struggle for the 
mastery, and in the sharp conflicts. . . . The bowstring approaches 
close to the bowman’s ear, as if to speak to or embrace a dear friend. 

. Standing on the chariot, the skilful charioteer directs the horses 
whithersoever he wills. . .. The strong-hoofed steeds, rushing on with 
the chariots, utter shrill neighings ; trampling the foe with their hoofs, 
they crush them, never receding.’ ! 


There cannot be a greater contrast than that between the 
tumultuous joy in life and action disclosed in the Rig-Veda 
and that dreary pessimism, that dwelling on the dark side of 
things, which lies at the root of primitive Buddhism. Even 
the undeniable excellences of Buddhism can only be under- 
stood when viewed in the light which this fact throws upon 
them. To sum up, very briefly and broadly, the character of 
Buddhism, we may perhaps regard it as an attempt, it may be 
the noblest attempt possible under the circumstances, to pro- 
vide a support under the sorrows of humanity, and at the 
same time to elevate and to satisfy the moral sense; to 
render life more tolerable by the repression of selfishness and 
the development of sympathy and mutual helpfulness; in 
short, partly by denial, partly by modification of the dominant 
spiritual conceptions, partly by the adoption of the most re- 
fined ethic, to make the best out of despair, at a time when, 
to quote Professor Max Duncker’s words, ‘under the most 
smiling sky, in the midst of a luxuriant vegetation, was en- 
throned a melancholy, gloomy, monastic view of the absolute 
corruption of the flesh, the misery of life on earth.’ ? 

Whatever other causes may have co-operated to produce 
the contrast between the Aryas of the Panjab and their 
descendants in the states of the Ganges, causes whose influ- 
ence we cannot estimate with precision, such as a change of 
diet, two causes undoubtedly operated with much effect, viz. 
the more enervating climate and the religious system elabo- 
rated by the Brahmans, including in that system the oppres- 
sive and injurious restrictions of caste with its subordinate 
tyrannies, that of the Brahman and that of the king. 

The reader who desires to follow a connected account, the 
best that can be had where history there is none, of the steps 
by which the Aryas reached the conditions in the midst of 
which the founder of Buddhism was born, must be referred to 
Professor Max Duncker’s own pages. It is there described 
how, after the conquest of the land of the upper Ganges, 


1 Quoted from Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, ‘ Rigveda.’ See The History 
of Antiquity, vol. iv. p. 35. 
2 See The History of Antiquity, vol. iv. p. 546. 
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which may have been completed about 1400 B.c., the immi- 
grant tribes grew into nations and monarchies were set up ; 
how the martial spirit which had carried forward their con- 
quering arms expressed itself subsequently in the narrative of 
the great war, ‘the Epos of the Indians, the Mahabharata, 
which, along with the later Ramayana, is still a source of 
endless pleasure to the people;! how the three primitive 
classes, the sacrificing minstrels, the fighters, the agriculturists, 
with the addition of a fourth class, the remnant of the con- 
quered non-Aryan tribes, became separated by insuperable 
barriers into the four castes, the Brahmans, the Kshatryias, 
the Vaisyas, and the Sudras, to one or other of which all the 
later divisions trace their origin. 

The precise year in which the founder of Buddhism was 
born cannot be ascertained. Dr. Rhys Davids, relying chiefly 
upon Pali accounts, an authority not absolutely conclusive, nor 
indeed quite self-consistent, places it between the middle and 
end of the sixth century B.C., an estimate which most probably 
does not err in regard to being too early. We may therefore 
assume it as definitely established that he was born in the 
midst of those conditions which Professor Max Duncker 
describes as characteristic of the Aryas on the upper Ganges 
in the sixth century. At this time the people suffered under 
grievous oppression. Royalty, provided that it respected the 
superior caste of the Brahmans, was upheld by them, and sub- 
mission to it was inculcated in their teaching. The kings lived 
in luxury and splendour, though they were only monarchs of 
petty states, and often inflicted cruel and barbarous punish- 
ments for trivial offences. Besides this, they taxed their 
subjects without mercy. The caste system in its main outlines 
was rigidly established, and the accident of birth determined 
each man’s career in life as in an iron groove. The enervating 
influence of climate had repressed any tendencies to effective 
resistance on the part of those who suffered from the oppres- 
sion of their rulers, while the common bond that united the 
first three castes against the aliens of the fourth had con- 
tributed to the riveting of the chains which separated those 
castes from one another. 

Were there any consolations of religion? Was there in 
the Indian conception of the universe and its government 


1 ¢ At all festivals and fairs. . . episodes from one of the two poems 
are recited to the eager crowd of assembled hearers; the audience 
accompany the acts and sufferings of the heroes with cries of joy, or 
signs of sorrow, with laughter or tears.’— Zhe History of Antiquity, vol. iv. 
p. 109. 
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anything corresponding to the patient trust of the Hebrew— 
the confidence in God, the belief in the All-powerful, All- 
holy Friend of every one who sought to live holily—which, 
out of the bitterest and darkest of human suffering, could 
distil sweetness and light ; the belief that could lead a man to 
exclaim, ‘Unto the godly there ariseth up light in the dark- 
ness. ‘There was nothing of the kind. The fundamental 
article of the Brahmanic creed had an influence clearly contrary 
to that which supported the pious Israelite, and which created 
national heroes and raised up teachers of the world amongst 
his people. In spite of our fuller knowledge of the highest 
points reached in Indian religious thought, and of its many 
excellences, in spite of our wonder at its marvellous subtlety, 
our admiration of the depth of its philosophic penetration, it 
still is true that when we pass from Indian ideas of God and 
man’s relation to Him to the perusal of a page of the Psalms, 
the sensation is like that of exchanging the unwholesome 
atmosphere of the jungle for the pure air of the mountain 
height, of exchanging the gloomy canopy of the one for the 
unclouded heaven of the other. 

If to those dwellers by the Ganges life in its secular 
departments was a burden, the religion of the Brahmans, so 
far from bringing present consolation and the cheering hope 
of future redress, added pitilessly to the painfulness of the 
burden and seemed to crush the soul with the prospect of its 
endlessness. For the speculative reason had arrived by steps 
which we cannot now discuss at the conception that the basis 
and origin of all things is an impersonal Being, the one 
permanent existence, from whom all other beings are emana- 
tions which must undergo a ceaseless succession of transient 
existences, until they attain, if they ever do attain, final repose 
and unconsciousness by absorption into Deity. In each of his 
existences the man was supposed to be reaping the due reward 
of his past deeds. There was but one way to escape from the 
endless chain of misery, a way which few could or would 
practise. Severe self-mortification, carried to such an extent 
as practically to annihilate the body, might result in the 
annihilation of the soul, or rather in its absorption through 
meditation into Brahma, There is of course some truth as to - 
the value of self-discipline and abstinence underlying these 
views. We cannot, however, now pause to separate the grain 
from the chaff. For all who did not choose the path laid 
down, for all who failed in it through the faltering of resolution, 
through error, through neglect of minute ritual observance, 
each successive existence was only a further descent into 
VOL. XIV.—NO. XXVII. H 
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misery, a further removal from the final goal. Time itself 
was in the scale against a man. A single lifetime might 
require several succeeding lives for its expiation, each bringing 
its own liability of becoming the parent of another series. 
There was no pity, no mercy in the government of the world, 
only at the best an awful kind of justice, if indeed that could 
be called justice, which visited offences often trivial, often 
even unavoidable, such as breaches of the laws of purification, 
with such terrible penalties. 

There are points in which Dr. Rhys Davids is not quite 
in accord with Professor Max Duncker. He thinks, for ex- 
ample, that the caste system was neither so rigidly established 
nor really so oppressive as is represented by the Professor 
and others ; and we are aware that there is some foundation 
for this view.' We have, therefore, the more satisfaction in 
supporting our statement of the terrible aspect of the Indian 
religion by a quotation from Dr. Rhys Davids’s latest expo- 
sition of early Buddhism. Speaking of the regeneration of 
living beings he tells us that the founder of Buddhism found 
something like this the accepted belief :— 


‘The outward condition of the soul is in each new birth deter- 
mined by its actions in a previous birth ; but by each action in 
succession, and not by the balance struck after the evil has been 
reckoned off against the good. . . . A robber who has once done an 
act of mercy, may come to life in a king’s body as the result of his 
virtue, and then suffer torments for ages in hell, or as a ghost without 
a body, or be re-born many times as a slave or an outcast, in conse- 
quence of his evil life.’ 


But here it is to be remarked that Brahmanism has never 
been an organized religion.* Here is the explanation of the 
fact that thought was absolutely free, as Dr. Rhys Davids 
tells us, in ancient India. Brahmanism, is capable of taking 


1 See the Hibbert Lectures for 1881, pp. 22-25. See also the remarks 
on caste in his Address to the University of Calcutta by Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, in the volume entitled Village Communities, p. 219. Sir 
Henry’s contention is that the Brahmanic literature is not a trustworthy 
authority as to the prevalence of caste or of other institutions. Professor 
Max Miiller, it may be remembered, regards as an essential feature of 
Buddhism that it was a reaction against caste, and this view can be sup- 
ported by many passages from the earliest Buddhist books. On the whole, 
it seems clear that the region which was the theatre of Gotama’s teaching 
was the head-quarters of Brahmanism, and that the caste system had 
acquired at that pericd a rigidity in this region which was lacking else- 
where. 

2 See Aibbert Lectures, pp. 84-86. 

3 See The History of Antiquity, vol. iv. p. 463, and Sir H. S. Maine’s 
Village Communities, pp. 216, 217. 
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up and adapting new and inconsistent elements when they 
become sufficiently prevalent. There is no doubt that this 
was the case to some extent with Brahmanism after the rise 
of Buddhism, in spite of the fact that the two religions were 
eventually seen to be so incompatible, that in self-preservation 
Brahmanism actually expelled its rival from its original home. 
With this, however, we are not now concerned. The point we 
have to note is that it was no unheard-of phenomenon when 
Gotama, son of the petty chief Suddhodana, came forward as 
the expounder of a better system than that of the Brahmans. 
How much of early Buddhism was actually due to him, how 
much he owed to philosophic thinkers who preceded him, in 
decrying, for example, the importance of ritual and exalting 
that of moral conduct,' are questions more easily asked than 
answered. One point, however, is as certain as any in this 
case can be. The founder of Buddhism owed his success in 
some measure to his having struck out a new path in regard 
to the method of his teaching and the audiences whom he 
addressed. Like a greater than he, he addressed the multi- 
tudes, and like Him too he employed popular methods, such 
as the parable, as the vehicle of his instruction. Among the 
Fadtaka Tales, an instalment of which, with an interesting and 
scholarly Introduction, has already been published by Dr. 
Rhys Davids, it is very possible that we have some examples 
of that ‘good-natured humour which led to his (Buddha’s) 
inventing as occasion arose some fable or some tale of a 
previous birth, to explain away existing failures in conduct 
among the monks, or to draw a moral from contemporaneous 
events.’? And the many elaborate similes which enforce the 
arguments in the Pd/i Suttas leave no reasonable doubt that 
he ‘was really accustomed to teach much by the aid of 
parables.’ 

The fact that he did choose to popularize his doctrine, 
that he did thus address himself to the multitudes, throws a 
welcome light upon Buddha’s personal character. Through 
the darkness of our ignorance as to anything beyond the 
most meagre details of his life, through the mist of legend 
with which the enthusiasm of his followers surrounded his 
personality, through the confusion of modern theorizers, who 


1 Some even of the Buddhistic teaching that bears the closest resem- 
blance to the precepts of Christianity was perhaps inculcated, though only 
occasionally and not consistently, by some of the Brahmans of Buddha’s 
time ; the duty, for example, of overcoming evil by good. See étaka 
Tales, or Buddhist Birth Stories, Introduction, pp. xxvii, xxviii. 

2 Fdtaka Tales, vol. i., Introduction, p. Ixxxiv. See also 7he History 
of Antiquity, vol. iv. p. 359. 
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have seen in the founder of Buddhism the originator of what 
they are pleased to call the higher Judaism and the higher 
Christianity,' we catch a glimpse of one who, born a prince, 
sympathized with the sorrows and the moral struggles of the 
meanest ; who, though a philosopher, sought not amongst the 
élite the renown that waits upon the learned teacher; who, 
instead of saying ‘odi profanum vulgus et arceo,’ opened his 
arms to receive as a brother every one, who pursued goodness, 
truth, unselfishness, as his ideal; a glimpse of one who re- 
nounced luxury, splendour, and distinction in order to miti- 
gate the distress which he was powerless to remove. While 
the Christian recognizes the vast gulf that separates such an 
one as even S. Paul in respect of the teaching of things divine 
from the founder of Buddhism, he will not deny to the latter 
the possession of a large measure of that true charity, that 
sympathy deep and wide, that missionary zeal and self- 
devotion for the good of men that characterized the Apostle. 
Would it be an idle fancy to suppose that the Divine Founder 
of Christianity included Gotama the Buddha, the Enlightened, 
among the ‘prophets and righteous men’ who pined for the 
fuller light which He Himself projected upon the mystery of 
the government of the world, who, in short, wanted the reve- 
lation of the truth that God is love? 

That human life is all vanity and vexation of spirit has 
been felt in other lands besides India. What wonder that 
it should have been felt with tenfold force amongst those 
dwellers by the Ganges, when we recall to mind the condi- 
tions of their life, and the enervating nature of the climate, 
and when we learn that the old belief in divine protectors and 
helpers had been sublimated away in the crucible of philo- 
sophic thought, leaving only as a residuum the belief in a 
neuter, unconscious First Cause, when, for this too must be 
added, instead of inculcating justice, mercy, brotherly helpful- 
ness between man and man, the religious teachers, as a rule, 
inculcated, on the one hand, the formal observance of a 
burdensome ritual, and, on the other hand, a self-annihilating 
asceticism, the aim of which was to win absorption into that 
cold unsympathetic shadow? And if to a man born in the 
midst of these conditions, a man of subtle and intensely medita- 
tive intellect but of large heart, not ignorant of the doubts 
which heterodox teachers cast upon the truth of Brahmanic 
teaching and upon the validity of Brahmanic ritual, but 

1 This theory is set forth so recently as 1881 in Buddha and Early 


Buddhism, by a Mr. Arthur Lillie. We shall make some remarks upon 
this work by-and-by. 
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wnatte snageiis to emancipate himself from the ideas of his 
age,—if to “such a man there came, as a master-passion, the 
desire to lift the weight of human suffering, can we conceive a 
more natural result than such a body of doctrine as that, the 
outlines of which can now be referred to Buddha, if not as 
the originator, certainly as the systematic, persevering, and 
popular exponent ? 

Just as S. Paul was not uplifted into the purer atmosphere 
of Christianity before he had reached the highest summits of 
the older faith, so Gotama did not attain to Enlightenment 
until he had made the utmost trial of the system in which he 
was born. He had been taught that by severe self-mortifica- 
tion a man could obtain inward peace, and for six years he 
gave himself up to such pitiless asceticism that ‘he was wasted 
away to a shadow.’' But he had not attained his object. 
He then modified his ascetic practices, and at length his long 
meditations bore fruit. He seemed to be able to penetrate 
into the secret of existence, and to have discovered how the 
endless chain of misery could be broken off. He had learnt 
now ‘the four highest truths: pain, the origin of pain, the 
annihilation of pain, and the way that leads to the annihilation 
of pain.’ 

In the system which Buddha now proclaimed, the doctrine 
of re-births held still a very prominent place, though, as the 
recent expositors of it inform us, in a modified form. It is 
not the soul that is renewed, but it is the character of the man 
that lives on, and the cause of its renewal in each successive 
existence is the desire of existence. This potency of desire 
seems to us the foundation stone, in its naked simplicity, of 
early Buddhism: and how natural is the connection of this 
doctrine with a pessimistic conception of the universe is 
strikingly shown in the fact that we have an analogous com- 
bination exemplified in the philosophy of Hartmann. That 
our view is in accord with that of the Buddhists of a very 
early period themselves, is conclusively shown by the famous 
verses of the Dhammapada, which are believed by Buddhists 
to contain the very words uttered by the founder of their reli- 
gion at the moment of his attaining to Buddhahood. Weare 
told that he expressed himself as follows :— 


‘Looking for the maker of this tabernacle,’ that is, not for any 
personal Creator, but, as Professor Max Miiller explains, for the 


1 See Buddhism, by T. W. Rhys Davids (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowldge), p. 39. See also Zhe History of Antiquity, vol. iv. 
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cause of new births, ‘I shall have to run through a course of many 
births so long as I do not find him: and painful is birth again and 
again. But now, maker of this tabernacle, thou hast been seen! 
Thou shalt not make up this tabernacle again! All thy rafters are 
broken, thy ridge-pole is sundered; the mind approaching the 
Eternal (Nirvana) has attained to the extinction of all desires !’! 


We have now seen what was the salvation which Buddha 
offered, a state of peace and rest which might be obtained 
by any individual for himself without the aid of the Brahman, 
without having recourse to sacrificial rites. It was open to all 
of whatever caste. The Brahman might win it, so might the 
Sudra, and any that were lower and more despised than he, 
such as Chandalas, who were really of non-Aryan origin, 
though believed to have arisen from the intermarriage of 
Sudras with Brahman women, and consequently regarded 
as ‘the most contemptible mortals.’? When the Brahmans 
reproached him with preaching to the impure, ‘ My law,’ said 
Buddha, ‘is a law of grace for all. If here we are reminded 
of our Blessed Lord’s attitude towards publicans and sinners, 
and of the Pharisees making it a subject of reproach, an 
incident related of one of Buddha’s most devoted disciples, 
his cousin Ananda, recalls the Gospel incident at the well of 
Samaria. ‘On one occasion Ananda met a Chandala maiden 
drawing water at a fountain, and asked to drink. She replied 
that she was a Chandala and might not touch him. Ananda 


1 The Dhammapada, vs. 153,154. The translation of ‘ Nirvana’ by 
‘the Eternal’ appears to us to convey a false idea: perhaps ‘ perfect 
peace’ would reconcile the idea of total cessation of being, which the 
Arahat or Saint certainly attains to at death, with the idea of a reposeful 
state of mind to be attained on earth that neither passion nor sorrow can 
disturb. See Zhe Hibbert Lectures for 1881, pp. 31, 100, 161, and 253. 
One of Buddha’s early disciples, a Brahman, is stated in the Buddhist 
Scriptures to have thus accounted to the new teacher for his contempt of 
sacrificial rites :— ; 


‘ That state of Peace I saw, wherein the roots 
Of new existences are all destroyed ; and greed, 
And hatred, and delusion, all have ceased,— 
The state from lust of future life set free ; 
That changeth not, can ne’er be led to change. 
My mind saw that! What care I for those rites? 
—Ibid, p. 159. 

2 The History of. Antiquity, vol. iv. p. 248. Distinct stages can be 
traced in the severity of the caste rules. At an early period the offspring 
of parents belonging to different castes belonged to the same caste as 
the father. Subsequently, when the caste system had come to be re- 
garded as a part of the divine order of the world, the offspring of a mix- 
ture of castes was considered lower than any of the four original castes, 
and, on the principle it would appear of corruptio optim pessima, lowest 
of all was the offspring of a Brahman woman by a Sudra father. 
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answered : “ My sister, I do not ask you about your caste, nor 
about your family; I ask you for water, if you can give it 
me.”’! We miss here, as elsewhere, the revelation of truth as 
to things divine recorded by the Evangelist. 

Buddha did not so much oppose the belief in Brahma 
and in inferior gods—though it must be added that his philo- 
sophy denied the absolute permanence of any being what- 
ever—as he ignored and taught his disciples to ignore them. 
The Buddhist doctrine, the modern echo of which is familiar 
to us, is ‘try to get as near to wisdom and goodness as you 
can in this life. Trouble not yourselves about the gods. 
Disturb yourself not by curiosities or desires about any future 
existence. Seek only after the fruit of the noble path of self- 
culture and self-control.’ ? 

The Buddhist goal, that which was to be the aim of his 
life, was, as we have said, Wzrvdna, which, with whatever 
qualifications, resulted practically in annihilation after this 
life. This was the analogue of S. Paul’s ‘the prize of our 
high calling in Jesus Christ.’ We are acquainted with the 
stimulating effect of the latter conception, in the light of 
which, few, we imagine, will question the truth of Dr. Rhys 
Davids’s estimate of the belief in the immortality of the soul, 
as the ‘all-powerful belief which has played so mighty a part 
in the influences which have shaped the Europe of to-day.’ 
With regard to the Buddhist Nirvana, ‘we cannot have any 
doubt,’ to quote once more from Professor Max Duncker, 

1 The History of Antiquity, vol. iv. p. 362. 

* See The Hibbert Lectures for 1881, p. 88. 

3 Jbid. p.17. We do not think, with all deference to Dr. Rhys Davids, 
that the fact ‘ that the oldest Hebrew books show little trace of that belief 
in an immortal future life, which became so common among the Jews 
after the captivity in Mesopotamia,’ is to be explained by their having 
been without the belief until they came in contact with Aryans. The 
words of Jacob when he supposed that Joseph was dead, ‘I will go down 
into the grave unto my son mourning’ (Gen. xxxvii. 35), are not con- 
sistent with this view. The narratives of the translation of Enoch and 
Elijah, and of the appearance of Samuel to the witch of Endor, to say 
nothing of the famous passage in Job, or of the basis of our Blessed 
Lord’s refutation of the Sadducees, point clearly in the other direction. 
It is not indeed to be denied that the doctrine in question lacks that 
prominence in the Pentateuch which we might have expected, and War- 
burton, writing in the last century, hazarded the paradox that the omission 
by Moses of a tenet which other religious teachers and philosophers pro- 
pounded, was so singular a fact that he szust have acted under Divine 
guidance in omitting it. The paradox has been sneered at, but with our 
fuller knowledge of the absurdities with which the tenet was associated 
in Egypt, it seems likely, as Mr. Stuart Poole has suggested, that its 
omission, or subordination rather, was a wise safeguard from the Egyptian 
puerilities. 
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‘that this attempt at annihilation, if made in earnest, must 
practically lead to the same results as the absorption of the 
Brahmans into Brahma—that it caused men to become dull, 
stupid, and brutalized.’ ! 

Notwithstanding this unfavourable verdict, we gladly 
admit that when we take into account the conditions on 
which, according to Buddha, the absolute repose of Nirvana 
was to be obtained, the qualities of mind, the behaviour of 
man to his fellow, we see the possibility of a noble ethical 
system. The modern Agnostic is in a worse logical position 
than Buddha. He desires, as Buddha did not primarily 
desire, to find a principle which may stimulate men to the 
energetic discharge of all family, social, and patriotic duties. 
Buddha’s highest ideal of saintly life consisted in the renuncia- 
tion of family life, of life in the world, and the adoption of 
the dress and life of his mendicant order, though he does 
make room in a very subordinate position for the virtues of 
secular life? If it be said that Christianity also has unduly 
exalted the virtue of the cloister, of celibate life, of the renun- 
ciation of the world, it must be admitted that there have 
been times in the history of the Christian Church when a 
very true principle has been carried to excess. Yet it is still 
true that the renunciation of the world for the Gospel’s sake, 
that is, practically, as the Christian believes, for the benefit of 
the world, has produced characters of the most heroic type. 
It is still true that such renunciation contributed largely to 
the evangelization of the world. But so far from Christianity 
proclaiming this principle as the ideal of perfection for all 
men, it exhorts all, by the mouth of its greatest human 
teacher, to the scrupulous discharge of duty in all the relation- 
ships of life ‘in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and what- 
soever they do to do it ‘heartily as to the Lord.’ 

To recapitulate the substance of the foregoing remarks. 
Taking Buddhism in its earliest and purest stage, we find it 
founded upon a mistaken philosophy of the universe ; we find 
it professing an aim of life that, making out life itself to be 
an evil, must, if universally desired and attained, bring human 
existence to an end, and we find it instructive in contrast to 
Christianity in regard to the promotion of the manifold activities 
of social life, which, working in harmony and due proportion, 
move the car of progress in its onward career and tend to bring 
about the consummation of that 


1 The History of Antiquity, vol. iv. p. 349. 
2 See Buddhism, by T. W. Rhys Davids, pp. 63, 64 and 125. 
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‘ Far off Divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.’ 


Having said so much, we are bound to pay our tribute to 
the loftiness of much of Buddha’s teaching. We can admit, 
without fear of misunderstanding, that in regard even to points 
of duty which in the common opinion have been satisfactorily 
treated by Christianity alone, the Buddhist ideas do not fall 
one whit short of the Christian. The Buddhist precepts with 
regard to patience under injuries, the cultivation of unselfish- 
ness and of sympathy, the duty of endeavouring to relieve the 
distresses of others, of temperance, soberness, and chastity, of 
resignation, of bridling the tongue and the temper, of alms- 
giving and the practice of works of mercy, of the avoidance of 
any ostentation of goodness, even of repentance and acknow- 
ledgment of sin, are, when regarded on the human side alone, 
unsurpassed by those of Christianity ; for in truth, with minor 
differences of detail, both teach the same thing. 

Want of space forbids us to quote at length from the 
Buddhist scriptures in illustration cf the excellence of its 
teaching. Examples may, however, be found in Dr. Rhys 
Davids’ manual of Buddhism, forming one of the excellent 
series of hand-books on Non-Christian Religious Systems 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
We content ourselves with citing a few verses from Professor 
Max Miiller’s translation of the Dhammapada, selected rather 
in illustration of some by-ways of Buddhist thought, than of 
the general system of morality :— 


V. 19. ‘The thoughtless man, even if he can recite a large portion 
of the law but is not a doer of it, has no share in the priesthood, but 
is like a cowherd counting the cows of others.’ 

V. 20. ‘ The follower of the law, even if he can recite only a small 
portion of the law, but, having forsaken passion and hatred and 
foolishness, possesses true knowledge and serenity of mind, he caring 
for nothing in this world, or that to come, has indeed a share in the 
priesthood.’ 


In these verses we are reminded of the Epistle of S. James, 
while the special mention of recitation of the law recalls the 
wonderful powers of memory common amongst the learned 
Indians, both ancient and modern. The following verses 
sound like the echo of teaching to be found both in the Old 
and the New Testament on the government of the heart :— 


V. 36. ‘ Let the wise man guard his thoughts, for they are diffi- 
cult to perceive, very artful, and they rush wherever they list. 
Thoughts well guarded bring happiness.’ 
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V. 42. ‘ Whatever a hater may do to a hater, or an enemy to an 
enemy, a wrongly directed mind will do us greater mischief.’ 
Many of the verses present not only literary resemblances 
to those of the Proverbs of Solomon, but conceptions at least 
analogous of folly and wisdom. For example : 


V. 60. ‘ There is no companionship with a fool.’ 

V. 62. ‘“* These sons belong to me, and this wealth belongs to 
me ”—with such thoughts is a fool tormented. He himself does not 
belong to himself; much less sons and wealth.’ 

V. 63. ‘The fool who knows his foolishness is wise at least so 
far. Buta fool who thinks himself wise, he is called a fool indeed.’ 

V. 64. ‘If a fool be associated with a wise man even all his life, 
he will perceive the truth as little as a spoon perceives the taste of 
soup.’ 

V. 69. ‘As long as the evil deed done does not bear fruit, the fool 
thinks it is like honey ; but when it ripens then the fool suffers grief.’ 


In conclusion.—From the many striking resemblances 
that undoubtedly exist between Buddhism on the one hand 
and the teaching of sects, such as the Essenes, which preceded 
Christianity, and Christianity on the other, some writers have 
jumped hastily to the conclusion that the former was the source 
of the latter. A recent attempt to establish this inference is 
made in a book referred to above and entitled Buddha and 
Early Buddhism, The writer having, as he says, devoted nine 
years to the study of the subject, thinks himself qualified to put 
forward original views opposed to those of Burnouf, St. Hilaire, 
Professors Max Miiller and Monier Williams, Dr. Rhys Davids, 
and, as he believes, almost every writer of note. Loud as is 
the trumpet-blast of the challenger, we do not imagine that 
writers of note will think it worth while to engage in serious 
combat with him. He has read widely on the subject, but, as 
it seems to us, with an entire absence of that discriminating 
judgment which would alone entitle him to be listened to 
when propounding original views. For example, he twice 
quotes S. Paul’s words, ‘preached to every creature under 
heaven, in reference to the Gospel, in proof that ‘the higher 
Buddhism and the higher Christianity are the same religion,’ 
and that S. Paul thought so.!' Mr. Lillie’s naive confession as 


1 See Buddha.and Early Buddhism, by Arthur Lillie (late Regiment of 
Lucknow). London, 1881. Introduction, p. x, and pp. 217,218. S. Paul’s 
words are in Col. i. 23, not, as Mr. Lillie gives the reference both times, 
v. 3. Whether the wdon 17 xrioee of the Apostle be only an hyperbole, 
arising in this particular verse from the repeated use in the previous 
verses of the same or related expressions, or whether it have some 
mysterious fulness of meaning corresponding to the meaning of these 
expressions, it is quite certain that Mr. Lillie is egregiously mistaken. 
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to the prime source of his superior enlightenment with regard 
to the principles of early Buddhism, is of itself sufficient to 
destroy all credit for his work. To rely, as he does, upon the 
testimony of a nineteenth-century Nepalese Buddhist who, 
however learned, could know but little of the Western science 
of criticism, and could certainly not be impartial, for informa- 
tion as to original Buddhism, is an infallible method of arriving 
at wrong conclusions. 

The best scholars, even those without bias in favour of 
any religion as revealed, have come to the conclusion that 
similarities such as those referred to above are not to be ex- 
plained by the easy method of supposing a passage ex db/oc in 
ancient times of a set of religious ideas from India into 
Palestine. It is only by ignoring the totally different bases, 
and indeed the general architecture, so to say, of the two 
edifices of religious thought, that the resemblances of separate 
features are made to appear significant. A person ignorant 
of horticulture might suppose that apples and pears were 
descended from the same not very remote ancestral tree, but 
they belong to distinct species. Until post-Christian times, 
when missionaries may have furnished the channel by which 
some resemblances of ritual passed over into- the ritualistic 
system of Northern Buddhism, the development of religion in 
the farther East and that of which Christianity was the out- 
come pursued their course independently of one another. 
We have only to recall to mind the grand conception of the 
Supreme Being and of His relation to His creatures—a 
conception which, though expanded and developed, continued 
essentially identical throughout the course of Biblical history— 
to assure ourselves that this was the case. 


ART. VI—THE SALVATION ARMY. 


1. Heathen England: being a Description of the utterly Godless 
Condition of the Vast Majority of the English Nation, and 
of the Establishment, Growth, System, and Success of an 
Army for its Salvation, consisting of Working People, 
under the Generalship of William Booth. Third Edition. 
(London, 1879.) 

2. Aggressive Christianity. By Mrs. BootTu. (London, 
1880.) 
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3. Our Story in 1881. (London, 1882.) 

4. The War Cry, and Official Gazette of the Salvation Army. 
(Published Weekly.) 

5. The Little Soldier: the Children’s War Cry. (Published 
Weekly.) 


ABOUT nine-and-thirty years ago, at Nottingham, an eager- 
hearted boy of fourteen, named William Booth, obtained per- 
mission of his father, who was a nominal Churchman, to leave 
the uninteresting Church service of those days, and seek 
a form of worship which might better please his fancy in a 
Wesleyan meeting-house. Here, according to the story, a 
year later he was ‘ converted ;’ and without delay, accompanied 
by two or three other boys who had lately passed through 
a similar experience, he threw himself ardently into religious 
work in the lower parts of the town, where he preached in all 
weathers indoors or out-of-doors. At the age of seventeen the 
boy was an accredited preacher among the Wesleyans, and 
would have passed on into their ministry, had not the doctors 
told him that in that case he would die in a twelvemonth. 
He still, however, persevered in preaching; and at the age 
of twenty-four, finding himself stronger, he was admitted to 
be a minister, though not among the Wesleyans, but in a sect 
called the Methodist New Connexion. Immediately after this 
occurrence, though formally appointed to a fixed station, he 
chose an irregular life of revival work, first in Guernsey, then 
in the Black Country, then in the North. The ‘conversions’ 
effected by him during this time, recorded and counted up in 
the strange fashion of those sectarians, rose to an imposing 
figure. But Mr. Booth’s sect did not, for some reason or 
another, approve of this roving career, in spite of its success. 
He was for a few years tied down again to the charge of a 
congregation ; and on his applying in 1861 for leave to 
resume once more the position of an ‘evangelist,’ the applica- 
tion was refused. Mr. Booth felt that he was in no way 
bound to yield to such an authority. He left the New 
Connexion, as he had before left the Wesleyans and still 
earlier the Church, and betook himself to that paradise of 
revivalists, the county of Cornwall, as an unattached preacher. 

After various fortunes, Mr. Booth’s energies at last became 
concentrated upon East London. In the year 1865, which is 
considered the birth year of the Salvation Army, he happened 
to call at the office of Zhe Christian newspaper, when he 
received an invitation to hold a week of preaching in a tent at 


Whitechapel. 
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‘Here he saw the enormous population of utterly godless people 
which swarmed on every side ; and feeling his heart strangely drawn 
out for their salvation, he resolved, in the strength of the Lord, to 
turn aside from those who in all directions throughout the country 
would have invited him to continue the work of an evangelist in 
their midst, and to spend the remainder of his life in endeavouring to 
christianize the millions of his countrymen who instead of inviting 
might be inclined to repel his labours.’ * 


Hitherto, though he had seen a good deal in the way of 
orthodox revivals among the sects, he ‘had little knowledge 
of the way to get at those who lay outside the sphere of exist- 
ing rcligious organizations. He resolved boldly to take 
experience for his schoolmaster. 


‘ He began by preaching in the open air upon a piece of land by 
the side of the Mile-End Road, where shows, shooting-ranges, petty 
dealers, and quack doctors rival each other in attracting the attention 
of the poor. In those days it was rather a novelty for any one to 
stand there statedly and regularly in all weathers to preach to the 
people. And this tall, dark stranger who came to talk to them all 
familiarly about their souls, using every passing event and every 
common proverb to pass along the line of their ordinary thoughts, 
bringing in great truths long forgotten if ever known, was a new wonder 
—an attraction equal at any rate to Punch-and-Judy or the giant 
baby. . . . Men and women long burdened with sins followed him 
to the tent, and one after another fell down at the feet of Jesus, and 
sought and found mercy. These, rallying round their spiritual father 
in the open air, soon began by their singing and their simple relation 
of God’s pardoning love to them to increase the general interest in 
the affair, and many who would have taken little notice of a mere 
preacher stood speechless and astounded to hear men, who had been 
notorious for their iniquity but a little while before, tell of the peace, 
and joy, and love, they now possessed.’ ? 


In the autumn Mr. Booth’s tent was demolished by wind 
and wet. Then, after a short sojourn in the open air, the 
work found a home in an old dancing-saloon, afterwards in a 
low public-house, which was converted into a mission-hall. To 
this succeeded a large theatre, hired for Sunday use. Persons 
from all quarters of East London who had been converted in 
this theatre began to ask that similar operations might be set 
on foot in their own neighbourhoods. In Bethnal Green, 
Limehouse, Poplar, Canning Town, club-rooms, cellars, sheds, 
old abandoned chapels, an old factory, a back room behind a 
pigeon-shop, became centres of their missionary activity. Four 
years after the commencement in Whitechapel the plant 


1 Heathen England, p. 23. ? Ibid. pp. 23, 24. 
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threw out runners into the country. But a new danger now 
arose: made more serious by a long illness of Mr. Booth. 
Many of the workers who threw in their lot with Mr. Booth 
had been recruited from various religious denominations, and 
had brought ‘with all their piety and devotion an amount of 
inclination towards the settled, methodical, and unenterprising 
church life which they had left. Mr. Booth’s missionary band 
was in peril of becoming an ordinary sect before its time. 
Many, also, of the leaders were, it seems, disposed to form little 
sects of their own in which they might be their own masters, 
and suck their advantage out of the converts. But such 
attempts were firmly repressed; and in the year 1878, the 
society—if society it can be called—had so consolidated itself, 
and had so formulated its principles, that it set before itself 
the whole world as its field; and, dropping its former name of 
‘ The Christian Mission ’—a sufficiently far-reaching title, one 
would have said—it assumed the style by which it has 
become famous, or notorious, of ‘ The Salvation Army.’ 

Since that time the growth of the organization has been 
so rapid and conspicuous that it is impossible even for those 
who most dislike its principles to ignore it. It forces itself 
alike upon the attention of the secular press and the magistracy, 
and upon the careful consideration of all Christians. The 
statistics of its present position demand that we should try to 
find the secret of its force, and question ourselves upon our 
attitude with respect to it. Those statistics are briefly 
summed up thus, in the pamphlet called Our Story in 1881. 
There are now in England 251 ‘corps,’ or stations occupied— 
according to another statement 351—as against 45 in 1878. 
The number of ‘ officers’ whose time is entirely given to the 
work of the Army was, in the former year, 88 ; it is now 533. 
They claim to have 13,393 efficient public speakers—volunteers 
—who are ready to speak for them at any time. The income 
of the Army, in subscriptions from its members and donations 
from friends, amounted last year to no less than 57,0007, A 
sum of ‘ only 20,000/.’ is now on the way to be expended in 
purchasing the London Orphan Asylum at Clapton as a 
‘Training Home for 400 Cadets, who will pass on to be 
officers in the Army. The War Cry, their official journal, 
bids fair to spoil the proud boast of the Daily Telegraph, for 
it has already a circulation of 200,000: weekly, of course, not 
daily ; while the Lztt/e Soldier, not a year old, has started 
with a circulation of 53,000. The publication ofan American 
War Cry shows how the movement has taken hold in that 
country. The new Bishop of Adelaide will find his episcopal 
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city the head-quarters of a flourishing Australian corps, which 
has won for its captain the honour of an hour’s imprisonment, 
succeeded by encomiums from the Government of the colony. 
Miss Booth, a year ago, had the hardihood to invade France 
itself, where a large number of Protestant ministers had com- 
bined to pray that the Army might not be allowed an entrance. 
Her congregation contained, according to the account of 
the police officer, ‘half the cut-throats in Paris.’ Dis- 
turbances took place. The hall was, for the time, closed by 
authority of the police. Salvationists were to share the fate of 
Redemptorists, Passionists, and Marists. Thereupon a remon- 
strance was forwarded by no less personages than the late Lord 
Chancellor of England, the late Lord Mayor of London, and 
the Chief of our Metropolitan Police ; and after a few days 
the hall was reopened. Since then a second French corps 
has been formed, and the Army has invaded Switzerland, 
under command of a Swiss vagabond who had taken refuge 
in Paris, and was there converted. Near the close of 1881, 
‘we heard,’ the Salvationists say, ‘from a missionary in South 
Africa, who had hoisted a banner bearing the words “ Blood 
and Fire” in the Kaffir language.’ Though we smile at the 
mode in which the Salvationists apprise us of these facts, the 
facts themselves give food for serious reflexion. 

The greatest diversity of opinion exists in the minds of 
persons outside the Army with respect to the work done by 
it. The Bishop of Manchester has publicly denounced the 
Salvationists : the Bishop of Rochester has given them out- 
spoken praise. Warm tributes to their zeal and success were 
paid in the Newcastle Church Congress, and various clerical 
meetings of importance (such, for instance, as that at S. James’s, 
Piccadilly) have shown general favour to the essential charac- 
teristics of the movement. The Bishop of Truro has made their 
work the subject of careful conference with the clergy and 
laity of every rural deanery in his diocese, where we learn that 
the laity have, on the whole, shown less sympathy for them 
than the clergy. Among the dissenters, the Romanist 7adlet 
has recognized with some kindliness the beneficial moral 
results of their crusade. The President of the Wesleyan 
Conference has attended their meetings, and declared that they 
‘all agree [with him] about salvation ;’ but in many places, 
perhaps most, the Army has no opponents so keen and bitter as 
the various bodies of Methodists, especially the Wesleyans. 
Sometimes, when a Methodist chapel has been losing its 
adherents, and has got into a bad way financially, they have 
been glad to compound with the Salvationists, in the hope 
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that those who are attracted by the new revival may pass 
into attending the chapel regularly ; but many old-fashioned 
Wesleyans complain of the cold worldliness with which their 
leaders stand aloof from a movement which looks like a 
return to the days of John Wesley. In some towns the 
Salvationists feel that the Church is the only power not in 
antagonism to them, except the police. The police, as a rule, 
bear steady testimony to the good which the Army is doing. 
This testimony is the more valuable, as the general pro- 
ceedings of the Army cannot be in accordance with a police- 
man’s ideal of good order; and, in fact, they give the police 
a great deal of trouble. Mr. Railton describes it as becoming 
sometimes ‘a case of open war’ between his friends and them, 
and gives humorous recipes for making it ‘impossible for a 
policeman to exjoy his duty.’' Yet, in spite of this, we have 
never seen anything but respectful protection shown to the 
Army by the police. ‘The quay is quite a changed place, 
sir, said a superintendent in a bad seaport town ; ‘since the 
Salvation Army came we have had no work to do there, and 
the public-houses are empty.’ Such evidence is well worth 
considering. There are, unhappily, a large number of instances 
in which confirmed drunkards and bad characters, after being 
for a time changed by the efforts of Mr. Booth’s people, have 
gone back to their evil habits. But it does not condemn the 
system to point to a score or two of such cases, when examples 
of perseverance may be quoted with equal ease. What 
system has ever been tried which has not failed in like manner 
here and there?  S. Peter's net, in the Gospel, did not break, 
nor suffer any of the one hundred and fifty and three great 
fishes to escape ; yet the Epistles show how frequent and deep 
must have been the disappointment of the Apostles over 
many converts, whom even their inspired sagacity and in- 
fallible teaching, and ardent love of souls and individualizing 
zeal, could not save from going back to the error from which 
they had ‘clean escaped.’ 

At the same time, we cannot always argue that because a 
movement effects good, it must therefore be a good movement. 
It must be a movement which contains good: for a totally 
corrupt tree cannot bring forth any good fruit. And we runa 
tremendous risk if, seeing souls saved and devils cast out, we 
allow any jealousy on the Church’s behalf, or personal repul- 
sion from bad taste, or prejudice against novel modes of 
action, to make us impugn the goodness of the power which 
produces these beneficial results. But, on the other hand, our 
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sympathy with what is good in any movement is no excuse 
for ignoring the evil with which it is mixed. Few would deny, 
for instance, that the work of Wesley produced at first, and 
still in a less degree produces, an incalculable amount of good ; 
and yet, after mature experience—when we see how it has 
annihilated the love of Christian unity, its deadly contempt 
for authority, its impatience, its natural antinomianism, its 
encouragement of spiritual pride—we are by no means sure 
that Wesley did more good than harm. Though the words 
were ironically intended by the speaker, yet they contain a 
great deal of truth, that 


‘The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.’ 


All religious work done apart from the Church, or even done 
within the pale, but not in the spirit, of the Church, seems to 
be doomed to exemplify the words of Antony. The good 
soon passes away: the evil lives on. Let us hope that it may 
not be thus with the Salvation Army : it contains a very large 
admixture of good; but there is much also to cause fear for 
its future. The remark is not our own, but one which we 
fully accept, that it is unsafe to judge of the Salvation Army 
by its best representatives. Were all the workers in it charac- 
terized by the same qualities as the lady whose soul-stirring 
and sensible addresses we have named at the head of this 
article, we should have little apprehension about the ultimate 
results of the movement. But the coarse, profane, and irre- 
verent element threatens to gain the upper hand. The most re- 
volting blasphemies may constantly be heard at the meetings ; 
and we have never known of their being checked. In judging 
of the Holy Church, we feel that we may judge her by her best 
men and women, for it is evident that her best fall far short 
of the standard which she sets before them ; but the Salvation 
army has no standard, except such ideal of the Christian 
life as each individual may propose to himself; and we fear 
the tendency must naturally be, as it has been with the 
Wesleyans, to sink lower. The only hope of averting such 
consequences seems to lie in the chance (which we shall 
endeavour presently to estimate) of drawing the Salvation 
Army into the Church itself. 

Most of the operations of the Salvation Army are too well 
known to need any description. Any one who has visited 
any of our larger towns during the last four years must have 
been pretty sure to see the Army marching in procession 
through the streets, singing one of its popular melodies. The 
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procession is usually headed by some ‘Captain Happy Ann,’ 
who walks backwards waving an umbrella. The mob which 
accompanies it is usually prodigal of good-humoured ‘ chaff.” 
If, as is often the case, the Salvationists are singing sacred 
words to the tune of a comic song, then the mob swells the 
music by singing the comic song itself. But it is not always 
that the mob is so good-tempered. At Sheffield, the other 
day, a poor ‘Converted Wrestler’ was hit with a block of 
wood and thrown from a horse which he was riding, with 
such force as to break his thigh, whiie others of the party got 
into their ‘ barracks’ bleeding and faint. Barnstaple, Basing- 
stoke, and Boston, to go no further into the alphabet, have 
distinguished themselves by their opposition to the good 
people who wanted to turn them from sin. Exeter, notorious 
for riots, whether against surplices or against bishops who 
preach temperance, has gone the length of organizing a 
counter agitation, which, under the title of the ‘Skeleton 
Army, parades the city, defying magistrates and police 
officers, for the express purpose of wrecking Salvationist 
meetings and meeting-places, and of confirming people in the 
habits of which the Salvationists wish to break them. In the 
case of Stamford, the apprehensions of the magistrates were 
so grave, that they appealed to the Home Secretary to know 
what they were to do. A rescript came back from Sir W. 
Vernon-Harcourt which drew down upon itself the severe and 
merited rebuke of every leading newspaper in England, Con- 
servative or Liberal. It stated that the Salvationist pro- 
cessions, ‘not being illegal in themselves, cannot, in the 
absence of other circumstances, be legally prevented ; but 
where they provoke antagonism and lead to riotous collisions, 
and where the peace of the town would be endangered if they 
are allowed to continue, the magistrates should by every 
means in their power endeavour to prévent them.’ It recom- 
mended that wherever the magistrates had reason to believe 
that a breach of the peace would result from the processions, 
the chief constable should lay before them a sworn infor- 
mation to that effect, and then the magistrates should issue 
notices prohibiting the processions, and should use force, if 
necessary, to stop them. In other words, the Salvation Army 
was to be dealt with on the principle of ‘local option. The 
question whether Her Majesty’s peaceable subjects were to 
be allowed to exercise their legal right and walk in pro- 
cession was to be referred to the good pleasure of the roughs. 
It must be confessed that, on the whole, the Salvationists 
have borne these attacks with great courage and great 
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patience. There are cases where an unwise ‘captain’ has 
retaliated, or even taken the initiative in a fray; but such 
cases are infrequent. 

‘We conquer,’ they say, ‘by patient perseverance in well-doing. 
Preacher-hunting is a grand diversion for any number of weeks or 
months, if the preachers make good running ; but if they stand their 
ground doggedly and invincibly, it becomes uninteresting. To holloa 
and push for ten minutes is delightful. If no impression be made, 
however, it becomes rather trying in twenty minutes. In half an 
hour it becomes quite monotonous ; and the moment anything else 
turns up (and something is always “turning up” in a large town), the 
whole pack are off upon a new scent (except those who are nailed to 


the spot in spite of themselves).’! 


But even where there is no violent opposition to endure, 
it must require great earnestness and power of lasting to go 
through the tremendous work devolving upon the poor mis- 
sionaries—of whom quite as many are women as men—and 
often married women with families. The pay which they 
receive cannot be much inducement ; for the whole sum on 
which are maintained the seventy-seven staff officers at the 
central and nine divisional headquarters amounts to no more 
than 3,300/. per annum ; an average of not 43/; apiece. Even 
this salary is not guaranteed to them. Each officer, on enter- 
ing upon his duties, ‘acknowledges in writing that he has no 
legal claim upon headquarters or upon any other authority 
in the Army for salary or remuneration.’? Mr. Booth him- 
self is not in any way maintained out of the funds of the 
Army, but ‘from the commencement of the movement has 
been supported from an entirely independent source.” If 
rumour speaks true, he has maintained himself, at any rate 
from time to time, by entering into business—becoming at 
Nottingham a pawnbroker, at Penzance a potato-merchant. 
And for such salaries they must every day do a hard day’s 
work. Some little time may be allowed for study and private 
prayer ; but the officers are almost all day engaged in visiting 
houses, selling the War Cry—a humiliation which some of 
them feel keenly at first—keeping careful accounts of money 
received and spent, looking after their converts, and other 
matters of the kind. Poor ‘Captain’ Trenhail, of Exeter, 
after passing three or four hours in the lock-up on Sunday, 
March 12, said that he had not done so much singing, reading, 
and praying by himself for a long time. Every evening 
brings the inevitable procession or prayer-meeting — or 

! Heathen England, p. 48. 
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‘march-past’ and ‘ knee-drill ’"—with addresses. They laugh 
to scorn the thought that there is any special ‘season’ for 
giving open-air addresses; if the weather is too bad for 
people to stand out in the streets, they will at least come to 
their windows to listen. ‘Extremely cold, snowy, or wet 
weather, when it is impossible to get any large numbers to 
stand at a corner, and when so many are in their warm 
dwellings, is a peculiarly suitable time for this sort of work.’ ! 
And as for intermitting a day here and there, they would not 
think of it. This is what they think of daily service :— 

‘ Daily service is not a mere Army question. Who ever invented 
a religion without daily attendance on public divine service? Why, 
the Devil, of course, whose policy always has been, is, and will be, 
as long as he has to deal with sinful mortals, to persuade them to put 
off till to-morrow what they should do to-day !_ Did not our fathers 
eat manna in the wilderness, and stand before the tabernacle of God 
every day? Did not God institute daily service in His temple? 
Did not the Psalmist find it his only desire to dwell in the house of 
the Lord all the days of his life? Did not the holy people before 
Christ was manifested meet daily in the temple? Did not He, our 
Master and our Example, daily teach the people, and daily in the 
temple, when near enough to Jerusalem? Did not His Apostles 
daily in the synagogues, and from house to house, preach and teach 
and heal? Ay, did not every converted reader of these pages so 
understand and practise every-day religion in the time of their first 
love? If people do not serve the Lord daily in public, it is simply 
because their every-day life has very little of the heavenly about it.’ ? 


Of course, when the Salvationists speak thus of daily 
service, they mean something as far removed as any one can 
well conceive from the chastened temper of our matins and 
evensong ; and probably it would be regarded by most of 
them as a lamentable falling from grace if any of their con- 
verts should be captivated by that ‘ soothing ’ influence of the 
Prayer Book which inspired the Christian Year. But it must 
be recollected that their usual ‘service’ is not intended for 
the edifying of those who are already true servants of God; it 
is designed for the conversion of sinners ; so that naturally 
any large introduction of the element of worship would be 
out of place. The service consists of a series of the shortest 
possible addresses fired at the people (they consist usually 
of a testimony of ‘experience’ and a fervent appeal), and 
between each two addresses comes one of their rollicking 
hymns, so called. It is certainly striking to see the way in 
which the choruses are caught up by the rough people. So 
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readily are they learned, that in many places they have 
become a great offence to the reverent mind ; for at all hours 
of the day boys and girls may be heard shouting the most 
sacred of Names, and words relating to His adorable Passion, 
as the accompaniment of their wildest games. Unfortunately 
very little is done at the meetings to convey to the hearers 
any notion of reverence. We have heard very ‘inconvenient’ 
jesting introduced into a meeting, which, though it tends to 
keep up a friendly feeling with the rough mob, must jar pain- 
fully upon the heart of any person who is really under con- 
viction of sin and desires to be pointed to the Saviour. Such 
well-intended but ill-timed good humour cannot fail to give 
the impression that the whole thing is either a joke or a job. 
The prayers, such as they are, are generally a volley of pas- 
sionate ejaculations, like ‘Lord, save souls; save somebody 
just now; shake sinners over the pit of fire,’ repeated inces- 
santly, like the cries of an Eastern dervish, and accompanied 
by a violent flinging of the body to and fro ; and usually the 
effect is neither more nor less spiritual or Christian than with 
the dervishes. When the moment seems to be come, some 
of the workers, while the rest are praying or singing, go about 
the room, pleading with individual souls ; and the pleading 
of some of the women, at least, is most powerful. When 
such is the character of the Salvationist ‘daily service,’ some 
guess may be formed with regard to those other gatherings 
which are known by the name of a ‘Salvation Free-and- 
Easy,’ or a ‘ Hallelujah Ham Tea.’ But what takes place at 
these, we confess not to know by experience. 

There is always a collection at the meetings; and some- 
times a stroke of business is done by the conductor saying, 
‘Now we'll sing the hymn that’s just come out in the new 
number of the Var Cry, page three. I hope you've all read 
the new number. It contains——,’ then follows an appe- 
tizing bill of fare for those who like it. The Salvation Army 
has certainly caught one distinctive mark of our times in the 
extreme boldness and unblushing self-assertion of its adver- 
tisements. The Var Cry is a wonderful paper, with all its 
vulgarity. It always contains something really worth reading 
in the way of a sermon, or an epigram, or a biography ; and 
the weekly reports of successes won at the various stations 
up and down the country make it replete with local interests. 
It is a model for all papers which wish exactly to hit off the 
tone and taste of their c/7enté/e. There can be no doubt, that 
—like the silly military titles which have been adopted—its 
constant repetition of the same stale slang about ‘ knee-drill,’ 
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and ‘falling into the fountain,’ and ‘hallelujah lasses,’ is a real 
recommendation to the lower population of our towns. We 
cannot help hoping that it may, by these means, do much to 
oust, not only Lloyd and Reynolds, but also such pernicious 
and widely-read trash as the Christian Herald, to which in 
manliness and earnestness it is vastly superior. But with all 
our charity we cannot wish any success to the Little Soldier ; 
nor can we imagine it can live long. It is mostly made up of 
communications of poor little boys and girls, who are en- 
couraged to give their ‘experience’ in this fashion :— 


‘I do thank God that I am still saved. It is four months anda 
week since I gave my heart to God. My brother got saved, and I 
pray to God that my mother will get saved. 

*“ Happy Arthur,” aged eleven and a half years.’ 


Mrs. Booth is reported in the Lzttle Soldier for March 2, to 
have said, with her usual good sense: ‘ Now directly a boy or 
girl leaves off being simple, he or she leaves off being a child, 
and becomes a sort of a mixture between a grown-up person 
and animp. Few persons will hesitate to say that the Lz¢tle 
Soldier is one of the best machines ever invented for turning 
children into that unamiable mixture. 

But the worst feature connected with the new revival is, to 
our own minds, one which is not peculiar to itself, but which 
it shares in common with other Protestant revivals, though 
the Salvation Army has perhaps brought it into greater pro- 
minence thanany. We refer to their teaching upon sanctifica- 
tion. To those who have not attended any of their indoor 
gatherings, it may perhaps be interesting to be informed of 
the nature of their ‘ Holiness Meetings, of which so much is 
heard. These meetings are not intended for the ‘ conversion’ 
of the unconverted, although the public are free to attend 
them, and shots will be fired from time to time at any uncon- 
verted people who may happen to have come in. The purpose 
of the ‘ Holiness Meeting’ is to carry on those who already 
are ‘saved,’ or ‘converted,’ or ‘believing,’ or ‘born again,’ to 
a further definite stage of experience. It is not enough 
to have ‘fallen into the fountain’ (which is their cant 
phrase for the first stage) ; the man who has ‘come out for 
pardon,’ must, at some subsequent period, ‘come out for 
purity’; and it is this which forms the object of the ‘ Holiness 
Meeting.’ You go some Thursday afternoon at five o’clock to 
the headquarters, in Queen Victoria Street. Passing through 
the neat little antechamber, fitted up as a depot, where the 
publications of the Army are sold, you enter a fair-sized room, 
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treated, so far as the walls and the woodwork are concerned, 
in the best esthetic fashion, with dado and sage-green paint, 
and wan rhododendron paper. At the further end of the 
room is a sofa, to serve as a ‘ penitent form,’ and a small dais 
with a chair for the conductor of the meeting. The meeting 
begins with a hymn, and then follows prayer. It strikes 
you as very much like other dissenting prayer-meetings. An 
ordinary devout Churchman is positively alarmed at the noisy 
shout or scream which the person who prays finds helpful in 
expressing his wants. With these prayers hymns are inter- 
spersed, sung kneeling, with choruses which are repeated 
again and again, ad /zbitwim. You must be prepared to hear 
‘Rock of Ages’ sung quick, with a swinging chorus, to the 
tune of ‘So early in the Morning,’ or something equally unlike 
what Churchmen would think reverent. The conductor of 
the meeting sets himself deliberately to arouse a physical 
excitement in the audience, while perhaps exhibiting in his 
own countenance not a trace of corresponding feeling. It is 
evidently part of his business, and he keeps himself perfectly 
cool for it, while singing at the top of his voice, extending 
both his arms, and shaking his hands with a thrill such as a 
peacock makes with his feathers, or clapping. them violently 
over some person whom he wishes to affect. All seems to us 
a strange method of preparing to receive a spiritual gift ; 
though we are willing to allow that there are some natures so 
lethargic, or so overcrusted with habitual sin, that without a 
kind of physical concussion they may be unable to pay 
attention to a message requiring an effort of reception. 
In this case, however, the persons who are to receive the 
message are, as we have said, not those who are supposed 
to be dead in trespasses and sins, but those who are risen 
to newness of life; and therefore violent noise and gesture 
seem doubly out of place. But the real evil lies in the 
message itself. One after another, the speakers, men and 
women, stand up and give their ‘experience’ of receiving 
what they call ‘the second blessing, or sanctification. They 
describe how they felt it come over them ‘like a second new- 
birth. Up till that time they had been believers, and saved, 
but they had gone on sinning. Since receiving the ‘second 
blessing,’ they have been completely delivered from the power 
of sin. They are now living ‘in the land of Beulah. Sancti- 
fication, according to this teaching, is not a progressive 
development of the justified soul in a course of vigilance, 
humility, and faith, but a gift to be received in a second, 
putting the whole man at once on a higher level of life than 
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in the days when he was only ‘saved.’ But there are some 
sins which go before to judgment, and one of these is spiritual 
self-conceit ; and we must confess (however uncharitable it 
may appear) that we have heard men declare themselves at 
‘ Holiness Meetings’ to be living in the land of Beulah, whose 
whole bearing and look, as well as their speech, seemed to 
show plainly that their self-complacency was rapidly pre- 
paring them for very different habitations. We have seen 
young women receive the ‘ second blessing’ at the ‘ penitents’ 
sofa,’ and return with smiles to the kisses and congratulations 
of their friends, looking none the better for it. Such a doctrine 
as this of sanctification may, we believe—wrong as it is in 
philosophy—bring forth no evil in the hands of a person with 
the intense love of God and His law which stamps every 
utterance of Mrs. Booth ; and the more subtle exponents of the 
theory have various ways of stating it which delivers them 
from the charge of bald perfectionism. But take persons of a 
somewhat coarser spiritual constitution, and they will at once, 
consciously or unconsciously, evolve two pernicious conse- 
quences from it: first, that a man may be considered a con- 
verted and saved man without having definitely renounced 
his bad habits ; and secondly, that after having passed through 
this second crisis he may consider himself, and speak of him- 
self, as a saint beyond the reach of sin. 

This teaching about sanctification seems to be inextri- 
cably a part of the Salvation Army’s system. It is not, like 
the hideous blasphemies which are sometimes heard in their 
addresses, an excrescence which a little judicious severity would 
cut off. The ‘ Holiness Meetings’ seem to us, therefore, to be 
the worst part of the Salvationists’ work. We are sorry to say 
so, for they must needs represent the highest type of work which 
the Salvationists can do. They stereotype the least attractive 
aspect of the Methodist class-meectings. Those class-meetings 
were in old days the Methodist confessional ; they have now 
come to be, in large measure, the weekly opportunity for dis- 
playing religious self-satisfaction. It would be a great boon 
to her followers if, instead of encouraging these ‘ Holiness 
Meetings,’ Mrs. Booth would devote her energies to a work 
such as she speaks of at the end of her noble address on the 
Fruits of Union with Christ :— 

‘This fruit will also appear in your Church relations. It wilk 
bring forth fruit. As the Apostle says, “ Exhorting one another daily, 
not suffering sin in your neighbour ; reproving each other, and con- 
fessing your faults the one to the other.” Where is any of it done? I 
should like very much to attend such a meeting, if you invite me, 
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where Christians really and honestly confess their faults one to the 
other, and pray for one another, beseeching the Lord to heal them 
in those particular points where they have failed, telling one another 
of the deep things of God, and talking lovingly and freely to one 
another as they used to do. The communion of saints—exhorting 
one another daily. The devil is at it daily. The world is plying 
for us daily. The flesh is there daily. Everything else goes on 
daily. Why should not this exhorting one another, confessing your 
faults to one another, and praying for one another, go on daily too??? 


Enough has been already said to show that, with all their 
eccentricities and all their serious vices, the Salvationists are 
displaying a force of enthusiasm, and of hard work, and of 
practical sagacity in the adaptation of means to ends, which 
would make them a most valuable instrument for good if they 
could be controlled by Catholic wisdom ; without which control 
their declension must, we fear, inevitably be rapid and disas- 
trous. It may be asked, what is their attitude towards the 
Church? What attitude should the Church assume towards 
them? Is there the least hope of a mutual conciliation ? 

The main fact to be considered in endeavouring to answer 
these inquiries is the fact that hitherto the Salvationists have 
steadily refused to constitute themselves, eo nomine, a sect. 
In the little catechism called A// about the Salvation Army 
(p. 24), the question is propounded :— 

‘Will not this movement result in the making of a new sect? 
Ans. Not in the sense in which a new sect is ordinarily understood. 
It is not a Church after the fashion of the Churches, but an Army, 
that is aimed at. That is, a force as real, as active, as self-sacrificing, 
and as much under control for soul-saving purposes as the ordinary 
military armies are for slaughter and destruction. There is evidently, 
at present, nothing after this model in existence, and if it be desirable 
and scriptural, it does not matter much what it is called.’ 


And Mr. Railton speaks still more strongly :— 





‘“ But this is making a denomination—a new sect.” Well, and 
supposing it is. Is there any harm in doing so? Is there not a need 
for just such a “sect” in many a city and town of this kingdom, 
where no such work is being done amongst the masses? But we 
deny that we are in any proper sense a sect. We refuse to settle 
down into places of worship such as might be agreeable to our people 
and their families, but insist upon the open-air stand and the place-of 
amusement, where there may be little comfort, but where the most 
good may be done. We refuse to allow our officers to stay very long 
in any one place, lest they or the people should sink into the relation- 
ship of pastor and flock, and look to their mutual enjoyment and 
advantage rather than to the salvation of others. ‘The whole Army 


1 Aggressive Christianity : Sixth Address. 
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is kept in its course by the direction of one controlling will. . . .We 
refuse utterly to allow of any authoritative assembly, committee, 
church meeting, or any other representative or popular gathering, 
except purely for the purpose of auditing finance and accepting and 
confirming and arranging for the execution of the plans which have 
been tried and proved most calculated to promote the common 
object. We are not and will not be made a sect. We are an army 
of soldiers of Christ, organized as perfectly as we have been able to 
accomplish, seeking no Church status, avoiding as we would the 
plague every denominational rut, in order perpetually to reach 
more and more of those who lie outside every Church boundary. 
Owing to our adherence to this rigid military system, we are losing 
almost every year officers, as well as people, who, having lost their 
first love, begin to hanker after the “ rights,” “ privileges,” ‘‘ comforts,” 
“ teaching,” or “respectability of the Churches.” No one remains 
with us, or is likely to remain, whose sole object in life is not the 
attainment of the one purpose ever kept before the Army—the rescue 
from sin and hell of those who are farthest from God and righteous- 
ness. And we only wish to keep such people together. No one can 
possibly object to the formation of another sect more strongly than 
we do. Let all who wish to be members of a denomination flee 
from our borders. We only desire to form and to keep up outside 
every denominational circle a body as large as we can of free- 
shooters, for the express purpose of assaulting with spiritual weapons 
those who, like ourselves, are without the Church, but who, unlike 
us, are still in rebellion against God.’ ! 


And again, speaking of the Training Home at Clapton for 
preparing ‘officers’ for their work, Mr. Railton says :— 


‘Let us not be misunderstood. We shall never, we trust, so 
utterly mistake our path as to encourage any one to try to ape the 
ministry. We trust the Salvation Army will never be crippled with a 
college, a theological seminary, a mutual improvement society, or a 
singing class.’ ? 

Yet Churchmen must not misunderstand this refusal to 
take up the position of a sect. It must be remembered that we 
are not dealing now with a movement which, like Montanism, 
like Donatism, like the Mendicant Orders, like Lollardry, like 
Methodism, had its origin within the bosom of the Church. 
The Salvationists rightly describe themselves, in the above 
quotation, as being ‘without the Church.’ We have to con- 
sider whether and on what terms they can be brought in 
among us, not how to manipulate them so as not to lose 
them. And such being their origin, their feelings towards us 
are naturally not what those of other revival movements have 
been. Mr. Booth has probably almost forgotten by this time 


' Heathen England, p. 144. * Ibid. p. 184. 
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that he owes anything to the Catholic Mother on whose 
bosom he was nursed during his first fourteen years of life ; 
and for all we know, his debt, or the sense of it, may have 
been indefinitely diminished by carelessness on the part of 
those ministers of hers who should have trained him. The 
objection of the Salvationists to forming a sect, is not—they 
frankly confess—grounded upon a yearning for Christian 
unity, or a sense of the guilt of schism, or a belief in the order 
established by the Founder of the Church; all that they 
object to, apparently, is the settling down into those orderly 
habits of Christian life which to the Methodists were their 
special and eponymous aim. We fear, from what we read, 
that they have not the slightest respect for the Church, 
though they may respect individual Churchmen. Mr. Colville, 
one of their chief ‘colonels,’ and by birth a gentleman, ap- 
pears to make a point of announcing frequently—with neither 
more nor less shame than another of their men will show in 
announcing that he was a drunkard—how he was once ‘a 
High Churchman, and sang in a surpliced choir. It is left to 
be understood that, because /e was spiritually blind when he 
practised these things, therefore a// who practise them must 
be blind also. One of the best and most devout of their 
female speakers whom we have heard, whose touching appeals 

far richer in thought and doctrine than most—-show at 
every moment where she was taught, impresses continually 
upon her ignorant audience that once she ‘used to go to 
church twice a Sunday,’ and that ‘perhaps if she had con- 
tinued to do so, she might never have known what peace 
was. If any voice of ours can reach these good people, we 
would earnestly implore them not to leave statements of this 
kind bare and unqualified. 

And, indeed, in spite of their disclaimer, it seems probable 
that they must strictly be called a sect already. We do not 
know how to define a sect, unless it is a body of persons 
incorporated for religious purposes independent of the Apo- 
stolic Church. There are societies now within the Church, as 
there were in earlier days, which lack but a touch to push 
them off into being sects; they still formally profess obedi- 
ence to the divinely-appointed government of the Church, 
and they communicate with her. But we have no such link 
with the Salvationists ; and the only difference which exists 
between them and any other religious body separated from us 
is this, that they have not yet attempted (in their own words) 
“to ape the ministry, or to administer, as a piece of regular 
discipline, any substitute for the Blessed Sacraments. In this 
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respect they stand in much the same relation to us as the 
Quakers do, with this distinction, that the Quakers are un- 
baptized, while we may assume that most of those who join 
the Army have been previously baptized—(we do not hear of 
their ever baptizing their converts)—and are so far, indi- 
vidually, children of the Church they have strayed from. 
But even this hope seems now to be precarious. An inte- 
resting correspondence took place in the Record newspaper 
last February, in which it came out that, although Mrs. Booth 
claimed for the Salvation Army that it was no sect, on the 
express ground that the Sacraments were not administered, 
the facts were not wholly on her side. ‘Commissioner ’ 
Railton, in answer to a letter which showed that something 
purporting to be a Sacrament was administered, and adminis- 
tered by women, made the following melancholy avowal :— 





‘It is true that in some of our corps the Sacrament, administered 
there first by Mr. Booth, is still received monthly, and that in this, 
as in everything else, the Lord’s own principle of there being ‘ neither 
male nor female’ in Christ Jesus is fully acted upon. But the num- 
ber of the corps which have anv such regular system of Sacramental 
administration is very small indeed. It must be remembered that 
until recently there has been no way open to us but to have the 
Sacrament administered by our own officers ; and we certainly repu- 
diate the sacerdotal theory that only a certain sort of bishop can 


confer the right to break bread in the name of the Lord Jesus !’! 


The question, then, is seen to be this: Can we draw into 
Catholic communion a religious society which had its origin 
outside of us, composed of men who see no harm in being 
separated from us, whose prejudices are all against us, who 
‘certainly repudiate’ the notion that they would be the richer 
for contact with the Apostolic ministry ? The prospect looks 
very hopeless. It is evident that at present they would sacri- 
fice nothing for the sake of union with us, because they do not 
see what would be gained by the union. And, on the other 
hand, it is evident that the Church could not admit them as a 
body without requiring some important modifications of their 
procedure. Yet we cannot but think that the effort is well 
worth making. And how is it to be made? They cannot be 
admitted by private members of the Church, nor even, perhaps, 
by a solitary bishop. There would be no need to appeal to 
the legislature ; but the act must be an official act. With the 
most profound submission, we venture to suggest that, in our 
opinion, no harm at least could come of it, if his Grace the 


1 Record, February 8, 1882. 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, or a committee of bishops, such as 
those of Durham, Salisbury, Ely, Truro, and Rochester, who 
are known to be interested in the work of home missions, 
were to invite some of the leaders of the Army to a private 
conference, and see what they feel. If this be thought impos- 
sible, might not the Lower House of Convocation make some 
move in the matter? ‘Time is passing by. If ever this great 
revival is to find its home within the Church, the moment is 
now present. Large bodies of men, which stand apart from 
each other, are not drawn together except by personal con- 
ference. Is it not possible that, with the Divine blessing on 
such an interview, the Salvationists might be touched at 
learning frem our bishops how warmly the heart of the Holy 
Church beats towards any generous endeavour, and might 
recognize what strength there is in the unity which Christ en- 
joined and pleaded for? Is it not possible that, seeing why 
we wish them to become Catholics, they might then be willing 
to submit themselves to the yoke of a holy discipline, and to 
purify their movement from those things which make it unfit 
for the Church to adopt ? 

Meanwhile, the way may be prepared by more private 
experiments, such as have been tried, not unsuccessfully, in 
various places. At Nottingham, Canon Morse, encouraged 
by a discussion at a gathering of clergy there, invited the 
captain of the Nottingham corps to bring his people to a 
special service at S. Mary’s. The proposal was hailed with 
acclamation; and on the appointed evening 800 of them, 
with band and flags, and officers in full regimentals, came to 
church, where the canon preached to them. The service 
appears to have been wonderfully hearty, and the fervour with 
which the canon’s hand was grasped by all who could reach 
him afterwards was very remarkable. Canon Morse then pro- 
posed that the Salvationists should pay a weekly visit to S. 
Mary’s ; but this ‘General’ Booth thought himself compelled 
courteously to decline, while expressing a hope that such 
services might often be held elsewhere. At Newcastle, the 
Archdeacon of Northumberland invited the Salvation Army 
to accompany him on a preaching expedition through the 
streets of his parish. Preceded by their brass band, he, with 
his choir and another clergyman, marched in procession, in 
surplices, through the lower parts of the town. ‘The whole 
had a most solemn and imposing appearance,’ says the War 
Cry of January 12, ‘as the procession marched down Dog 
Bank, singing “Rock of Ages.” At Stockbridge the arch- 
deacon delivered a most impressive address, and it was evi- 
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dent from the demeanour and attention of the crowd that the 
earnest words spoken were well received. A hymn was sung 
as the procession made its way up Silver Street to the church. 
We certainly think,’ continues the War Cry, ‘that the Church 
and its high officials have taken their true position by show- 
ing how willing and how capable the Church is of utilizing 
all agencies that are attempting true religious work.’ The 
sentiment thus expressed strikes us as well worth noting ; and 
we wish the archdeacon God-speed in his wise endeavours. 
But more. It is time that we should quote the remainder of 
Mr. Railton’s letter to the Record, of which a part was given 
above, which will show that in some places the rapprochement 
has been carried to a still more sacred length, and that the 
Army authorities are glad of it. After saying that until 
recently their only way of obtaining ‘the Sacrament’ was to 
administer it themselves, he adds :—‘ Of late, however, several 
clergymen, . . . acquainted with our work in their own 
parishes, . . . have offered the Sacrament to our corps. No 
such offer has ever been refused, or is ever likely to be.’ Since 
that letter was penned, 400 of the Salvationists received the 
Blessed Sacrament in a church at York on February 26, under 
the sanction of the metropolitan. We are not told how many 
of these were confirmed, or ready and desirous to be con- 
firmed. We should earnestly deprecate rashness and irregu- 
larity in multiplying such offers ; but the words of Mr. Railton 
suggest some hope for the future. 

But even if we are to give up as visionary the idea of 
attaching the Salvation Army to the Church, there are at least 
lessons which the Church may well learn from it. May we not 
place first and foremost on the list of those lessons, the need 
of making our Christianity a more ‘aggressive Christianity’ 
than it is? While abhorring Calvinism, Churchmen have too 
much acted on the Calvinistic principle that if people are to 
have any good done to them, they will come and ask for it. 
They have made their services and sanctuaries as bright and 
attractive and popular as they can, and then they expect 
the populace to come to them. District-visitors, as well as 
the clergy, go round the parish, and beat the people up, not 
often, however, seeing any but the women. In hope of gain- 
ing persons who are too shabbily dressed to attend the 
church, services are held in mission-rooms and schools, often 
very successfully. From time to time, at long intervals, 
an attempt is made to reach further into the heart of the 
people by a mission. Individual souls are converted ; many 
are observed in church who have not gone there for years 
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before ; towards the end of the time a certain degree of awe 
seems perceptible throughout the city or town. But for one 
thing, the mission is generally too short to have much per- 
manent effect on the population as a whole: the inevitable 
result of the priesthood in England being wholly appropriated 
to parochial cures. And even in the missions, if people do 
not choose to come in answer to letters, placards, the appeals 
of district-visitors, and the natural curiosity roused by seeing 
others go, the Church seems nonplussed. The Church people 
seem very well satisfied if the parish church has been filled 
every evening, as it usually is. But the parish church will 
often hold not a tithe of the parishioners. Even with the 
supplemental aid of a mission-room, the numbers who have 
found accommodation at the mission are not very large. 
The mission comes to an end, and a tremendous residuum of 
the population has been completely untouched. And if 
bright services at church, and cottage meetings, and occasional 
special missions all fail, we have nothing more to turn to. If 
the people will not come, they must perish. 

Would it not be better if there were among us more of 
the spirit which animates the following words ?— 


‘We should build churches and chapels ; we should invite the 
people to them; but do you think it is consistent with these two 
commissions (St. Mark xvi. 15 ; Acts xxvi. 17, 18), and with many 
others, that we should rest in this, when three parts of the population 
utterly ignore our invitations, and take no notice whatever of our 
buildings and of our services? Zhey will not come tous. ‘That is an 
established fact. What is to be done? They have souls. You 
profess to believe that as much as I do, and that they must live for 
ever. Where are they going? What is to be done? Jesus Christ 
says, “Go after them.” When all the civil methods have failed ; when 
the genteel invitations have failed ; when one man says that he has 
married a wife, and another that he has bought a yoke of oxen, and 
another that he has bought a piece of land, then does the master of 
the feast say, “The ungrateful wretches ! let them alone?” No. He 
says, “Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel them to 
come in, that my house may be filled. I will have guests, and if you 
can’t get them in by civil measures, use military measures. Go and 
compel them to come in.” It seems to me that we want more of this 
determined aggressive spirit. Those of you who are right with God: 
this afternoon—you want more of this spirit to thrust the truth upon 
the attention of your fellow-men. Oh! people say, you must be 
very careful, very judicious. . . . What ! am I to let my unconverted 
friends and acquaintances drift down quietly to damnation, and 
never tell them about their souls, until they say, “If you please, I 
want you to preach tome?” Is this anything like the spirit of early 
Christianity ? No. Verily, we must make them look—tear the ban- 
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dages off, ‘‘ open their eyes,” make them bear it ; and if they run away 
from you in one place, meet them in another, and let them have no 
peace until they submit to God and get their souls saved. ‘This is 
what Christianity ozght to be doing in this land, and there are plenty 
of Christians to do it. Why, we might give the world such a time of 
it that they would get saved in very sedf-defence, if we were only up 
and doing, and determined that they should have no peace in their 
sins,’ ? 

It is true that patience and reliance upon the secret 
operations of grace, in answer to faithful prayer, have always 
been characteristic of the Church. She teaches her children 
not to be always looking for striking results, sudden con- 
versions, sensible assurances, signs and wonders. To try the 
effect of psychical and carnal methods, because apparent 
failure attends the use of spiritual methods, would be un- 
worthy of the Bride of Him who was crucified. Still it can- 
not be forgotten that England has virtually become, as the 
Salvationists say, ‘Heathen England;’ and the highest 
Authority of all has bidden us not to be afraid of bringing 
out of our treasure things new as well as old. All things 
which are not sinful in themselves belong to the Church of 
right, to be employed when she sees fit. ‘We are as free,’ 
says Mrs. Booth, ‘as air and sunlight as to our choice of 
agencies, and it is time the Church woke up to this.’ An 
illustrious English bishop, whom no one can accuse of crude 
and hasty judgments, is remembered to have said some years 
ago, before the Salvation Army arose, in addressing a com- 
pany of Cambridge students, that if anything great was to be 
done by the Church in the present day, it must be done in an 
unconventional manner, and that without servileiy copying 
the methods, it must be done in the spirit, of S. Francis of 
Assisi. It would have been difficult to describe more closely 
the movement inaugurated by the Salvation Army, than to 
say that it is animated by the spirit of S. Francis, though 
adapting itself to England and the nineteenth century. Its 
very oddities recall many similar features in the Franciscan 
revival. Both movements took their rise from the heart of 
the lowest of the people, and both have had power over the 
lowest of the people for that very reason. There is in both 
the very spirit of the mob recoiling from its coarse ungodli- 
ness, and striving after religion in a pathetic, blind way, and 
acknowledging ironically its own foolishness with tears and 
laughter. It is indeed possible to exaggerate, on the one 


1 Aggressive Christianity, First Address, p. 10. 
2 Jbid., Third Address, p. 15. 
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hand, the connexion of the Salvation Army with the lowest 
classes ; for any one who attends their meetings will see how 
largely the attendance is composed of young clerks and shop 
assistants. It is easy, on the other hand, to exaggerate the 
alienation of the lowest classes from the Church ; they are far 
more alienated from Methodism, for instance, than from us. 
The work of Mr. Lowder at London Docks, not to mention 
other familiar names, proves how congenial a home the lowest 
classes find in the Church, when once it is interpreted to them. 
But, roughly speaking, the Church has lost the masses; and 
the Salvation Army has found them. The Church should, 
therefore, welcome the strange upheaval ; and even if she can- 
not formally join forces with the existing Army, she can try, 
by following their example in a wiser way, to meet the same 
need which they are trying to meet. Words of the Zad/et on 
the subject come to mind which we may appropriate, reading 
into them our own sense :— 


‘Nor, so far as we can learn, do these rough, untutored 
enthusiasts hinder the work of better teachers. They reach a class 
which the more decent sects of Protestantism do not touch ; a class 
where, as we believe, there is a vast harvest to be reaped by the 
Catholic Church, in the hour—not now, we hope, far distant—when 
the labourers are ready to go forth to reap it.’ 





It is not possible to take up every point in which the 
Salvation Army appears to suggest useful hints. There 
seems to be no reason, for instance, why the Church should 
not provide a half-penny religious newspaper weekly, that 
would be as spicy as the ‘ War Cry, and appeal to the same 
rank of society, while conveying a more salutary teaching. 
There are many good Churchmen capable of undertaking a 
work of that nature, who would not be too fastidious to adopt 
to a certain degree the language of the class they cater for. 
Again—though we should probably decline to adopt the ad- 
jective ‘Hallelujah’ as applied to them—if ‘Ham Teas’ are 
found to be popular, why should there not be a more frequent 
use of something analogous among ourselves? Those who 
are acquainted with the large confraternities connected with 
S. Andrew’s, Wells Street, know what an important factor in 
them the tea-meetings form. The social side of Christianity 
is even yet too little brought into notice, and among the 
lowest classes some modern form of the Agape might be 
extremely useful ; where the body might be well nourished 
{not necessarily gratis), opportunity of friendly intercourse 
provided, and some good simple religious addresses given. 
VOL. XIV.—NO. XXVII. K 
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Again, though we should be very sorry to have ‘Moody and 
Sankey’ or ‘Salvation Songs’ introduced, on any occasion, 
into our consecrated churches, where the presence of much 
balderdash in the most popular of our hymnals is already 
trying enough, yet Church versifiers might well purvey, for use 
at irregular meetings, simple verses with a good doctrinal tone 
which might be sung to taking airs with good choruses. 
If S. Augustine could condescend to write a Psalmus 
Abecedarius against the Donatists, with a lively chorus, the 
work cannot be beneath us. 

But there are three special points on which we should like 
to dwell a little. The first is the advisability of doing more 
work in the open air than has been common lately in the 
Church. The Salvationists have taught us to see once more 
how much may be done there. The people will not come 
to church, nor to any other of our buildings, yet awhile. 
They have to be shown the way in by our first going to them. 
Street preaching is almost sure to win attention, and more 
than ever when Churchmen take to it. Long habit has made 
the people think that Churchmen can only ‘pray from a 
form, that they know of no religion except within the four 
walls of the church, that the parsons are paid to go through 
a certain routine of services, and care for nothing more. It 
comes home to them with surprise when they see the clergy- 
man take his stand in the alley or by the roadside, accom- 
panied by a band of faithful men, and after singing a hymn 
begin to preach a simple extempore sermon. We have known 
cases where the parish clergyman has long laboured in vain 
to bring rough miners or fishermen to the church; but 
directly he has gone to the hedge or the beach where they 
lounge, they have flocked from every side, and have listened 
with the deepest attention and respect. We cannot but 
think that it would be a point gained if some regular out- 
door preaching-stations were appointed in various places, like 
Old Paul’s Cross, where sermons might be regularly delivered. 
But preaching is not the only thing which the Salvationists 
have shown to be useful out of doors. Has not the Church 
lost much by so seldom appearing out of doors in her majesty 
and beauty? The sight of a great procession, whether silent 
or singing, has always a profound effect upon English spec- 
tators. Would it not be well, at special seasons, like the 
Rogation Days or Holy Week, and at some great festivals, to 
let those who never see the inside of a church have a chance 
of watching choir and clergy in their robes, together with as 
many of the faithful laity as can come, and members of the 
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guilds with their badges, file slowly through the streets, 
singing the solemn strains of the Litany, or of the Psalms, or 
of suitable hymns? The impression produced upon the War 
Cry, and upon the secular press of Newcastle as well, by the 
sight of the procession in which Archdeacon Watkins walked 
appears to have been very great. One of the Newcastle 
papers cailed it as ‘sensational’ a coup as anything done by 
the Salvationists themselves, and expressed its conviction 
that the display was most salutary. And if in some towns 
the Church procession should suffer some of the same treat- 
ment that the Salvationists have suffered, we are not prepared 
to say that the Church would lose anything by it. 

The second point which we notice is this. The great aim 
of the Salvation Army is to make all their converts begin at 
once to give testimony to what God has done for them, in 
public meetings. There are great and obvious dangers con- 
nected with this course. We ourselves should strongly depre- 
cate it, at least without much modification. But the time seems 
to be come when on all hands it is recognized that a large 
development of lay preaching is necessary. It is quite im- 
possible that the clergy—so few in number as they are in 
proportion to the population—should do all the preaching 
work that is required. Many of the most excellent among 
them have no trace of a gift that way; it is clear that God 
never intended them for preachers, but for other (perhaps 
far higher) functions of the ministry. Among the laity there 
are many thousands, who at present are only listeners, who 
have latent within themselves the power to become most 
effective preachers. It isnot our proposal that the laity should 
preach in church—though, under proper sanctions, we can 
believe this innovation might in some cases be found as useful 
as that which startled Africa when Bishop Valerius commanded 
the priest Augustine to preach in his presence. But at no 
period of Church history that we are aware of have the laity 
been debarred from giving religious addresses ertra ccclesiam. 
It is there, in the mission-room, the town-hall, the market-place, 
the back slums—anywhere and everywhere if a congregation 


can be gathered—that we should wish to hear the laity taking | 


their turn along with the clergy. But it is not only the cultured 
laity, such as might well be admitted to the order of Readers, 
whose voices we should wish to hear on those occasions. 
There is no reason why every sincere Churchman should not 
speak. The Salvationists have proved to demonstration that 
upon the masses of our population not educated eloquence 


nor long sermons produce the greatest effect. It is the 
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simple personal witness of men of their own class whose 
hearts God has touched, and who do not mind rising up one 
after another and saying, in a couple of ungrammatical 
sentences, that they are the happier and better for knowing 
the saving truth. There are great numbers of illiterate men 
who never would make ‘local preachers,’ or anything of the 
kind, who could be safely trusted to say that they never knew 
what joy was till they found it in prayer, or in reading the 
Bible, or at the altar, or even in the confessional; and such 
testimonies would tell upon their hearers more than the 
clearest expositions of scriptural texts, or the sermons of our 
most powerful missioners. It would of course be necessary 
that these men should go under the charge of some wise 
person, who would be able to stop any utterances that might 
be unedifying. But in this way the masses can be reached 
when perhaps nothing else can reach them :— 


‘Are there not teeming thousands round about you who never 
heard the Name of Jesus, and who care nothing for Him, who live 
every day trampling His law under their feet? For Christ’s sake send 
somebody after them. If they will not have your doctors of divinity 
and your polished divines, get hold of fishermen and costermongers 
and send them. Let the people have a chance for their souls.’ ! 


One good lay preacher going forth accompanied by half 
a dozen such honest Christian fellows would find himself in 
a strong position ; and few better ways could be devised for 
training men to be lay preachers themselves, than to let them 
begin with a few short sentences at first among a number of 
other speakers. 

And will it bring an indelible taint of heresy upon this 
Review, if we venture on a still further and bolder inquiry ? 
Is the question finally, irrevocably settled, that women are on 
no occasion to speak publicly in suitable places on religious 
topics? When S. Paul says, ‘Let your women keep silence 
in the churches,’ is it absolutely certain that his meaning is 
not explained by the clause following, that if they wish for 
elucidations, they are to ask their husbands at home, instead 
of interrupting the speaker ‘in the church?’ When the same 
Apostle says, ‘I suffer not a woman to teach,’ may he not 
possibly mean that he forbids women to be made authoritative 
exponents of the Christian tradition, or to make themselves 
arbiters of the orthodoxy of their ministers, as in spite of 
his prohibition they sometimes do; for he continues, ‘ nor to 
usurp authority over the man?’ If he did indeed mean that 
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no woman was to ‘teach,’ alas for our Sunday schools, and 
for many other branches of Church instruction! The teach- 
ing work of women in sisterhoods, and mission houses, and 
penitentiaries, would all be doomed if we are literally to 
understand that no woman is to teach. One of our greatest 
needs in the present day is the establishment of some kind 
of order of Saurs Chrétiennes, to undertake religious in- 
struction in the day schools; but we must pause, if S. Paul 
has laid his inspired ban upon all teaching by women. The 
same Apostle has another passage, in which he asserts that a 
woman praying or prophesying with her head uncovered dis- 
honours her head. There can be but little doubt that he is 
speaking of what takes place at public Church gatherings. 
Can it be confidently denied that, in prescribing how the 
woman was to be attired while praying or prophesying in 
public, he gave sanction to the usage? Was he shocked, 
and did he protest, when, staying in the house of Philip the 
Evangelist, he discovered that the Evangelist’s four daughters 
all prophesied? As we have said that we are unprepared 
to welcome laymen as preachers in church, the assertion need 
not be repeated with an @ fortiori in regard to women. Far 
be from all whom we love the Salvationist interpretation of 
S. Paul’s principle of ‘neither male nor female in Christ.’ 
The horror with which the Apostolical Constitutions condemn 
any public liturgical ministrations of women as heathen and 
not Christian ought to be felt by all: and preaching, in the 
course of any of the solemn offices of the Church, partakes of 
the liturgical character. If women are ever to be allowed to 
preach, they should certainly be restricted to unconsecrated 
buildings and to informal occasions. But we have no scruple 
in saying, that so far as our experience of the Salvation 
Army is concerned, the power would be gone from its meet- 
ings if the women were silent. While the men often repel, 
by their business-like air, their jocularity, their self-satisfaction, 
their irreverence in prayer, in the addresses of the women, 
and in their prayers, the congregation cannot fail to be moved 
by the sincerity, the modesty, the devoutness, the love of souls, 
the self-forgetfulness, which is so prominent in nearly all of 
them. We should like every one to read—it is too long to 
quote here, and we should spoil it by cutting it down—the 
touching account which Mrs. Booth gives! in one of her lec- 
tures of the way in which she at last yielded to her husband’s 
wishes and began publicly to ‘witness for Christ. Men, at 
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least, who-read that account—whatever her sisters may think 
—will be disposed not to condemn her too harshly. A far 
smaller proportion of women than of men would be found 
qualified to give religious discourses, as we believe many 
Quakers would feelingly testify. And feeble sermons from 
women would be quite as intolerable to most hearers as feeble 
sermons from men. But that some women have a wonderful 
gift for public speaking no one will deny who has heard 
addresses from Miss Hammond, or Mrs. Josephine Butler, or 
Mrs. Pearsall Smith, whatever he may have thought of the 
matter of their speeches. God does undoubtedly give to some 
persons gifts which He does not mean them to exercise on 
earth ; is this quite assuredly a case in point? It is easy to 
show the weakness of arguments for the preaching of women 
based on such passages as Psalm Ixviii. 11! or Isaiah xl. 9, 
where the female ‘preachers’ spoken of are either choirs of 
women singing patriotic choruses or cities personified. It is 
easy to show that the traditions of the Church have been 
against the preaching of women, and that a Maximilla in the 
early days, or a Joanna Southcote in modern times, are not 
reckoned among Catholic luminaries. The whole span of 
Church history, from the Apostolic age till now, contains no 
names of great female preachers, with the one illustrious ex- 
ception of S. Catharine. But if the thing was allowed by 
the Apostles in their time, and if even once the Church has 
since allowed the same, is it not conceivable that the circum- 
stances of our age may make it right for the Church, in the 
amplitude of her authority, to use an ancient force once more, 
and, under as severe restrictions as she may please, to give 
leave, in the words of Joel and S. Peter, for her daughters 
again to prophesy ? 


ArT. VIIL—JOHN INGLESANT. 


Fohn Inglesant: a Romance. By J.H. SHORTHOUSE. Two 
Volumes. Second Edition. (London, 1882.) 


How are we to review a book which everybody has already 
read, and everybody has discussed? A notice such as we 
now offer proposes in general to call attention to a book ; it 


1 It must be remembered that, in Psalm Ixviii. 11, the LXX has the 
masculine, not the feminine. 
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may be to excite interest, it may be to pronounce a warning, 
to admit the public through open and inviting gates, or to 
terrify it with prophetic utterances on the subject of spring- 
guns ; but in either case, to anticipate and assist its judg- 
ment. But with ¥ohkn Inglesant the work of judgment is 
mostly passed. Those who have not yet heard of it may 
well be suspected of playing croquet, or of decorating their 
rooms with light French blues, or of any such primeval and 
abysmal aberration, What, then, can we attempt in a notice 
such as now we write? Not to praise. This is needless. 
The world is long ago convinced that it has gained a most 
remarkable and powerful work ; and this conviction we can 
but cordially endorse. The book is well worth the interest 
that it has aroused. It deals with the deepest interests of 
life; it handles them with quick and searching knowledge 
of the problems that are involved ; it throws this knowledge 
out in a style that charms and fascinates by its lucidity, and 
freshness, and nerve ; it treats its subjects widely and richly ; 
and, finally, it vitalizes its study of life by a dramatic impulse 
that can use with peculiar skill and force the situations of 
an historical moment in English life which still thrills us 
to the depths by its passions and its struggles, and which 
holds in its romantic episodes a vivid and startling picture 
of the confused agitations of our own day. No wonder that 
a most unwonted interest has been roused by the sudden 
successful portrayal of the profound religious anxieties, amid 
which we toss, in the guise and shape of that particular 
period of our history which has for us such an undying, and 
enthralling, and passionate charm. The sweep and rush of 
spiritual tides: who is there that does not strongly feel 
them? The romance, the pathos, the heroic splendour, the 
tragic sorrows, of Charles and the Cavaliers: who is there 
that does not feel their unfailing power of dramatic beauty ? 
And it is these two interests, both so deep, so varied, so stirring, 
so electric, that the author of ohn IJnglesant has succeeded 
in combining, and has so combined that they have become 
one thing ; and though we feel that it is our own inward life 
which is being searched, and probed, and judged, and clarified, 
yet the drama in which this spiritual examination expresses 
itself never loses reality, or sinks into the thin disguise of 
allegory, or fails to hold us within the range of its own proper 
and inherent attraction, or drops its historic mask, or forces 
its situations to meet modern contingences, or irritates by an 
offensive insistance on its moral application, or disturbs 
and dispels the atmosphere which it breathes about us. Its 
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scenery, its circumstance, preserve throughout their solid 
identity ; we never feel them to be a mere picture through 
which we might thrust a stick. We walk in and about a 
living world of men and women ; we do not wake at all from 
our dream until we close the book and lie back and think, and 
feel then that it is we ourselves whose riddle has been so 
artfully embodied. No premonitory knock at the door rouses 
us beforetimes from our happy visions to give us a hideous 
and abrupt sense of the boots and the hot water on which 
practical life, with its terrible urgency, will at the end so 
rigorously insist. Indeed we wondered, as we read the author’s 
preface to the second edition, whether he himself quite knew, 
or intended, the dramatic interest of his book to be so absorb- 
ing as it actually proves itself to be. It is true that in his 
preface he expresses the power of romance in a most beautiful 
passage of eager apology, but this passage itself is a sort of 
palinode for having called romance ‘a subordinate element’ 
two pages before ; and he speaks just before that again of the 
‘startling plot’ that he fortunately could make it his object to 
avoid ; and again, of the characters vanishing from the stage 
after fulfilling their purpose. We do not wish to press these 
words ; their general drift is clear and defensible enough. 
Only we say that they hardly seem to represent a conscious- 
ness in the author that one of the chief impressions left on a 
reader of his book will be certainly admiration for its 
‘ picturesque effect,’ for its dramatic excellencies. There are 
limitations to be set on this account of the book, which we 
will say more about in a moment; but we frankly confess 
that what we most emphatically recognized, as we read, was 
a power of seizing and embodying a situation, which seemed 
to us most effective, most artistic, most masterful: so 
masterful indeed that the artistic interest, at these special 
moments, dominated over the philosophical. The appear- 
ance of the Ghost of Strafford to the King, with its strain of 
hushed expectancy, its suddenness of break, the quick thrill 
of the sentry’s cry, the silence that grew terrible after the 
revelation to the King, the swift passing of the whole, the final 
loneliness of Charles: all this is charged with a high-wrought 
intensity which is above all else dramatic. It is the situation 
that carries with it the surpassing effect: the situation as 
such, and not as an embodiment of philosophical interests. 
And this is markedly true of such scenes as that at Chester 
between Inglesant and Biron, and that, above all, of the trial 
at London, with its imminent execution. The touch by which 
Inglesant reveals to Biron the secret of the situation, by the 
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rapid look of relief at his own conviction for forgery, is artistic 
in the highest degree. The only shade of regret that crossed 
our admiration at the first reading of this passage was the 
thought of the pain it would provoke in Mr, Browning to dis- 
cover what a situation he had missed in securing. What has 
he been about that he should have suffered Mr. Shorthouse 
to get hold of it? Again, the discovery of the wretched 
Guardino in the second volume is complete in powerful 
management of a vivid moment; and we have not yet men- 
tioned the pardon of the brother’s murderer in the hill-side 
chapel in the splendour of the lovely Italian morning, so 
luminous, so delicate, so bathed in glorious sun; nor the 
murder of Eustace itself, after the ride through the dreaming 
woods and the thick winter air, under the pressure of agonizing 
yet stupefying forebodings ; nor the crisis with Lauretta in 
the oppressive malarious night, broken by the swift sudden 
breath of recurring dawn. No one of these moments fails in 
most excellent and thrilling force: the force of the drama, 
the force of picturesque plot, a force so emphatic as to expel 
all other rivai interests. 

And here we will venture on a slight quarrel with our 
author. What we have said of especial moments does not 
apply, we seem to feel, to the book as a whole. As a whole 
the dramatic arrangement is loose, and slightly ineffective. 
As a whole it corresponds to the idea given in the preface 
of its object. For purposes of philosophical interest, so the 
author pleads, characters need not be completed ; the plot 
need not concentrate or focus itself; the situation need not 
work itself out in all its details; men may come and go, 
vanishing when they have said their say. Indeed, in real life 
he pleads it is so; every incident must be real and living ; but 
still the sum of incidents will not gather themselves together 
into decided outlines; a certain indefiniteness will suffuse 
itself through the whole ; incidental scenes will stamp marked 
impressions on a life, yet will themselves lead to nothing 
further in fact ; powerful effects will strike across a soul’s 
history from outside, yet will spring from causes that do not 
intertwine their actual history with his. This the author. 
holds, we gather ; and in virtue of this plea he deems it need- 
less to weld his whole mass of incident into a single, solid, and 
compact body. He takes advantage of this plea to plunge 
Inglesant into sudden contact with persons and things which 
leave permanent and vivid impressions, and yet which are 
not taken up into the story ; or again, are dropped with dis- 
appointing surprise to us out of the consequent tale. The 
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philosophical, the spiritual interest, is sufficient ; it justifies 
itself, pleads Mr. Shorthouse. And so it might, we retort, if 
we had not become too startlingly affected by the personal 
interest of the separate situations by themselves. But these 
have laid hold of us too deeply to be easily let go; we have 
been stirred beyond the possibility of acquiesence in this light 
dismissal of incidents and personages so profoundly emotional ; 
we cannot drop back into a mere nodding acquaintance with 
men and women to whom we have been bound by the intense 
sympathy that belongs to critical and desperate emergencies. 
We are carried away with the excitement of the rescue at 
Newnham, and we are distressed never to come across the 
actors again at all. We find ourselves suddenly rapt into the 
mystery of Eustace’s murder, which determines, in its issue, 
the whole of the second volume; and yet we have not been 
led up to a sufficient interest in Eustace to feel adequate to 
the emergency. Lauretta is disposed of by the most rapid 
means that necessity could admit of. Giordino is brought 
through the vivid perils of that most terrible plague at 
Naples, yet we do not really care the least for Giordino. 
The author has his defence, and we know it; but we plead 
that his dramatic skill has been too emphatic to allow for his 
defence. If the whole book was to be so loosely dramatized, 
in view of the dominance of its speculative interests, as a 
romantic setting to the evolution of a spiritual crisis of the 
inner life, then the separate incidents have, by their artistic 
intensity, exceeded the measure which the intention of the 
book permitted. They catch us, they enthral us ; we cannot 
lightly drop them. They compel us, by their very success, 
to expect a continuous and compact plot ; and we are disap- 
pointed when we do not get it. The story has won upon us 
until we demand its completion; and. the result is that we 
feel the story to be flagging, whenever the plot does not 
proceed, though these intervals of pause in the plot are 
evidently, to the author, charged with his deepest philo- 
sophical teaching. The elaborate portrayal of the Italian 
Renaissance at the Court of the Duke of Umbria is a notable 
instance of what we mean. Speculatively, this period in 
Inglesant’s mental development is crucial, is momentous ; but 
the story hangs ; the incidents have the effect of being out- 
side the dramatic movement of the tale ; they do not carry 
it obviously forward ; they are dropped altogether, when the 
story recommences. The thrill of rapid action, which fills 
the whole first volume, has been too intense to allow of this 
long pause: the pause is essential to the speculative theme, 
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but its justification has been made impossible by the very 
brilliancy of the artistic success which has preceded it. The 
reader has been worked into an excited condition which is 
ill-suited for the calmer study of inward character on which 
the author has his eye fixed. 

All this makes us doubt whether Mr. Shorthouse is quite 
conscious of his power of picturesque romance. It certainly 
perplexes the reader of his book, and slightly weakens its 
effectiveness; the public is puzzled by a work so vividly 
dramatic in its separate moments, so intentionally undra- 
matic in its effect as a whole. In most philosophical 
romances the philosophy has killed the romance. In Fohn 
Inglesant it seems to us that the romance has been a little 
too much for the philosophy. 

And shall we audaciously venture to carry a little further 
our complaint against the author’s philosophy? We will 
only presume to do so, because the expression of our enthu- 
siastic admiration for the book is really needless in view of 
its achieved popularity. We will allow ourselves, then, to 
say that the effect on the book of the philosophical, as dis- 
tinct from the religious, interest is, to our minds, slightly 
unlucky. This interest may be summed up in the word 
Platonism ; and there are few words more pregnant with high 
and splendid meaning. The author knows the inspira- 
tion that breathes from those wonderful lips, from that golden 
utterance. But the eagle flight of Plato upward into the 
great sun has always the effect of making the plain world 
we walk about seem to reel and spin: it loses solidity and 
reality ; it shakes and quivers in vague uncertainty ; it grows 
faint and glamorous. And this effect of Platonism haunts 
John Inglesant, as it seems to us. It has, indeed, its wonted 
force in stamping upon his soul the strong need of moving 
under the pressure of Divine things, of piercing through shell 
and husk to the Divine life behind and beyond; but this 
impulse once set moving, it does but little to fulfil or satisfy 
its aspirations. John Inglesant is left to find his actual way 
by other lights than those that Plato offers; and his Plato- 
nism, therefore, is left to account for, and blend with, certain 
tendencies towards a mystic supernaturalism, strange and 
uncanny, lurking in the by-ways of mystery; and this, again, 
belongs to a certain unhealthy unsteadiness of head in Ingle- 
sant himself. He has moods of curious trance. Earth melts 
from him ; visions assault him ; his hands lose their grasp 
on real life; he is dazzled and made dizzy by the whirl of 
fleeting, vaporous things. All this allows the author to bring 
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in some curious knowledge, some vivid pictures characteristic 
of the time; but it, nevertheless, induces us to feel the weak- 
ness, rather than the strength, both of John Inglesant and 
also of Platonic tendencies. We are kept uncomfortably 
aware that ‘man walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth 
himself in vain.’ The ‘fallings from us, the vanishings, the 
blank misgivings,’ do not seem to leave on us the impression 
of spiritual mastery ; they do not uphold or cherish ; rather, 
they perplex and afflict ; we seem, in them, to be touched with 
sickness, with masterless confusion between fact and fiction, 
between waking and dreaming. 

We cannot but think that the power of the Christian Reve- 
lation, as contrasted with this, lies in its steady grip on solid 
fact, in its broad open-hearted recognition of matter, in its 
attachment to historical realities, in its physical fulness, in its 
ready welcome to the value of body. ‘The Word took flesh.’ 
There is the sacred phrase, in which we victoriously surpass 
the insecurities of the Platonic position. The earth wins 
to itself the needful subsistence; the flesh is no longer a 
dark puzzle ; matter no longer falls away from us into hollow 
emptiness ; life steadies itself into a sacramental reality, 
which evidences and strengthens, instead of disguising and 
diminishing, the penetrative energies of the Spirit that pos- 
sesses it. This is what lifts us out of the shadowy reverie of 
strange and bewildering symbolism into the sturdy recog- 
nition of the spiritual actuality of natural facts. How shall 
we put the difference? Perhaps, most concretely in this: 
that the instinct of the reverie is to seek to snatch a revela- 
tion out of the least known incidents, out of the effects that 
belong to the edge of human experience, out of those 
abnormal and unusual effects that hover between the sub- 
jective and objective worlds ; it haunts the supernaturalistic 
circles of Alchemy, of Visions, of Astrology, of Spiritualism. 
The instinct of the truer mysticism, as we would venture to 
call it, feels no need to fly from the common and the normal. 
It is these that Spirit creates and uses ; in the normal fact, 
then, will be detected the normal action of Spirit. So 
believing, it clings to the sound and solid central mass of 
human experiences, seeking its manifestation and its realiza- 
tion in this core of accepted fact: it can endure to let the 
edges and the fringes of life shade off into doubtful obscurity, 
unanxious and unassertive, where certainty fails it. Perhaps 
Mr. Shorthouse will forgive us if we say that his beautiful 
book leaves us with an impression rather of the first than of the 
second temper ; and will pardon us again if we are wrong in 
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suggesting that to this same temper may belong the un- 
fortunate expression of ‘Christian Myth’ in the preface to 
the second edition. Materialism, in our day, has a valid 
lesson to teach us: the worth and significance of fact ; and it 
will bear down, with overwhelming impetus, upon anything 
that claims no more for itself than a ‘ mythical,’ or emotional, 
or imaginative standing. So much for the philosophy. 

The religious bearings of the book are of permanent and 
positive value, for they raise the spiritual question into a form 
at once decisive and vital. This form is the Sacramental. 
No other aspect of the religious problem seems to present 
itself to the author as within the region of practical considera- 
tion. It is almost amusing to note the entire absence, from 
the dramatic scene of discussion, of all those theological con- 
troversies over which Protestantism would wage its battle 
with Rome. They do not appear for examination. At the 
utmost, they present a curious specimen or two of personal 
character, more or less monstrous in type, which the author 
uses for a moment and drops, poor Mr. Thorne, ¢,¢., and the 
fanatic at the Court of the Duke of Umbria, who offers 
a momentary contrast of great brilliancy and skill to the 
tolerant humanity of the magnificent Italian Renaissance. 
But that is all. . Theological controversies all resolve them- 
selves into the one absorbing question—‘ How, and where, 
without loss to my individual freedom of nature, can I secure 
Sacramental Grace?’ The Christian life is a life in Christ ; 
and a life in Christ is a life fed, here and now, by the flesh 
and the blood of a living and present Christ. Christianity, 
then, is a sacrament; and its realization is the Eucharist, 
brought nigh by the ordained means of approach, the priest- 
hood of Christ’s Church. To be in true and sure contact with 
this inflowing grace, so made nigh: this is the one religious 
necessity, a necessity, not so much for definition and discus- 
sion, as of obvious practical certainty. One anxiety alone 
remains: how to secure the large and varied intricacy of 
personal life uncurtailed and unmenaced in the face of this 
necessary sacerdotalism? How large, how varied, the massive 
sum of intricate personal experiences is, the author expresses 
in his portrayal of the broad tolerance, the kindly universality 
of interest, the welcome to all living things, that constitute 
the secret and the fascination of the Classical Revivalism. 
This fascination, it is true, while it dominates Inglesant, 
paralyses his religious intensity, and weakens his moral 
fibre ; he is on lower levels of life while under its spell; the 
star of Lauretta rides higher, for the time, than the star 
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of holy Mary Collet. But yet, subordinate though it be, 
there are elements in that wide world of culture which the 
religious instinct may govern, indeed, but also must include 
and allow for, and without which it would be stinted and 
narrow, and, in some degree, ineffectual. Inglesant would 
have lost something if he had followed the call of the Paris 
Benedictine, even though he would have avoided the taint of 
the Italian corruption. He would have been saved much, 
but he would have missed something. Molinos seems to 
hold out to him the larger hope of embracing his secular 
experiences within the possibilities of sacramental grace ; and 
when the Jesuits, with their clever instinct of threatened 
authority, resolve on shattering the Molinist dream, Rome 
has made herself impracticable to Inglesant. If she would have 
given him fair room for the development of that human 
nature, which it is our sacred task to sustain and tend, he 
would have gladly made himself hers. But the Jesuit delibe- 
rately wrecks all chance of this; with a malicious and 
provoking cleverness he smilingly demolishes the only 
spiritual home which was possible to Inglesant within the 
lines of Rome; and, from that moment, he is Anglican 
out and out. We earnestly wish that the author had not 
apparently tired of his work after he has once passed the 
crisis. As it is, we are suddenly dropped to the level of a 
third party’s report for the final scene; the nature of Ingle- 
sant’s conviction is expressed in a speech of great force and 
condensed interest, but the transition to it from the last scene 
of farewell to the Jesuits is left far too abrupt and unex- 
plained ; the matter and the passion of the speech suggest 
too much to be crowded into a couple of pages; the con- 
clusion has the air of being reached at a rush, leaving a touch 
of surprise at much that needs unravelling. So much is said 
in these last two pages which leaves‘us darkly questioning 
what the author intends to say. Once more we feel the 
infection of the Platonic mood upon the story: the scene 
shakes, even as the woodland reels in autumn ‘athwart the 
smoke of burning weeds.’ The fine sweet melancholy of the 
sunset is Platonic; it lacks the glow and steady patient 
hopefulness of the slow advancing Christian dawn. Is there, 
we are inclined to ask, not another answer to the ‘ Papist’s 
argument’ than that suggested by the author’s phrase ? 
There is, indeed, ‘no absolute exponent’ to be found ‘of an 
absolute revelation :’ facts are too strong to admit of this 
easy solution. But are we, therefore, cut off from an absolute 
revelation? May it not be mediated through a relative, 
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partial, incomplete material? Can the Word not make itself 
known through the Flesh as the very Word that was in the 
beginning with the Father? Can the absolute truth not make 
itself felt through the stress and pressure of conflicting hesi- 
tations? Is God Himself not known in Nature (¢g.) even 
though it be through no exponent specialized and logical, 
but through the things that are seen, confused and confusing 
as they seem? Is there no voice to be heard alive among 
the stars of heaven because they have no loud speech or 
fixed language ? 

These questions rush forward to mix with the last 
utterances of John Inglesant; and yet we would not be 
taken to mean that we do not welcome, with grateful enthu- 
siasm, the main effort of the book to point the spiritual 
dilemma in its most vital form. He has seized the position. 
It does, indeed, seem most possible to us, amid all the 
sickening disturbance and fear that now afflict us, that the 
heart of peace may yet be disclosed to us in the Holy Supper ; 
that there, in the Eucharist, lies the hope of an Eirenicon. 
Worship is more central, even, than the Creed itself; it holds 
within itself the key of the Creed; it is in the action of 
worship we are all made one. That all should come to 
recognize the one Food by which all are fed; that every 
possible freedom in all secular directions should be perfectly 
compatible with entire union in that act of spiritual contact 
with the Divine Power by which and in which all things are 
done: is this so utterly impossible to conceive? At least, 
John Inglesant has furthered some such suggestive issue of 
our blind struggling ; the book feels for a solution, in which a 
wide free range of human and secular life should circle round 
a sacramental centre of spiritual sustenance ; for some such 
fulfilment it has helped us to pray, and by striking this note 
it has taught us, once again, how high and stirring is the task 
to which our Church in England has set its hand. Our 
troubles, our pangs, our confusions, marshal themselves into 
rank and order once again, as we sweep them into the scope 
and purpose of this great achievement. We see them in 
their place; they are all part of the vast and intricate process 
by which the leaven laboriously and painfully works its way 
amid the gross lump, which it claims and yet but slowly 
penetrates. Better to wait in patience until the dead mass 
stirs at last than to hasten the process by cutting down and 
diminishing the lump. Some such thoughts as these Mr. 
Shorthouse prompts and encourages ; and we would fervently 
beg all those to read his beautiful book who desire to foster 
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in themselves a strong and deep passion of spiritual devo- 
tion, and yet are conscious of a precious and holy heritage 
of human hopes and human impulses to which they dare not 
play false, which they cannot ignore, to which they owe reve- 
rence, and to redeem which to Christ they would gladly work 
and struggle with slow and unflagging patience, even though 
it involve long waiting and much anxiety, and some per- 
plexity, and no little ridicule. 

Perhaps it may be said that the book is overweighted 
by the perplexities that these last words of ours have 
attempted to justify. It is, indeed, true that there is a certain 
sense of brooding oppression about the book; it is sad in 
tone ; and there is a strain of anxiety, of mysterious doomful 
issues, that hangs heavily about its pages; dark forces in the 
background press and push Inglesant along ; circumstance 
and authority are, both of them, unduly imperious and 
compelling, sometimes with a purposelessness that seems 
blind and depressing. Life appears anxious and perplexing ; 
there is but little freshness, but little play of joyous spon- 
taneity. 

But we must not appear to depreciate that which has 
been to us such a delightful and exciting surprise ; the book 
has taken the world by storm, and we warmly join the chorus 
of admiration. Yet the author has touched such deep chords 
that it seemed impossible to speak of his book without an 
earnest attempt to express where in it we found help and 
where we seemed to miss it. The novels are rare indeed 
towards which we find ourselves taking such anxious pains 
to express our grateful thanks. 


ArT. VIII—HALF A CENTURY OF CAMBRIDGE 
LIFE. 


1. William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. An Account of his Writings, with Selections from 
his Literary and Scientific Correspondence. By 1. TOD- 
HUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of S. John’s 
College. 2 vols. 8vo. (London, 1876.) 

2. The Life and Selections from the Correspondence of William 

Whewell, D.D., late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

By Mrs. STAIR DOUGLAS. 8vo. (London, 1881.) 
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FULL materials for the life of Dr. Whewelil are at last before 
the public. We say ‘at last,’ because ten years elapsed from 
his death in 1866 before the first instalment of his biography 
appeared, and fifteen years before the second. Haste, there- 
fore, cannot be pleaded for any faults which may be found 
with either of them. Nor, indeed, is it our intention to carp 
at persons who have performed a difficult task as well as 
they could. Far rather would we take exception to the 
strange resolution of Dr. Whewell’s executors and friends to 
have his life written in separate portions. It was originally 
intended that there should have been three of these published 
simultaneously: (1) the scientific, (2) the academic, (3) the 
domestic. As time went on, however, it was found impossible 
to carry out this scheme ; and Mr. Todhunter published the 
first instalment before any one had been found to undertake 
either of the others. At last, after repeated failures, the two 
were thrown together, and entrusted to Mrs. Stair Douglas, Dr. 
Whewell’s niece by marriage. The defects of such a method 
are obvious ; events, which were scarcely worth telling once, 
are told twice; documents that would have been useful to 
one biographer appear in the work of the other; and the 
like. For this, however, the authors before us deserve less 
blame than the scheme which they were compelled to follow. 
‘One blemish, common to both of them, we cannot pass over 
so lightly—-we mean the absence of good indices. We feel 
the want of this help most in Mr. Todhunter’s book, where 
the history is in one volume and the correspondence in 
another, without either index or chronological table to link 
the two together. 

Few lives, we imagine, have been so many-sided as to 
need a double, not to say a triple, narrative in order to set 
them fully before the public ; and we assert most distinctly 
that Dr. Whewell was the last man whose biography should 
have been so treated. His life, notwithstanding his diverse 
occupations and his widespread interests, presented a singular 
unity, due to his unflinching determination to subordinate his 
pursuits, his actions, and his thoughts to what he felt to be 
his work in the world, viz. the advancement, in the fullest 
sense the. word can be made to bear, of his College and 
University. He himself made no attempt to subdivide his 
time, so as to carry out some special work at the expense of 
other occupations. He found time for everything. His extra- 
ordinary energy, and his power of absorbing himself at a 
moment’s notice in whatever he had to do, whether scientific 
research or University business, enabled him to get through 
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an astonishing amount of work in a single day. Much of 
what he did must have been very irksome and repulsive to 
him. He particularly disliked detail, especially that relating 
to finance. ‘I hate these disgusting details, was his way of 
putting aside, or trying to put aside, economical discussions at 
College meetings ; and it was often hard to make him under- 
stand the real importance of these apparently small matters. 
Again, no matter how busy he was, he found time to go into 
society ; to keep himself well acquainted with all that was 
going forward in politics, literature, art, music, science ; and 
to carry on a vast correspondence with relatives, friends, and 
men of science in England and on the Continent. A con- 
siderable number of these letters have of course perished ; 
but the extent of the collection is evident from Mr. Tod- 
hunter’s statement that he had examined more than 3,500 
letters written to Dr. Whewell, and more than 1,000 written 
by him. His opinion of them, after this patient study, is well 
worth quotation :— 


‘I do not think that adequate justice can be rendered to Dr. 
Whewell’s vast knowledge and power by any person who did not 
know him intimately, except by the examination of his extensive 
correspondence ; such an examination cannot fail to raise the opinion 
formed of him by the study of his published works, however high 
that opinion may be. The evidence of his attainments and abilities 
which is furnished by the fact that he was consulted and honoured 
by the acknowledged chiefs of many distinct sciences is most ample 
and impressive. United with this intellectual eminence we find an 
attractive simplicity and generosity of nature, an entire absence of 
self-seeking and assertion, and a warm concern in the fortunes of his 
friends, even when they might be considered in some degree as his 
rivals,’ 


The academic side of Dr. Whewell’s life has no doubt 
been imperfectly related in both the works before us ; and the 
due recognition of his merits will have to wait until the 
intellectual history of the University during the nineteenth 
century shall one day be written. On the other hand, how- 
ever, we owe our warmest thanks to Mrs. Stair Douglas for 
having brought prominently into notice, as only a woman 
could do, the softer side of Dr. Whewell’s character. No one 
who did not know him as she did could have suspected the 
almost feminine tenderness, the yearning for sympathy, which 
were concealed under that rough exterior. These qualities, 
which were no doubt much developed by his marriage, were 
characteristic of him throughout his whole life. The following 
passage, which has not before been printed, from a letter 
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written in 1836 to the Marchesa Spineto, his oldest and most 
valued Cambridge friend, while he was busy writing his 
History of the Inductive Sciences, shows how necessary female 
sympathy was to him even when he was most occupied :— 


‘It appears to me long since I have seen you, and I am disposed 
to write as if your absence were a disagreeable and unusual priva- 
tion ; although it is very likely that if you had been here I might 
have seen just as little of you and might have felt just as lonely. And 
perhaps if I send you this sheet of my ruminations, it will find you 
in the middle of a new set of interests and employments, with 
only a little bit of your thoughts and affections at liberty to look this 
way ; and so I shall be little the better for the habit you have taught 
me of depending upon you for unvarying kindness and love, Perhaps 
you will tell me I am unjust in harbouring such a suspicion, but do 
not be angry with me if I am; for you know such thoughts come 
into my head whether I will or no; and then go away the sooner for 
being put into words.’ 


University life changes with such rapidity, the generations 
are so short, that no matter how great a man may have been, 
it is inevitable that he should soon become little more than a 
tradition to those who succeed him. In the present case the 
majority of the resident Fellows of Trinity College can never 
have even seen the late Master; and though his outward 
appearance has been handed down to posterity by a picture 
in the lodge, a bust in the library, and a statue in the chapel, 
neither canvas nor marble, no matter how skilfully they may 
be handled, can convey the impression which that king of 
men made upon his contemporaries. These portraits give a 
fairly just idea of his lofty stature, broad shoulders, and large 
limbs, but the features are inadequately rendered in all of 
them. The proportions are probably correct, but the expres- 
sion has been lost. The artists have been so anxious to render 
the philosopher, that they have forgotten the man. His 
expression, except on very solemn occasions, was never so 
grave asthey have made it. His bright blue eye had nearly 
always a merry twinkle in it; his clear ruddy complexion 
glowed with health ; and his broad mouth was ever ready to 
break into a smile. His nature was essentially joyous ; and 
he dearly loved a good joke, a funny story, or a merry party 
of friends, in which his laugh was always the loudest, and his 
pleasure the keenest. Nor did he disdain the pleasures of the 
table ; a good dinner, followed by a good bottle of port, was 
not without its charm for him, though it may be doubted 
whether he enjoyed these matters for their own sake so much 
as for the society they brought withthem. Hecould not bear 
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to be dein and was not nsishlenbin into what company he 
went, provided he could get good conversation, and plenty of 
it. He used to say that ‘he liked to hear a dinner in ‘ full cry ;’ 
and, if we may adopt his own simile without offence to the 
memory of one whom we love and revere, he was himself the 
leader of the pack. He could hardly be called a good talker ; 
he was too fond of the sound of his own loud cheery voice, 
and engrossed the conversation too much. He would take up 
a subject started by somebody else, and handle it in a masterly 
fashion, as if he were in a lecture room, while the rest sat by 
and listened. He laid down the law, too, in a style that did 
not admit of reply. We well remember an occasion when the 
conversation turned on Longfellow’s Golden Legend, then just 
published : ‘I think it isa bad echo of a bad original, Goethe’s 
Faust; thundered out the great man; after which, of course, 
there was a dead silence. Again, he was no respecter of 
persons, nor was he too careful to observe the ordinary rules 
of politeness. If anybody said a silly thing, even if the person 
were a lady, and in her own house, he thought nothing of 
crushing her with ‘Madam, no one but a fool would have 
made that observation ;’ but his company was so delightful, 
his stores of information so varied and so vast, his readiness 
to communicate them so unusual, and his memory so retentive, 
that these eccentricities in ‘ Rough Diamond,’ as aclever Uni- 
versity jeu d’esprit called him, were readily forgiven. He was 
far too well aware of his own supremacy to be afraid of un- 
bending ; and he was a special favourite with young people, 
especially with young ladies, from the kind way in which he 
threw himself into their pursuits and pleasures, talked with 
them, romped with them, wrote verses and riddles for their 
amusement, and generally made himself what the French call 
ben enfant in their company. 

We are not presumptuous enough to suppose that we can 
add anything, except a few personal recollections, to what has 
been collected in the volumes before us; but we think that 
even after their publication there is still room for a short 
essay, which shall bring out some points in Dr. Whewell’s 
academic life, and attempt to determine the value of what he 
did for science in general, and for his own College and 
University in particular. It will be seen that his life divides 
itself naturally into three periods of about equal length, the 
first extending from his birth in 1794 to his appointment 
as assistant-tutor of Trinity College in 1818, the second from 
1818 to his appointment as Master in 1841, and the third from 
1841 to his death in 1866, 
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Mr. Whewell came up to Cambridge at the beginning of 
the Michaelmas Term, 1812. Those who are familiar with the 
exciting spectacle presented by the splendid intellectual 
activity of the Cambridge of to-day—accommodating itself 
with flexibility and readiness to requirements the most diverse, 
appointing new teachers in departments of study the most 
unusual and the most remote on the bare chance of their 
services being required, flinging open its doors to all comers, 
regardless of sex, creed, or nationality; and thronged with 
students whose numbers are increasing year by year, eager to 
take advantage of the instruction which their elders are 
equally eager to supply them with—will find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to imagine the totally different state of things 
which existed at that time. Were we asked to express its 
characteristic by a single word, we should answer, dulness. It 
must be remembered that communication in those days was 
slow; news did not arrive until it was stale; travelling, 
especially for passengers, was expensive, so that, at least for the 
shorter vacations, many persons did not leave Cambridge at 
all ; and some remained there during the whole year—we might 
say, in some cases, during their whole lives. For the same 
reasons strangers rarely visited the University. The same 
people dined and supped together day after day, with no 
novelty to diversify their lives or their conversation. No 
wonder that they became narrow, prejudiced, eccentric, or that 
their habits were tainted with the grosser vices which there 
was no public opinion to repudiate. The undergraduates, 
most of whom came from the upper classes, were few. In the 
fifteen years between 1800 and 1815 the yearly average of 
those who matriculated did not exceed 205: less than one- 
fourth of those who now present themselves.' The only road 
to the Honour Degree was through the Mathematical Tripos. 
The amusements were as little varied as the studies. There 
was riding for those who could afford it ; and a few boated 
and played cricket or tennis; but the majority contented 
themselves with a walk. With them, as with their seniors, 
the habit of hard drinking was unfortunately still prevalent. 
But the great changes through which the country passed be- 
tween 1815 and 1834 produced a totally different state of 
things. The old order changed; slowly and almost imper- 
ceptibly at first, but still it changed. As the wealth of the 
country increased, a new class of students presented them- 

1In the fifteen years from 1800-1814 inclusive the average was 205 ; 


from 1815-1829 it was 402; and from 1830-1844 it was 433; in 1881 the 
number was 806; this year it will exceed 860. 
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selves for education ; ideas baits to elseitiane with rapidity ; ; 
old forms of procedure and examination were given up; 
academic society was purified from its coarseness and vul- 
garity, and lost much of its exclusiveness; new studies were 
admitted upon an all but equal footing with the old ones; 
and, lastly, the new political principles asserted themselves by 
gradually sweeping away, one after another, all restrictive 
enactments. This last change, however, was not consum- 
mated until 1871. The other changes with which what 
may be called modern Cambridge was inaugurated are thus 
enumerated with characteristic force by Professor Sedgwick 
in one of his celebrated ‘ Letters to the Editor of the Leeds 
Mercury, written in 1836, with which he demolished that 
infamous slanderer of Cambridge, Mr. R. M. Beverley :— 


‘It is most strange that in a letter on the present state of Cam- 
bridge no notice should be taken of the noble institutions which have 
of late years risen up within it; of the glories of its Observatory ; of 
the newly-chartered body, the Philosophical Society, organized among 
its resident members in the year 1819, and now known to the world of 
science by its “Transactions,” the records of many important original 
discoveries ; of the new Collections in Natural History ; of the magni- 
ficent new Press ; of the new School and Museum of Comparative 
Anatomy ; of the noble extension of collegiate buildings, made at 
some inconvenience and much personal cost to the present Fellows, 
and entailing on them and their successors the weight of an enormous 
debt ; of the general spirit of inquiry pervading the members of the 
academic body, young and old; of the eight or nine mew courses of 
public lectures (established within the last twenty-five years) both on 
the applied sciences and the ancient languages; of the general 
activity of the professors, and of their correspondence with foreign 
establishments organized for objects like their own, whereby Cam- 
bridge is now, at least, an integral part of the vast republic of 
literature and science : of the crowded class at the lecture of Modern 
History [by Professor Smyth] ; of the great knowledge of many of our 
younger members in modern languages ; of the recent Professorship 
of Political Economy bestowed on a gentleman [Mr. Pryme] who 
had been lecturing for years, and was a firm and known supporter of 
liberal opinions.’ 


When Whewell came to the University these improve- 
ments had not been so much as thought of. He was himself 
to be the prime mover in bringing several of them about. It 
must be remembered, however, while we confess to a special 
enthusiasm for our hero, that he did not stand alone as the 
champion of intellectual development in the University. 
Indeed it will become evident as we proceed that he was not 
naturally a reformer. He had so strong a respect for existing 
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institutions, so deep a love for his College and his University, 
that he hesitated long before he could be brought to sanction 
any change, no matter how self-evident or how salutary. As 
a young man, however, he found himself one of a large body 
of enthusiastic workers, who, while they differed widely, almost 
fundamentally, on the methods to be employed, were all 
animated by the same spirit, and stimulated one another to 
fresh exertions in the common cause. It was one of the 
most remarkable characteristics of the period of which Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick has sketched the results, that it was hardly 
more distinguished for the changes produced than it was for 
the men who brought them about. 

But to return to the special subject of our essay. Of 
Whewell’s boyhood, school days, and undergraduateship, few 
details have been preserved. His father was a master car- 
penter, residing at Lancaster, where William, the eldest of his 
seven children, was born in 1794. His father is mentioned 
as a man of probity and intelligence ; but his mother, whom 
he unfortunately lost when he was only eleven years old, 
appears to have been a woman of superior talents and con- 
siderable culture, who enriched the ‘ Poet’s Corner’ of the 
weekly Lancaster Gazette with occasional contributions in 
verse. William was about to be apprenticed to his father, 
when his superior intelligence attracted the attention of Mr. 
Rowley, curate of the parish and master of the grammar 
school. The father objected at first: ‘He knows more about 
parts of my business than I do,’ he said, ‘and has a special 
turn for it.’ However, after a week’s reflection, he yielded, 
mainly out of deference to Mr. Rowley, who further offered 
to find the boy in books, and educate him free of expense. 
Of his school experiences, Professor Owen, who was one of his 
schoolfellows, has contributed some delightful reminiscences. 
After mentioning that he was a tall, ungainly youth, he 
adds :— 

‘The rate at which Whewell mastered both English grammar and 
Latin accidence was a marvel ; and before the year was out he had 
moved upward into the class including my elder brother and a dozen 
boys of the same age. ‘Then it was that the head-master, noting to 
them the ease with which Whewell mastered the exercises and lessons, 
raised the tale and standard. Out of school I remember remon- 
strances in this fashion: “Now, Whewell, if you say more than 
twenty lines of Virgil to-day, we'll wallop you.” But that was easier 
said than done. I have seen him, with his back to the churchyard 
wall, flooring first one, then another, of the “ walloppers,” and at last 
public opinion in the school interposed. ‘* Any two of you may take 
Whewell in a fair stand-up fight, but we won’t have any more at him 
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at once.” After the fate of the first pair, a second was not found 
willing. My mother thought “it was extremely ungrateful in ‘hat 
boy Whewell to have discoloured both eyes of her eldest so shock- 
ingly.” But Mr. Rowley said, “ Boys will be boys,” and he always let 
them fight it fairly out.’ 

In after years Whewell spoke of the good training he had 
received in arithmetic, geometry, and mensuration from Mr. 
Rowley ; but it’is believed that his recollections of his first 
school were not wholly agreeable ; and probably he was not 
sorry when he was removed to the grammar school at 
Heversham, in Westmoreland. This took place in 1810. 
The reason for it was that he might compete for an exhi- 
bition of 50/. per annum, to Trinity College, which he was so. 
fortunate as to obtain. At his second school he paid great 
attention to classical studies, and practised versification in 
Greek and Latin. In October 1812 he commenced residence 
at Trinity College as a sub-sizar. His first University dis- 
tinction was the Chancellor's gold medal for English Verse, 
the subject being ‘ Boadicea.’ In after years he was fond of 
expressing the theory that ‘a prize-poem should be a prize- 
poem :’ by which he probably meant that the subject should 
be treated in a conventional fashion, with no eccentric inno- 
vations of style or metre. It must be admitted that his own 
work conformed exactly to this standard. The poem was 
welcomed with profound admiration in the family circle at 
home ; but his old master took a different view of the question. 
Professor Owen relates that he called one day at his mother’s 
house, and began as follows :— 


‘* T’ve sad news for you, Mrs. Owen, to-day. I’ve just had a letter 
from Cambridge ; that boy Whewell has ruined himself, he’ll never 
get his Wranglership now!” ‘“ Why, good gracious, Mr. Rowley, what 
has Whewell been doing?” ‘Why, he has gone and got the Chan- 
cellor’s gold medal for some trumpery poem, ‘ Boadicea,’ or some- 
thing of that kind, when he ought to have been sticking to his 
mathematics. I give him up now. Taking after his poor mother, I 
suppose.”’ 


The letters which he wrote home give us some pleasant 
glimpses of his College life, which he evidently thoroughly 
enjoyed. For the first time in his life he had access to a good 
library—that of Trinity College—-and he speaks of ‘an incon- 
ceivable desire to read all manner of books at once,’ adding 
that at that very moment there were two folios and six 
quartos of different works upon his table. The success which 
he afterwards achieved is a proof that he entered heartily into 
the studies of the place; and among his friends were men 
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who were studious then, and afterwards became eminent. 
Among these we may mention Mr., afterwards Sir John, 
Herschel, Mr. Richard Jones, Mr. Julius Charles Hare, and 
Mr. Charles Babbage. A correspondent of his, writing so 
late as 1841, recalls the ‘Sunday morning philosophical 
breakfasts,’ at which they used to mect in 1815 ; and there 
are indications in the letters of similar feasts of reason and 
flows of soul. It must, on the other hand, be admitted that 
a few indications of an opposite character may be produced. 
He admits, in a half-bantering, half-serious way, that he had 
laid himself open to the charge of idleness ; and he describes 
the diversions of himself and his friends during the long 
vacation of 1815 as ‘dancing at country fairs, playing billiards, 
tuning beakers into musical glasses, and the like. It is no 
matter of surprise to us that a young man of high spirits and 
strong bodily frame, brought up in the seclusion of Lancashire, 
should have taken the fullest advantage of the first opportunity 
which presented itself of appreciating the lighter and brighter 
side of existence. This, however, was all. Whewell knew 
perfectly well where to stop. We are glad to be able to 
state, on the authority of a Fellow of Trinity, a few years 
senior to him, the late Professor Clark, that -no scandal ever 
attached itself to his name; and that he ‘wore the white 
flower of a blameless life’ through a period when the customs 
most prevalent in the University were such as are more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. He proceeded 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1816, when he was 
second Wrangler and second Smith’s Prize-man. On both 
occasions he was beaten by a Mr. Jacob, of Caius College, 
who was his junior by two years. It is a Cambridge tradition 
that Mr. Jacob’s success was a surprise to everybody, for he 
had intentionally affected to be an idle man, and showed 
himself on most days riding out in hunting costume, the truth 
being that he kept his books at a farm-house, where he pur- 
sued his studies in secrecy and quiet. He was a young man 
of the greatest promise ; and it was expected that he would 
achieve a conspicuous success at the Bar. But his lungs were 
affected, and he died of consumption at an early age. As 
Mr. Todhunter remarks, his fame rests mainly on the fact 
that he twice outstripped so formidable a competitor as the 
future Master of Trinity. Whewell mentions him as ‘a very 
pleasant as well as a very clever man,’ and adds, ‘I had as 
soon be beaten by him as by anybody else.’ 

The labours of reading for the degree over, Mr. Whewell 
had leisure to turn his studies in any direction whither his 
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fancy led him. No doubt he fully appreciated the, to him, 
unusual position, for he tells his sister that few people could 
be ‘more tranquilly happy than your brother, in his green 
plaid dressing-gown, blue morocco slippers, and with a large 
book before him.’ The time had come, however, when he was 
to experience the first of the inevitable inconveniences of a 
College life. Two of his most intimate friends, Herschel and 
Jones, left Cambridge, and he bitterly deplores their loss. 
Indeed it probably needed all the attachment to the place, 
which he proclaims in the same letter, to prevent his following 
their example. He appears at one time to have thought 
seriously of going to the Bar. He began, however, to take 
pupils: an occupation which becomes a singularly absorbing 
one, especially when the tutor takes the interest in them which 
apparently he did. One of those with whom he spent the 
summer of 1818, in Wales, Mr. Kenelm Digby, afterwards 
author of the Broadstone of Honour, who admits that he 
was so idle that his tutor would take no remuneration from 
him, has recorded that— 


‘I had reason to regard Whewell as one of the most generous, 
open-hearted, disinterested, and noble-minded men that I ever knew. 
I remember circumstances that called for the exercise of each of 
those rare qualities, when they were met in a way that would now 
seem incredible, so fast does the world seem moving away from all 
ancient standards of goodness and moral grandeur.’ 


This testimony is important, if only for comparison with 
the far different feelings with which his more official pupils 
regarded him in after years. In these occupations he spent 
the two years succeeding his degree; for the amount of 
special work done for the Fellowship Examination was pro- 
bably not great. He was elected Fellow in October 1817 ; 
and in the summer of the following year was made one of 
the assistant-tutors. With this appointment the first part of 
his University career ends, and the second begins. 

His connexion with the educational staff of Trinity 
College, first as assistant-tutor, then as sole tutor, lasted 
for just twenty years. These were the most occupied of his 
busy life; and in justification of what we said at the outset 
of the multifarious nature of his occupations, we proceed to 
give a rapid chronological sketch of them. His career as 
an author began, in 1819, with an LFlementary Treatise 
on Mechanics. It went through seven editions, in each of 
which, as Mr. Todhunter says, ‘the subjeet was revolutionized 
rather than modified; and the preface to each expounded 
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with characteristic energy the paramount merits of the last 
constitution framed. The value of the work was greatly im- 
paired by these proceedings ; for an author can hardly expect 
to retain the unwavering confidence of his readers while his 
own opinions are in constant fluctuation. In 1820 he was 
Moderator, and travelled abroad for the first time. In 1821 
he. was working at geology seriously, and took a geological 
tour in the Isle of Wight with Sedgwick, who had been made 
Woodwardian Professor three years before. Later in the 
year he explored the Lake Country, and was introduced to 
Mr. Wordsworth. Their acquaintance subsequently ripened 
into a friendship, which appears in numerous letters, and 
notably in the dedication prefixed to the Elements of Morality. 
A Treatise on Dynamics was published in 1823, which was 
treated in much the same fashion as its fellow on Mechanics. In 
this year he became tutor of his ‘side,’ by which his Cambridge 
work must have been largely increased. His vacation was 
spent in a visit to Paris for the first time, and an architectural 
tour in Normandy with Mr. Kenelm Digby. In 1824 he took 
a prominent part in the resistance to the Heads of Colleges 
in their attempt to nominate to the Professorship of Mine- 
ralogy ; and later in the year he went again to Cumberland 
with Sedgwick, ‘rambling about the country, and examining 
the strata ;’ visiting Southey and Wordsworth ; and, in the 
intervals of geology, seeing cathedrals and churches. In 1825, 
as the chair of Mineralogy was about to be vacated by Pro- 
fessor Henslow, promoted to that of Botany, Mr. Whewell 
announced himself a candidate; and by way of preparation 
spent three months in Germany, studying crystallography at 
the feet of Professor Mohs, of Freiburg: a subject on which 
he had already made communications to the Royal Society 
and the Cambridge Philosophical Society. This was his first 
introduction to Germany, in whose language and literature he 
thenceforward took the greatest interest. He even modified 
his way of writing English in accordance with German custom, 
as is shown by the plentiful scattering of capitals through his 
sentences, and by a certain ponderosity of style which savours 
of German originals. Dissensions as to the mode of election 
to the Mineralogical chair caused it to remain vacant for three 
years; so that Dr. Whewell, about the choice of whom there 
never seems to have been any doubt, had no immediate op- 
portunity of turning to account his newly-acquired knowledge. 
He therefore, with even more than characteristic energy, de- 
voted himself to two most opposite subjects, Theology, and 
the Density of the Earth. 
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In the summer of 1826 he commenced a series of investi- 
gations on the latter subject at Dolcoath Mine, Cornwall, in 
conjunction with Mr. Airy. The essential part of the pro- 
cess was to compare the time of vibration of a pendulum 
at the surface of the earth with the time of vibration of the 
same pendulum at a considerable depth below the surface. 
Unfortunately the experiments, which were renewed in 1828, 
failed to lead to any satisfactory result, partly through an 
error in the construction of the pendulum, partly through 
a singular fatality, by which, on both occasions, they were 
frustrated by a serious accident. The account he gives of 
himself, and of the way in which the researches were regarded. 
by the Cornishmen, is too amusing not to be quoted. It 
is contained in a letter to his friend, Lady Malcolm, and is. 
dated ‘ Underground Chamber, Dolcoath Mine, Camborne, 
Cornwall, June 10, 1820 :— 


‘I venture to suppose that you never had a correspondent who at 
the time of writing was situated as your present one is. I am at this. 
moment sitting in a small cavern deep in the recesses of the earth,. 
separated by 1,200 feet of rock from the surface on which you mortals 
tread. I amclose to a wooden partition which has been fixed here 
by human hands, through which I ever and anon look, by means. 
of two telescopes, into a larger cavern. That larger den has got 
various strange-looking machines, illumined here and there by unseen 
lamps, among which is visible a clock with a face not unlike common 
clocks, and a brass bar which swings to and fro with a small but 
never-ceasing motion. I am clad in the garb of a miner, which is. 
probably more dirty and scanty than anything you may have happened 
to see in the way of dress. The stillness of this subterranean solitude 
is interrupted by the noise, most strange to its walls, of the ticking 
of my clock, and the chirping of seven watches. But besides these 
sounds it has noises of its own which my ear catches now and then. 
A huge iron vessel is every quarter of an hour let down through the 
rock by a chain above a thousand feet long, and in its descent and 
ascent dashes itself against the sides of the pit with a violence and a 
din like thunder ; and at intervals, louder and deeper still, I hear the 
heavy burst of an explosion when gunpowder has been used to 
rend the rock, which seems to pervade every part of the earth like 
the noise of a huge gong, and to shake the air within my prison. 
I have sat here for some hours, and shall sit five or six more, at the 
end of which time I shall climb up to the light of the sky in which 
you live, by about sixty ladders, which form the weary upward path 
from hence to your world. I ought not to omit, by way of complet- 
ing the picturesque, that I have a barrel of porter close to my elbow, 
and a miner stretched on the granite at my feet, whose yawns at being 
kept here so many hours watching my inscrutable proceedings are 
most pathetic. This has been my situation and employment every 
day for some time, and will be so for some while longer, with the 
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alternation of putting myself in a situation as much as possible similar, 
in a small hut on the surface of the earth. Is not this a curious way 
of spending one’s leisure time ? I assure you I often think of Sir John’s 
favourite quotation from Leyden, “Slave of the dark and dirty mine! 
What vanity has brought thee here?” and sometimes doubt whether 
sunshine be not better than science. 

‘If the object of my companion and myself had been to make a 
sensation, we must have been highly gratified by the impression 
which we have produced upon the good people in this country. There 
is no end to the number and oddity of their conjectures and stories 
about us. The most charitable of them take us to be fortune-tellers ; 
but for the greater part we are suspected of more mischievous kinds 
of magic. Asingle loud, insulated peal of thunder, which was heard 
the first Sunday after our arrival, was laid at our door, and a staff 
which we had occasion to plant at the top of the cliff, was reported 
to have the effect of sinking all unfortunate ships which sailed past. 

‘TI could tell you many more such histories ; but I think this must 
be at least enough about myself, if I do not wish to make the quota- 
tion from Leyden particularly applicable.’ 


Mr. Whewell had been ordained priest on Trinity Sunday, 
1826, and this circumstance had probably directed him to 
a more exact study of theology than he had previously 
attempted. The result was a course of four sermons before 
the University in February 1827. The subject of these, which 
have never been printed, may be described as the ‘ Relation 
of Human to Divine Knowledge.’ They attracted consider- 
able attention when delivered; and it was even suggested 
that the author ought to devote himself to theology as a 
profession, and try to obtain one of the Divinity Professor- 
ships; but the advice was not taken. A theological tone 
may, however, be observed in most of his scientific works ; 
he loved to point out analogies between scientific and moral 
truths, and to show that there was no real antagonism between 
science and revealed religion. 

In 1828 the new Professor of Mineralogy entered upon 
his functions, and after his manner rushed into print with an 
Essay on Mineralogical Classification and Nomenclature, in 
which there is much novelty of definition and arrangement. 
He was conscious that he had been somewhat precipitate ; 
for he writes to his friend, Mr. Jones, who was trying to 
make up his mind on certain problems of political economy, 
and declined to print until he had done so :— 


‘I avoid all your anxieties about authorship by playing for lower 
stakes of labour and reputation. While you work for years in the 
elaboration of slowly-growing ideas, I take the first buds of thought 
and make a nosegay of them without trying what patience and labour 
might do in ripening and perfecting them.’ 
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At the beginning of the year 1830 there appeared an 
anonymous publication entitled Architectural Notes on German 
Churches, with Remarks on the Origin of Gothic Architecture. 
The author need not have tried to conceal his name ; in this, 
as in other similar attempts, his style betrayed his identity at 
once. The work went through three editions, in each of 
which it was characteristically altered and enlarged, so that 
what had appeared as an essay of 118 pages in 1830, was 
transformed into a work of 348 pages in 1842. Architecture had 
been from the first one of Mr. Whewell’s favourite studies. In 
a letter to his sister in 1818 he speaks of a visit to Lichfield 
and Chester for the purpose of studying their cathedrals ; 
many of his subsequent tours were undertaken for similar 
objects; and his numerous note-books and sketch-books con- 
tain ample evidence of the pains he bestowed on perfecting 
himself in architectural details. The theory, or ‘ ground-idea,’ 
as his favourite Germans would have called it, which he puts 
forward, is, that the pointed arch, even if it was really intro- 
duced from the East, which he evidently doubts, was improved 
and developed through the system of vaulting, which the 
Gothic builders learnt from the Romans, This theory has not 
been generally accepted; but the mere statement of-it may 
have been of value, as the author suggests, ‘in the way of 
bringing into view relations and connexions which really 
exerted a powerful influence on the progress of architecture ;’ 
and the sketch of the differences between the classical and the 
Gothic styles is certainly extremely good. It has been some- 
times suggested that the whole book was written in a spirit 
of rivalry to the Remarks on the Architecture of the Middle 
Ages, by Professor Willis. A glance at the dates of publica- 
tion is enough to refute this view ; for the work of Professor 
Willis was published in 1835, the first edition of Dr, Whewell’s 
in 1830. In the course of this summer he made an archi- 
tectural tour with Mr. Rickman in Devon and Cornwall ; and, 
as if in order that his occupations might be as sharply con- 
trasted as possible, investigated also the geology of the neigh- 
bourhood of Bath. 

In 1831 we find Mr. Whewell reviewing three remarkable 
books: Herschel’s Discourse on the Study of Natural Philo- 
sophy ; Lyell’s Principles of Geology, vol. i.; and Jones On the 
Distribution of Wealth. As Mr. Todhunter remarks, scarcely 
any person but himself could have ventured on such a task. 
These reviews are not merely critical ; they contain much of 
the author’s own speculations, much that went beyond the 
interest of the moment, and might be considered to possess a 
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permanent value. Herschel was delighted with his own share. 
He writes to Whewell, thanking him for ‘the splendid review,’ 
and declaring that he ‘should have envied the author of any 
work, if a stranger, which could give occasion for such a 
review. Lyell wrote in much the same strain; and we are 
rather surprised that he did so; for his reviewer not only 
stubbornly refused to accept his theory of uniformity of 
action, in opposition to the cataclysmic views of the Hut- 
tonians, but treated the whole question in a spirit of good- 
humoured banter, in which even Herschel thought that he 
had gone too far. The article on his friend Mr. Jones’ work— 
which appeared in the British Critic—-is rather an exposition 
of his views, which were original, than a criticism. It was 
Mr. Whewell’s first appearance in print on any question of 
political economy, except a short memoir in the Transactions 
of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, called a Wathematical 
Exposition of some Doctrines of Political Economy ; and there- 
fore marks a period when he had added yet one more science 
to those which he had already mastered. In this year he 
gave much time to a controversy which was agitating the 
University on the question of the best plans to be adopted 
for a new Public Library ; and contributed a bulky pamphlet 
to the literature of the subject, in opposition to his friend Mr. 
Peacock. The whole question is a very interesting one; but 
our space will not allow us to do more than mention it, as 
another instance of the universality of Mr. Whewell’s interests. 

The next year (1832) was even a busier one than its pre- 
decessor ; he was occupied in revising some of his mathematical 
text-books; in drawing up a Report on Mineralogy for the 
British Association, described as ‘an example of the unrivalled 
power with which he mastered a subject with which his previous 
studies had had but little connexion ;’ and in writing one of 
the Bridgewater Treatises, a work which, with most men, 
would have been enough to occupy them fully during the 
whole of the three years which had elapsed since the President 
of the Royal Society had selected him as one of the eight 
writers who should carry out the intentions of the Earl of 
Bridgewater. The subject of his treatise is Astronomy and 
General Physics considered with reference to Natural Theology. 
It is one of Mr. Whewell’s most thoughtful and justly cele- 
brated works, on which he must have bestowed much time. 
During the intervals, however, of its composition, he had not 
only written the reviews we have mentioned, and others also, 
to which we can only allude, but had commenced those 
researches on the Tides, which are embodied in no fewer 
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ies ecunien memoirs in the ‘tieidiaen of the od 
Society, and for which he afterwards received the Royal 
Medal. No wonder that even he began to feel overworked, 
and resigned the Professorship of Mineralogy early in the 
year. He writes to his friend Mr. Jones, whom he was always 
striving to inspire with some of his own restless activity of 
thought and composition :— 


‘I am plunging into term-work, hurried and distracted as usual ; 
the only comfort is the daily perception of what I have gained by 
giving up the Professorship. If I can work myself free so as to have 
a little command of my own time, I think I shall be wiser in future 
than to mortgage it so far. Quiet reflexion is as necessary as fresh 
air, and I can scarcely get a breath of it.’ 


His friend must have smiled as he read this, for he pro- 
ibably knew what such resolutions were worth. Mr. Whewell 
might have said, with Lord Byron— 


‘I make 
A vow of reformation every spring, 
And break it when the summer comes about ;’ 


for, notwithstanding these promises and many others like 
them, we shall find that in future years he took upon himself 
a greater rather than a less amount of work, which he did not 
merely 2 get through in a perfunctory fashion, but discharged 
with a thoroughness as rare as it is marvellous. 

The Bridgewater Treatise appeared in 1833, a year in 
which he delivered an address to the British Association, at 
its meeting at Cambridge ; contributed a paper Ox the Use of 
Definitions to the Philological Museum ; and increased his 
stock of architectural and geological knowledge by tours with 
Messrs. Rickman, Sedgwick, and Airy. He was now gene- 
rally recognized as the best authority on scientific language ; 
and we find Professor Faraday deferring to him on the 
nomenclature of electricity. In 1834 he invented an anemo- 
meter, or instrument for measuring the force and direction of 
the wind ; it was employed for some time at York, by Pro- 
fessor Phillips, but has since been superseded by more 
convenient contrivances. 

The real meaning of his longing for leisure soon became 
manifest. In July 1834 he expounds to his friend Mr. Jones 
the plan of the History and Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences, which he was prosecuting vigorously. This great 
work occupied him, a/most to the exclusion of other matters, 
for the whole of 1835 and 1836. We say almost, because, 
even at this time, with his usual habit of taking up some new 
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subject just before he had completed an extensive labour on 
an old one, he was beginning to study systematic morality, 
and in 1835 published a preface to Sir James Mackintosh’s 
Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, a subject 
which he further considered in 1837, when he preached before 
the University Four Sermons on the Foundation of Morals. 
In this year he succeeded Mr. Lyell as President of the 
Geological Society, an office which must have been given to 
him rather in recognition of his general scientific attainments 
and the work he had done in the kindred science of minera- 
logy, than on account of any special publications on geology. 
He seems to have made an excellent President. Sir Charles 
Lyell! speaks of him with enthusiasm, and points out his 
sacrifices of time, not only in attending the meetings of the 
Society, but in supervising the details of its organization. 
The extra work which the office involved is thus described in 
a letter to his sister, dated November 18, 1837 :— 


‘ My old complaint of being overwhelmed with business, especially 
at this time of year, is at present, I think, rather more severe than 
ever. For, besides all my usual employments, I have to go to London 
two days every fortnight as President of the Geological Society, and 
am printing a book which I have not yet written, so that I am obliged 
often to run as fast as I can to avoid the printers riding over me, so 
close are they at my heels. I am, in addition to all this, preaching 
a course of sermons before the University ; but this last employment, 
though it takes time and thought, rather sobers and harmonizes my 
other occupations than adds anything to my distraction.’ 


In this same year (1837) the History of the Inductive 
Sciences was published, to be followed in less than three years 
by the Philosophy of the same. This encyclopedic publi- 
cation—for the two books must be considered together— 
marks the conclusion of that part of his life which had been 
devoted, in the main, to pure science ; and it gives the reason 
for his having thrown himself into occupations so diverse. It 
was not his habit to write on that which he had not completely 
mastered ; and he therefore thought, wrote, and published on 
most of the separate sciences while tracing their history and 
developing their philosophy. 

In this rapid sketch we have not been able to do more 
than indicate the principal works which Mr. Whewell had had 
in hand. It must not be forgotten that at the same time he 
was engaged in a large and ever-increasing correspondence ; 


1 Life and Letters of Sir C. Lyell, ii. 38. In the same letter he ex- 
presses his astonishment at finding that Whewell, while writing one of his 
papers on the Tides, was passing through the press four other works. 
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writing letters—-which, as he used to say himself, ought to be 
‘ postworthy ’—not merely to scientific men, as we know from 
Mr. Todhunter’s book, but—as we now know from Mrs. Stair 
Douglas—to his sisters and other ladies, on all sorts of subjects 
which he thought would interest them. Then he was a wide 
reader, as is proved by notes he made on the books which 
he had read from 1817 to 1830: ‘books in almost all the 
languages of Europe; histories of all countries, ancient or 
modern ; treatises on all sciences, moral and physical. Among 
the notes is an epitome of Kant’s Kvitik der reinen Vernunft, a 
work which exercised a marked influence on all his specu- 
lations in mental philosophy.’ Whatever he read, he read 
thoroughly. Mr. Todhunter illustrates this by a story given 
on the authority of one of his oldest friends. He was found 
reading Mr. Taylor’s Philip van Artevelde, which then had 
just appeared. Not content with the poem alone, however, 
he had Froissart by his side, and was carefully comparing the 
modern drama with the ancient chronicle. Lastly—and we 
put the subject we are now about to mention last, not be- 
cause it was least, but because it was, or ought to have been, 
the most important of all his occupations—he held the office 
of tutor of one of the three szdes, as they were called, into 
which the College was then divided, first alone, and then in 
conjunction with Mr. Perry, from 1823 to 1838. 

At that time the College was far smaller than it is at 
present, and a tutor was able, if he chose, to see much more 
of his pupils, to form some appreciation of their tastes and 
capacities, and personally to direct their studies. A man 
who combines the varied qualities which a thoroughly good 
tutor ought to possess is not readily found. It is a question 
of natural fitness rather than of training. In the first place, 
he must be content to forego all other occupations, and to 
be at the beck and call of his pupils and their parents 
whenever they may choose to come to him. Secondly, he 
must never forget that the dull, the idle, and the vicious 
demand even more care and time than the clever and the 
industrious. It may seem almost superfluous to mention 
that nothing which concerns his pupils must be beneath his 
notice. Petty details which concern their daily life, their 
rooms, their bills, their domestic relations, their amusements, 
have all to be referred to the tutor ; and the most trivial of 
these may not seldom be of the greatest importance in giving 
occasion for exercising influence or administering advice. 
We are sorry to have to admit that Mr. Whewell was hardly 
so successful as he ought to have been in discharging these 
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arduous duties. The period of his tutorship was, as we 
have shown, precisely that during which he was most occu- 
pied with his private studies; he threw his energies into 
them, and disposed of his College work in a perfunctory 
fashion. His letters are full of such passages as: ‘I have got 
an infinitude of that trifling men call business on my hands ;’ 
‘During the last term I have been almost too busy either 
to write or read. I took upon myself a number of em- 
ployments which ate up almost every moment of the day ;’ 
and the like ; and his delight at having transferred the finan- 
cial part of the work to his colleague Mr. Perry, in 1833, was 
unbounded. The result was inevitable ; he could not give the 
requisite time to his pupils, and, in fact, hardly knew some of 
them by sight. A story used to be current about him which 
is so amusing that we think it will bear repeating. We do not 
vouch for its accuracy; but we think that it would hardly 
have passed current had it not been felt to be applicable. 
One day he gave his servant a list of names of certain of his 
pupils whom he wished to see at a wine-party after Hall, a 
form of entertainment then much in fashion. Among the 
names was that of an undergraduate who had died some 
weeks before. ‘Mr. Smith, sir; why he died. last term, sir!’ 
objected the man. ‘You ought to tell me when my pupils 
die,’ replied the tutor sternly; and Mr. Whewell could be 
stern when he was vexed. Again, his natural roughness of 
manner was regarded by the undergraduates as indicating 
want of sympathy. They thought he wanted to get rid of 
them and their affairs as quickly as possible. Those who 
understood him better knew that he was really a warm- 
hearted friend ; and we have seen that with his private pupils 
he had been exceedingly popular; but those who came only 
occasionally into contact with him regarded him with fear, 
not with affection. On the other hand, he was inflexibly just, 
whatever gossip or malevolence may have urged to the con- 
trary. He had no favourites. No influence of any kind could 
make him swerve from the lofty standard of right which he 
had prescribed for himself. 

We had hoped to have found space to discuss at length 
the very interesting controversy which took place, in 1834, 
between himself and Mr. Thirlwall, who had then been as 
assistant tutor on his ‘side’ for about two years, respecting 
the nature of the Chapel services, and the desirability of 
enforcing compulsory attendance at them. It arose out of 
the larger subject of the admission of Dissenters to degrees, 


which had become in the University what would now be 
M2 
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called a ‘ burning question.’ On the main issue Mr. Whewell 
had declined to express an opinion, because he had felt him- 
self unable ‘fully to agree with either of the contending 
parties.’ But when ‘the Chapel system,’ as it has since been 
termed, was attacked, as it was then, with unsparing severity, 
he felt bound to break his silence, and published an able and 
temperate pamphlet in defence of the practice of the College.' 
It is well known that Mr. Thirlwall was requested by his 
Master, Dr. Wordsworth, to resign his office, on the ground 
that his retention of it would be ‘very injurious to the good 
government, the reputation, and the prosperity of the College 
in general, to the interests of Mr. Whewell in particular, and 
to the welfare of the young men.’ The letter in which this 
sentence occurs is a remarkable specimen of the high-handed 
tone with which the heads of colleges of that day treated 
those whom they regarded as their inferiors, and Thirlwall’s 
immediate obedience to it was much censured by his friends. 
It has been often said that Whewell did not exert himself as 
he might have done to avert the catastrophe. We are glad 
to know, as we do now most distinctly, from a letter written 
by him to Professor Sedgwick, full of grief at what had 
happened, and of apprehension at its probable consequences, 
that he had done all in his power to stay the Master’s hand. 
He does not say, in so many words, that the Master had con- 
sulted him defore he sent the letter ; but he does say that ‘the 
Master’s request to him (Mr. Thirlwall) to resign the tuition 
I entirely disapprove of, and expressed my opinion against it 
to the Master as strongly as I could.’ It is gratifying to find 
that the friendship between two men who differed so widely 
was ‘rather heightened than diminished’ by what had hap- 
pened, and that it remained unbroken to the last. 

We left Dr. Whewell completing the Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences. With this his direct contributions to 
science may be said to have terminated ; and for the future 
we shall find him turning his attention exclusively—so far as 
he could be said to do anything exclusively—to Moral Philo- 
sophy. In 1838 he was .elected to the Knightbridge Pro- 
fessorship, founded in 1677 by the Rev. John Knightbridge, 

1 When the ‘ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Undergraduates’ 
tabulated the weekly attendance of the Fellows at Chapel in the Lent 
Term of 1838, and finally published a list, like the class list at the end of 
an examination, Dr. Whewell was placed in the middle of the second 
class, having obtained only 34 marks. The Deans, being obliged, in virtue 
of their ofiice, to attend twice daily, were disqualified from obtaining the 


prize—a Bible—which the impudent undergraduates gave to Mr. Perry, 
afterwards bishop of Melbourne, who had obtained 66 marks, 
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who directed his Professor of ‘Moral Theology or Casuistical 
Divinity,’ as he termed it, to read five lectures in the Public 
schools in every term, and, at the end of it, to deliver them, 
fairly written out, to the Vice-Chancellor. Various pains and 
penalties were enjoined against those who failed to perform 
these duties ; but, notwithstanding, the office had remained a 
sinecure for more than a century; indeed we are doubtful 
whether it had ever been anything else. The suggestion that 
Mr. Whewell should become a candidate for it was made by 
his old friend, Dr. Worsley, Master of Downing, who was 
Vice-Chancellor in that year, and, by virtue of his office, one of 
the electors. Mr. Whewell determined to inaugurate a new 
era, and at once commenced a course of lectures, which were 
regularly continued in subsequent years. We have seen that 
he had prepared himself for these pursuits by previous 
studies ; and his letters show that he had made up his mind 
to devote himself to them for some yearstocome. In 1845 he 
produced his Elements of Morality, wherein the subject is 
treated systematically ; and subsequently he wrote, or edited, 
works devoted to special parts of it, as the Lectures on the 
History of Moral Philosophy in England; Grotius de Fure 
Belli et Pacis; and the Platonic Dialogues for English 
Readers. The permanent hold which the second of these 
two books took on his mind has been recorded by his 
munificent foundation of a Professorship of International 
Law in connexion with the new buildings for Trinity 
College, with the motto Paci sacrum inscribed on their facade, 
which he planned, and lived long enough to see partly built. 
As time went on, and Mr. Whewell approached his fiftieth 
year, he began to feel that ‘College rooms are no home for 
declining years. His friends were leaving, or had left; he 
did not make new ones; and he was beginning to lead a life 
of loneliness which was very oppressive to him. In 1840 he 
thought seriously of taking a College living, but his friend Mr. 
Hare dissuaded him; and the letters that passed between 
them on this subject are among the most interesting in the 
volume. In 1841 he made up his mind to settle in Cambridge 
as a married man, with his Professorship and his ethical 
studies as an employment. The lady of his choice was Miss 
Cordelia Marshall. He was married on October 12, 1841, 
and on the very same day, Dr. Wordsworth, the Master of 
Trinity, wrote to him at Coniston, where he was spending his 
honeymoon, announcing his intention of resigning, and his 
hope that he would become his successor. The news, which 
seems to have been quite unexpected, spread rapidly among 
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the small circle of Dr. Whewell’s intimate friends ; and suc- 
ceeding posts brought letters from Dr. Worsley and others, 
urging him ‘not to linger in his hymeneal Elysium,’ but to go 
up to London at once, and solicit the office from the Prime 
Minister, Sir Robert Peel. Dr. Whewell describes himself as 
‘vehemently disturbed ;’ most probably he was unwilling to 
comply with what seems to us to have been extraordinary 
advice. He did comply, however, and went to London, where 
he found a letter from Sir Robert, offering him the Master- 
ship. It is pleasant to be able to record that the offer was 
made spontaneously, before any solicitations had reached the 
Minister. Dr. Whewell accepted it on October 18; had an 
interview with Sir Robert on the 19th; returned to Coniston 
by the night mail: and on the 23rd (according to Mr. 
Todhunter) had sufficiently recovered from his excitement to 
sit down to compose the first lecture of a new course on 
Moral Philosophy. 

The appointment was felt to be a good one, though it 
must be admitted that there were dissentient voices. It was 
notorious that Dr. Wordsworth had resigned as soon as Lord 
Melbourne had quitted office, in order to prevent the election 
of either Dean Peacock or Professor Sedgwick, both of whom 
were very popular with the Fellows. The feeling in College, 
therefore, was rather against the new Master than with him. 
Nor was he personally popular. We now know, from the 
letters which he wrote, in reply to congratulations, to Lord 
Lyttelton, Bishop Thirlwall, Mr. Hare, and others, how diffi- 
dent he was of his fitness for the office, and how anxious to 
discharge its high duties becomingly. Mr. Hare had evidently 
been giving advice with some freedom, as was his wont, for 
Dr. Whewell replies :— 


‘I perceive and feel the value of the advice you give me, and I 
have no wish, I think, either to deny or to defend the failings you 
point out. In a person holding so eminent a station as mine will be, 
everything impatient and overbearing is of course quite out of place ; 
and though it may cost me some effort, my conviction of this truth is 
so strong that I think it cannot easily lose its hold. As to my love 
of disputation, I do not deny that it has been a great amusement to 
me; but I find it to be so little of an amusement to others that I 
should have to lay down my logical cudgels for the sake of good 
manners alone.’ 


The writer of these sentences was far too straightforward 
not to have meant every word that he wrote; and we feel 
sure that he tried to carry out his good intentions. We are 
compelled, however, to admit that he failed. He was im- 
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patient and he was overbearing ; or he was thought to be so, 
which, so far as his success as a Master went, came to the 
same thing. He had lived so long as a bachelor among 
bachelors—giving and receiving thrusts in argument, like a 
pugilist in a fair fight—that he had become somewhat 
pachydermatous. It is probable, too, that he was quite 
ignorant of the weight of his own blows. He forgot those he 
received, and expected his antagonist to have an equally short 
memory. Again, the high view which he took of his position 
as Master laid him open to the charge of arrogance. We 
believe the true explanation to be that he was too conscien- 
tious, if such a phrase be admissible ; too inflexible in exacting 
from others the same strict obedience to College rules which 
he imposed upon himself. There are two ways, however, of 
doing most things; and he was unlucky in nearly always 
choosing the wrong one. For instance, his hospitality was 
boundless ; whenever strangers came to Cambridge, they 
were entertained at Trinity Lodge; and, besides, there were 
weekly parties at which the residents were received. The 
rooms are spacious, and the welcome was intended to bea 
warm one; but the parties were not successful. Even at 
those social gatherings he never forgot that he was Master ; 
compelling all his guests to come in their gowns, and those 
who came only after dinner to wear them during the entire 
evening. Then an idea became current that no undergraduate 
might sit down. So far as this notion was not wholly erroneous, 
it was based on the evident fact that the great drawing-room, 
large as it is, could not contain more than a very limited 
number of guests, supposing them all to sit; and that the 
undergraduates were obviously those who ought to stand. A 
strong feeling against anybody, however, resembles a popular 
panic ; argument is powerless against it; and the victim of it 
must be content to wait until his persecutors are weary with 
fault-finding. In Dr. Whewell’s case it seemed to matter 
very little what he did, or what he left undone ; he was sure 
to give offence. The inscription commemorating himself on 
the restored oriel window of the lodge; the motto, Lampada 
tradam, which he adopted for his arms; his differences with 
the judges about their entertainment at the lodge; his at- 
tempts to stop the disorderly interruptions of undergraduates 
in the Senate House; and a hundred other similar matters, 
were all made occasions for unfavourable comment both in 
and out of College. The comic literature of the day not un- 
frequently alluded to him as the type of the College Don and 
the University Snob; and in 1847, when he actively promoted 
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the election of the Prince Consort as Chancellor, a letter in 
the 7zmes newspaper, signed ‘ Junius,’ informed Prince Albert 
that he had been made ‘the victim chiefly of one man of 
notoriously turbulent character and habits. Ask how HE 
is received by the University whenever he appears,’ &c. ; and 
a second letter, signed ‘Anti-Junius, affecting to reply to 
these aspersions, described in ironical language, with infinite 
humour, ‘the retiring modesty, the unfeigned humility, the 
genuine courtesy’ of the ‘honoured and beloved Whewell.’! 
We are happy to be able to say that he outlived much of this 
obloquy ; his temper grew gradually softer—a change due 
partly to age, partly to the genial influence of both his wives ; 
and before the end came he had achieved respect, if not 
popularity. The notion that he was arrogant and self- 
asserting may still be traced in the epigrams to which the 
essay on The Plurality of Worlds gave occasion. Sir Francis 
Doyle wrote :— 


‘Though you through the regions of space should have travelled, 
And of nebular films the remotest unravelled, 
You'll find, though you tread on the bounds of infinity, 
That God’s greatest work is the Master of Trinity.’ 


Even better than this was the remark that ‘ Whewell thinks 
himself a fraction of the universe, and wishes to make the 
denominator as small as possible. These, however, were 
harmless sallies, at which he was probably as much amused 
as any one. 

It would be unbecoming to intrude domestic matters into 
an essay like the present, in which we have proposed to our- 
selves a different object ; but we cannot wholly omit to draw 
attention to the painful, but deeply interesting, chapters in 
which Mrs. Stair Douglas describes her uncle’s grief at the 
loss of his first wife in 1855, and of his second wife in 1865. 
His strong nature had recovered after a time from the first 
of these terrible shocks, under which he had wisely dis- 
tracted his mind by the composition of his essay on The 
Plurality of Worlds, and by again accepting the Vice- 
Chancellorship. The second, however, fell upon him with 
even! greater severity. He was ten years older, and there- 
fore less able to bear up against it. Lady Affleck died a 
little before midnight on Saturday, April 1, 1865; and her 
heart-broken husband, true to his theory that the chapel 


1 The Zimes, February 25 and 26,1847. Mrs. Stair Douglas, p. 285, 
prints a letter from Archdeacon Hare, who had been disturbed by reports 
of the Vice-Chancellor’s vehemence. 
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service ought to be regarded as family prayers, appeared in 
his place at the early service on Sunday morning, not fearing 
to commit to the sympathies of his College ‘the saddest of 
all sights, an old man’s bereavement, and a strong man’s 
tears.’' We can still recall the look of intense sorrow on 
his face; a look which, though he tried to rouse himself, 
and pursue his usual avocations, never completely wore off. 
He survived her for rather less than a year, dying on March 
6, 1866, from injuries received from a fall from his horse on 
February 24 previous. It was at first hoped that these, like 
those he had received in many a similar accident—for he was 
a careless rider, and used to say that he had measured the 
depth of every ditch in Cambridgeshire, by falling into it— 
were not serious; but the brain had sustained an injury, and 
he gradually sank. His last thoughts were for the College. 
On the very last morning he signified his wish that the 
windows of his bedroom might be opened wide, that he might 
see the sun shine on the Great Court, and he smiled as he was 
reminded that he used to say that the sky never looked so 
blue as when it was framed by its walls and turrets. Among 
the numerous tributes to his memory which then appeared, 
none we think are more appropriate than the following lines, 
the authorship of which we believe we are right in ascribing 
to the late Mr. Tom Taylor :?— 


‘Gone from the rule that was questioned so rarely, 
Gone from the seat where he laid down the law ; 
Gaunt, stern, and stalwart, with broad brow set squarely 
O’er the fierce eye, and the granite-hewn jaw. 


“No more the Great Court shall see him dividing 

Surpliced crowds thick round the low chapel door ; 
No more shall idlers shrink cowed from his chiding, 

Senate-house cheers sound his honour no more. 


‘Son of a hammer-man : right kin of Thor, he 
Clove his way through, right onward amain ; 
Ruled when he conquered, was proud of his glory,— 
Sledge-hammer smiter, in body and brain. 


‘* Sizar and Master,—unhasting, unresting ; 
Each step a triumph, in fair combat won— 
Rivals he faced like a strong swimmer breasting 
Waves that, once grappled with, terrors have none. 


1 Dr. Lightfoot’s Sermon, preached in the College Chapel on Sunday, 
March 18, 1806. 


* They appeared in Punch for March 17, 1866. 
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‘ Trinity marked him o’er-topping the crowd of 
Heads and Professors, self-centred, alone : 
Rude as his strength was, that strength he was proud of, 
Body and mind, she knew all was her own. 


‘ Science his strength, and Omniscience his weakness,” 
So they said of him, who envied his power : 
Those whom he silenced with more might than meekness 
Carped at his back, in his face fain to cower. 


‘Milder men’s graces might in him be lacking, 
Still he was honest, kind-hearted, and brave ; 
Never good cause looked in vain for his backing, 
Fool he ne’er spared, but he never screened knave. 


‘England should cherish all lives from beginning 
Lowly as his to such honour that rise ; 
Lives of fair running and straightforward winning, 
Lives, that so winning, may boast of the prize. 


‘ They that in years past have chafed at his chiding, 
They that in boyish mood strove ’gainst his sway, 
Boys’ hot blood cooled, boys’ impatience subsiding, 
Reverently think of “ the Master” to-day. 


‘ Counting his courage, his manhood, his knowledge, 
Counting the glory he won for us all, 
Cambridge—not only his dearly loved College— 
Mourns his seat empty in chapel and hall. 


‘ Lay him down here—in the dim ante-chapel, 
Where NeEwron’s statue looms ghostly and white, 
Broad brow set rigid in thought-mast’ring grapple, 
Eyes that look upward for light—and more light. 


‘So should he rest—not where daisies are growing : 
Newvon beside him, and over his head 
Trinity’s full tide of life, ebbing, flowing, 
Morning and evening, as he lies dead. 


‘Sailors sleep best within boom of the billow, 
Soldiers in sound of the shrill trumpet call : 
So his own Chapel his death-sleep should pillow, 
Loved in his life-time with love beyond all.’ 


We have not thought it necessary to go through the events 
of his Mastership in order, because progressive development 
of thought and occupation had by that time ended, and his 
efforts were chiefly directed towards establishing in the Uni- 
versity the changes which his previous studies had led him to 
regard as necessary, and which, from the vantage-ground of 
his present position, he was enabled to enforce. In his own 
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College, so far as its education was concerned, he had little to 
do except to maintain the high standard which already existed. 
As tutor he had been successful in increasing the importance 
of the paper of questions in Philosophy in the Fellowship Ex- 
amination ; and subsequently he had introduced his Elements 
of Morality, his preface to Mackintosh’s Ethical Philosophy, 
and his edition of Butler’s Three Sermons into the examination 
at the end of the Michaelmas Term, but none of those funda- 
mental measures which have achieved for Trinity College its 
present position of pre-eminence will in the future be asso- 
ciated with his name ; unless the abolition of the Westminster 
Scholars be thought sufficiently important to be classed in this 
category. On the contrary, it is remarkable how little in- 
fluence he exerted on the College while Master. He saw but 
little of any of the Fellows, and became intimate with none. 
In theory he was a despot, but in practice he deferred to the 
College officers ; and, with the exception of certain domestic 
matters, such as granting leave to studious undergraduates to 
live in College during the Long Vacation, and the formation 
of a cricket-ground for the use of the College, to which he and 
Lady Affleck both contributed largely, he originated nothing. 
As regards the constitution of the College, he was strongly 
opposed to change. The so-called Reform of the Statutes in 
1842 amounted to nothing more than the excision of certain 
obsolete usages, and the accommodation in some few other 
points of the written law to the usual practice of the College. 
The proposals for a more substantive reform which were made 
by certain of the Fellows in 1856, when called together in 
accordance with the Act of Parliament passed in that year, 
met with his vehement disapproval. It was a mental defect 
with him that he could never be brought to see that others 
had as much right as himself to hold special views. If he 
saw no defect in a statute or a practice, no one else had any 
right to see one. Here is a specimen of the language he used 
respecting the junior Fellows, all, it must be remembered, 
men of some distinction, whom he himself had had a hand in 
electing :— 

‘It is a very sad evening of my College life, to have the College 
pulled in pieces and ruined by a set of schoolboys. It is very 
nearly that kind of work. The Act of Parliament gives all our 
Fellows equal weight for certain purposes, and the younger part of 
them all vote the same way, as against the Seniors. Several of these 
juveniles are really boys, several others only Bachelors of Arts, so we 
have crazy work as I think it.’ 


As regards the University, as distinct from the College, 
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he deserves recognition as having effected important educa- 
tional changes. These range over the whole of his life, 
commencing with the novelties which he introduced, in con- 
junction with Herschel, Peacock, and Babbage, into the 
study of mathematics, so early as 1819. It was his con- 
stant endeavour, whatever office he held—whether Moderator, 
Examiner, or College lecturer—to keep the improvement and 
development of the Mathematical Tripos constantly before 
the University. But, before we enumerate the special im- 
provements or developments with which he may be credited, 
let us consider what was his leading idea. He held that 
every man who was worth educating at all, had within him 
various faculties, such as the mathematical, the philological, 
the critical, the poetical, and the like; and that the truly 
liberal education was that which would develop all of these, 
some more, some less, according to the individual nature. 
A devotion to ‘favourite and selected pursuits’ was a proof, 
according to him, of ‘effeminacy of mind.’ We are not quite 
sure that he would have been prepared to introduce one or 
more classical papers into the Mathematical Tripos ; but he 
was emphatic in wishing to preserve the provisions by which 
classical men were obliged to pass certain mathematical 
examinations. He did not want ‘such mathematics’ from 
them, he said; ‘but a man who either cannot or will not 
understand Euclid, is a man whom we lose nothing by not 
keeping among us.’!' He was no friend to examinations. 
He ‘ repudiated emulation as the sole spring of action in our 
education,’ but did not see his way to reducing it. It was 
probably this feeling that made him object to private tuition 
so strongly as he always did. In opposition to private tutors, 
he wished to increase attendance at Professors’ lectures ; and 
succeeded in ‘connecting them with examinations, as he 
called it; in other words, making attendance at them com- 
pulsory for precisely those men who were least capable of 
deriving benefit from the highest teaching which the Uni- 
versity could give. 

The first definite novelty which he promoted was the 
Voluntary Theological Examination. This was established 
in 1843. He took great interest in making it a success, and 
as Vice-Chancellor brought it under the direct notice of the 
Bishops. Next came the scheme for the establishment of a 
Moral Sciences Tripos and a Natural Sciences Tripos, which 
he warmly supported; as he did the further measure of 


1 These views are admirably expressed in a letter to Archdeacon 
Hare, printed by Mrs. Stair Douglas, p. 264. 
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granting the degree of Bachelor of Arts to those who satisfied 
the examiners not only in these Triposes, but in the Classical 
Tripos also. The two Triposes which we mentioned first 
were more especially his work. The first of. them cannot, at 
present at least, be called successful ; the second, on the con- 
trary, shows signs of vigorous vitality and progressive deve- 
lopment. Further, it must not be forgotten that, so far back 
as 1828, he had brought before the University the want of 
proper lecture-rooms and museums; and that, as a matter of 
course, he promoted the erection of the present museums 
in 1863. We are justified, therefore, in claiming for him 
no inconsiderable share in that development of natural science 
which is one of the glories of Cambridge ; and when we see 
the crowds which throng the classes of the scientific pro- 
fessors, lecturers, and demonstrators, we often wish that he 
could have been spared a few years longer to enter into the 
fruit of his labours. 

As regards the constitution of the University he earnestly 
deprecated the interference of a Commission. He held that 
‘University reformers should endeavour to reform by efforts 
within the body, and not by calling in the stranger. He 
therefore worked very hard as a member of: what was called 
the ‘Statutes Revision Syndicate,’ first appointed in 1849, 
and continued in subsequent years. His views on these im- 
portant matters have been recorded by him in his work on a 
Liberal Education. It is worth remarking that while he was in 
favour of so advanced a step as making College funds avail- 
able for University purposes, he strenuously maintained the 
desirability of preserving that ancient body, the Capu¢. One 
of the most vexatious provisions of its constitution was that 
each member of it had an absolute veto on any grace to 
which he might object. As the body was selected, the whole 
legislative power of the University was practically vested in 
the Heads of Houses, who are not usually the persons best 
qualified to understand the feeling of the University. Dr. 
Whewell has frequently recorded, in his correspondence, his 
vexation when graces proposed by himself were rejected by 
this body ; and yet, though he knew how badly the consti- 
tution worked, his attachment to existing forms was so great, 
that he could not be persuaded to yield on any point except 
the mode of election. 

We have spoken first of Dr. Whewell’s work in his College 
and University, because it was to them that he dedicated 
his life. We must now say a word or two on his literary 
and scientific attainments. Dr. Whewell wrote an excellent 
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English style, which reflects the personality of the writer to 
a more than usual extent. As might be expected from his 
studies and tone of mind, he always wrote with clearness and 
good sense, though occasionally his periods are rough and 
unpolished, defects due to his habit of writing as fast as he 
could make the pen traverse the paper. But, just as it was 
not natural to him to be grave for long together, we find his 
most serious criticisms and pamphlets—nay, even his didactic 
works-—lightened by good-humoured banter and humorous 
illustrations. Again, when he was thoroughly serious and in 
earnest, his style rose to a dignified eloquence which has 
rarely been equalled and never surpassed. For an illustration 
of our meaning we beg our readers to turn to the final 
chapters of the Plurality of Worlds. He was always fond of 
writing verse, and published more than one volume of poems 
and translations, of which the latter are by far the most 
meritorious. Nor must we forget his valiant efforts to get 
hexameters and elegiacs recognized as English metres. 
Example being better than precept, he began by printing a 
translation of Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea, in the metre 
of the original, which he at first circulated privately among 
his friends; but subsequently he discussed the subject in 
several papers, in which he laid down the rules which he 
thought were required for successful composition of the metre. 
His main principle is to pay attention to accent, not to 
quality, and to use trochees where the ancients would have 
used spondees ; in other words, where according to the classical 
hexameter we should have two strong syllables, we are to 
have a strong syllable followed by a weak one. Here isa 
short specimen from the Jsle of the Sirens :-— 


‘ Over the broad-spread sea the thoughtful son of Ulysses 
Steered his we'l-built bark. Full long had he sought for his father, 
Till hope, lingering, fled ; for the face of the water is trackless. 
Then rose strong in his mind the thought of his home and his island ; 
And he desired to return ; to behold his Ithacan people, 
Listen their just complaints, restrain the fierce and the lawless.’ 


We are glad to see that Mrs. Stair Douglas has reprinted 
the elegiacs written after the death of Mrs. Whewell. We 
cannot believe. that the metre will ever be popular; but in 
the case of this particular poem eccentricities of style will 
be forgiven for the sake of the dignified beauty of the 
thoughts. With the exception of Jz Memoriam, we know of 
no finer expression of Christian sorrow and Christian hope. 

We are sorry to have to record that after Dr. Whewell’s 
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death his executors found that the copyright of his works had 
no mercantile value. He perhaps formed a true estimate of 
his own powers when he said that all he could do was to 
‘systematize portions of knowledge which the consent of 
opinions has brought into readiness for such a process.’! His 
name will not be associated with any great discovery, or any 
original theory, if we except his memoir on Crystallography, 
which is the basis of the system since adopted ; and his 
researches on the Tides, which have afforded a clear and satis- 
factory view of those of the Atlantic, while it is hardly his 
fault if those of the Pacific were not elucidated with equal 
clearness.?, It too often happens that those who originally 
suggest theories are forgotten in the credit due to those who 
develop them ; and we are afraid that this has been the fate 
of Dr. Whewell. Moreover, since his time scientific specu- 
lation has taken a new direction; his favourite theory, that 
our ideas are innate, and that both in the inductive sciences 
and in morality we can find a foundation in some immutable 
principle, no longer finds general favour. We cannot but think, 
however, that the Hzstory of the Inductive Sciences will still 
be referred to as a storehouse of facts ; carefully investigated, 
and agreeably linked together. We are sorry to find that he 
was not considered really great as a mathematician; he was 
too much wedded to ancient geometrical methods ; and ‘had 
no taste for the more refined methods of modern analysis.’ 
Again, in one very important point, the special characteristic 
of Cambridge men, he was certainly deficient. We mean, 
accuracy. It used to be remarked how often his examination 
papers contained errors. This was not because he prepared 
them too hastily. We were once staying in his house when 
he was making his paper for the Smith’s Prize (the highest 
mathematical examination at Cambridge, in which the Master 
of Trinity is an ex officio examiner), and can testify to the 
pains he took over it. But he seemed to think that accuracy 
in minor points was of less importance than one would have 
expected from a mathematician of his power, whose whole 
life had been spent in severe studies. So, too, in one of his 
most elegant mathematical investigations (read before the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society in 1850), the second memoir 
on what he styles ‘the intrinsic value of a curve,’ after 
very cleverly performing the integration necessary to find 


1 Mrs. Stair Douglas, p. 208. 
2 Memoir by SirJohn Herschel, Proceedings of Royal Society, xvi., p.1vi. 
8 Bishop Goodwin’s article in Macmillan’s Magazine for December 
1881, p. 140. 
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the rectangular co-ordinates of the running pattern curve 
g¢=m sin s, he gives a wrong result. Again, to illustrate the 
same defect in another subject, we remember hearing that he 
submitted some of the sheets of his translation of Plato’s 
Dialogues to one of the first scholars in the country, who: 
indicated ‘the grosser blunders.’ Notwithstanding the pains 
he had taken, however, several of the errors pointed out were 
allowed to appear in the published volumes. In science, as 
in other matters, his strong conservative instincts stood in 
his way. He could not be persuaded to accept new theories. 
To the last he resisted Lyell’s geological system, and Mr. 
Darwin’s evolution.! 

We have felt it our duty to point out these shortcomings ; 
but it is a far more agreeable one to turn from them, and con- 
clude our essay by pointing out the lofty tone of religious 
enthusiasm which runs through all his works. As Dr. 
Lightfoot pointed out in his funeral sermon, the world of 
matter without, the world of thought within, alike spoke to 
him of the Eternal Creator, the Beneficent Father. Even 
his opponent, Sir David Brewster, who more strongly than all 
his other critics had denounced what he termed the paradox 
advanced in The Plurality of Worlds, that our earth may be 
‘the oasis in the desert of the solar system,’ was generous 
enough to admit that posterity would forgive the author ‘on 
account of the noble sentiments, the lofty aspirations, and the 
suggestions, almost divine, which mark his closing chapter on 
the future of the universe.’ 


ArT. IX.—NOT NONCONFORMISTS, BUT 
DISSENTERS. 


1. A Treatise of Divine Worship, tending to prove that the 
Ceremonies imposed upon the Ministers of the Gospel in 
England are in their use unlawful. By W. BRADSHAW. 
(1604. Republished in 16660.) 


1 We are not sure that he ever allowed the Origin of Species to be 
admitted into the College library. It was certainly refused more than 
once, being probably dismissed with the expression which he was fond 
of using when, as Chairman of the Seniority, he read the list of books 
proposed—‘ a worthless publication.’ 
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2. The Unreasonableness of the Separation made apparent. By 
W. BRADSHAW. (1614. Republished in 1640.) 

3. Superstitio Superstes, or the Relics of Superstition. By D. 
CAWDREY. (1641.) 

4. Independency a Great Schism. A Reply to Dr. Owen. By 
D. CAWDREY. (1657.) 

5. Independency further proved to be a Schism. In answer to 
Owen's reply. By D. CAWDREY. (1658.) 


THE student of the ecclesiastical tendencies of our generation 
cannot fail to notice, when he takes account of the words and 
phrases which are floating upon the surface of our contro- 
versies, that general consent with which the Separatists 
from the English Church have all but abolished the title of 
‘Dissenters ’—of which they were once so proud—and have 
adopted in its stead the title of ‘ Nonconformists.’ We shall 
not now attempt to show for what reasons this most signifi- 
cant change of nomenclature has been made: whether from 
historical ignorance, from astuteness, or from both. It is 
evident that it is not due to the mere anxiety of the modern 
Dissenters to be known to the English nation by a positive 
rather than a negative denomination, for ‘ Nonconformity’ and 
‘Dissent’ are both negative denominations. Besides, when- 
ever the Dissenters wish to assert their positive standing, they 
define their sects as ‘the Free Churches of England,’ or ‘ the 
Voluntary Churches,’ in contradistinction to the historical 
Church of England, which they assume to have been manu- 
factured at some time or other by the State, and to be more 
or less enslaved and tyrannized over by the State, or to be 
patronized and favoured by it. The modern adherents of 
those English sects which were successively generated out of 
the foreign Calvinist germ—the Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists—have neither etymological nor historical right 
to the title of Nonconformists. The Dissenters are not the 
direct heirs of the Nonconformists of history. They are the 
direct heirs of the Separatists of history. The Nonconformists 
and Separatists were not one and the same; they were not 
even friends and allies ; they were most bitter foes. The gulf 
which divided the Nonconformist from the Separatist or 
Dissenter was deeper and wider than that which divided the 
Nonconformist from the Conformist. 

The difference of the two words Nonconformist and 
Separatist gives some indication of the original difference 
between the two historical movements. A ‘ Nonconformist’ 
meant one who had a quarrel against the form or forms of the 
VOL. XIV.—NO, XXVII. N 
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actual historical Church, of which he was a member, but who 
had no fundamental quarrel against its substance, stuff, or 
matter. A Separatist, Sectary, or actual Dissenter, meant 
one who might or might not quarrel with the form or forms 
of the real historical Church, of which he refused to be a 
member, but who had a fundamental quarrel with the sz- 
stance, stuff, or matter of the Church. 

The original English Nonconformists regarded the historical 
Church as a true and proper Church, much deformed indeed, 
and in sore need of ‘a godly thorough reformation ;’ but they 
dared not separate themselves from it, nor persuade others to 
leave it, nor set up a rival society, lest they should thereby 
commit the sin of schism. The dread of schism is one of the 
primary traditions of Nonconformity. The Nonconformist 
opponents of the Brownists, or early Independent Separatists, 
contended that the Church of England had been a true Church 
even before the Reformation, notwithstanding its long sub- 
jection to the Pope, whom the Nonconformist and Separatist 
agreed in regarding as the Antichrist. George Gifford, the 
Nonconformist, in his controversy with the Independent 
Separatists, Henry Barrow and John Greenwood, lays down 
a series of propositions which show that the Nonconformists 
and the Conformists stood on common ground against the 
Separatists. He states (1) that ‘The Church of England, in 
the time of Popery, was a member of a Universal Church ;’ 
(2) that ‘She had not her being of a Church of Christ from 
Rome ;’ (3) ‘ Nor took her beginning of being a Church by sepa- 
rating herself from that Roman Synagogue ;’ (4) ‘ But, having 
her spirits revived, and her eyes opened, by the Light of the 
Heavenly Word, she did cast forth that tyranny of Antichrist, 
with his abominable idolatry, heresies, and false worship, and 
sought to bring all her children into the right faith and true 
worship of God.’ This sturdy Puritan concludes that the 
rejection of Antichrist’s tyranny had not made the Church 
of England a new Church, as the Papists and Separatists 
assumed, but simply ‘a purer and more faithful Church than 
before.’! Samuel Clark, the popular and voluminous author 
of the Wartyrology, the Marrow of Divinity, and the Discourse 
against Toleration, may be cited as a witness to the survival 


1 A Short Reply unto Henry Barrow and Fohn Greenwood, the chicf 
Ringleaders of our Donatists in England, 1591, p. 55. As Gifford, or 
Giffard, was one of the Puritan clergy who petitioned the Parliament 
against the English hierarchy, he doubtless held that the National Church 
would have become still more pure and faithful if she had rejected or 
modified the national Episcopate as well as the extra-national Papacy. 
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of the old Nonconformist tradition against schism at the time 
of the passing of the Act of Uniformity, 1662. After resigning 
his benefice, ‘he attended the Church of England both as a 
hearer and as a communicant ; for, as he says, ‘he durst not 
separate from it, nor was he satisfied about gathering a private 
Church out of a true Church, which he judged the Church of 
England to be. He continued twenty years in this retirement.’ 
He remained a Nonconformist, and he justified his right to 
that title by refusing to become a Separatist.' 

The one persistent aim of the English Nonconformists, 
from the time of the Tudor Act of Uniformity to the time of 
the Stuart Act of Uniformity, was the realization, by the arm 
of the Sovereign or of the Parliament, of their own ideal 
‘godly thorough Re-formation’ of the existing National 
Church. The Nonconformists did not aim, like their foes the 
Separatists, at the production of an entirely new visible Church, 
or of entirely new visible Churches, but at the remodelling of 
the already existing Church after ‘the pattern of the best 
Reformed Churches. The English Separatists, Sectaries, or 
Dissenters, on the contrary, regarded the existing Church of 
England as no Church at all. The Separatists agreed with 
their Nonconformist foes in their horror -of schism. If an 
Elizabethan Separatist had believed that his own parish 
church was in any sense a true visible Church of Christ—as 
his educated Liberationist successors probably believe every 
present parochial church in England to be—he would not have 
dared to separate himself from it. But as he believed the 
parish congregation to be at its best a mingle-mangle of the 
elect and the reprobate, at its worst a synagogue of Satan, he 
dared not remain in communion with it. The Nonconformist 
held separation from the parish church or the National Church 
to be the sin of schism: the Separatist or Dissenter held it to 
be the very first and foremost of Christian duties.” 


1S. Palmer. Zhe Nonconformist’s Memorial, 1802, i. p. 101. 

2 ¢There is nothing to be expected from Christ by any member of the 
Church of England but a pouring out of His eternal wrath upon them.’ 
De Cluse, the most active elder in H. Ainsworth’s ‘ Church,’ cited in a 
Dialogue between an Anti-Christian (or churchgoer) and a Christian (or 
non-churchgoer), published first in 1615 an Odjection Answered, &c., 
republished under other titles in 1620, 1662, 1827, and by the Baptist 
Hanserd Knollys Society in 1846, p. 156. ‘I may never go to these 
(parish church) assemblies again without sin, p. 157. ‘They (the parish 
churches) are in God’s account so far from being true churches, that 
they are synagogues of Satan,’ p. 161. This ferocious attack upon Con- 
formists and Nonconformists has received the zmfrimatur of Separatists 
for more than two centuries. Similarly J. Canne, ‘ Our inference is that 
the public assemblies of England are false and anti-Christian, and there- 
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To any one who has patiently traced the development of 
Nonconformity and Separatism through our Ecclesiastical his- 
tory, from the Act of Uniformity under Elizabeth to the Act of 
Uniformity under Charles the Second, the distinction between 
these two rival forces will be evident. Indeed, the whole 
course of that history must be a confusing chaos to its student 
unless he keeps the fundamental difference betwixt the Non- 
conformist and the Separatist always in view. Throughout 
the period of the later Tudors and the Stuarts we find four 
systems contending for religious supremacy in England: the 
extra-national Papal system ; the old national English system, 
freshly liberated from Papal domination ; the French, Scottish, 
Dutch, Swiss, Genevan, Nonconformist, or Puritan system, 
which aimed at being nationalized in England, applying first 
to the monarchs and afterwards to the Parliament to force its 
‘godly thorough Re-formation’ upon the parish churches and 
the National Church ; and lastly, the Separatist, Sectarian, or 
Dissenting system. The Papists and the Separatists stood 
professedly outside the English Church; they agreed in 
denying that it was a Church, the former on the ground that 
it was not Catholic, the latter on the ground that it was 
Catholic. The Conformists and Nonconformists, who were by 
far the largest and most powerful of the four parties, wrestled 
for supremacy within the Church. 

It is not strictly correct, indeed, to call the Conformists a 
party, since they constituted throughout the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries—as they still do—the immense majority 
of the English people. There is plentiful proof that the mass 
of the people was Conformist at heart even under the Puritan 
tyranny, when either a Nonconformist or a Separatist was 
forced as pastor, by the secular arm and the pseudo-episcopal 
Tryers, upon almost every English parochial congregation.' 
The Conformists and Nonconformists agreed in holding that 
the Church of Jesus Christ ought to be nationally and paro- 
chially organized : that the Father, of Whom every fatherland 
and family in heaven and earth is named, by His civilizing 
constitution of humanity into states and parishes, into na- 
tions and local communes, has provided an order or mould 
to which the Church of His Son ought to conform all her 
regulations. The Conformists and Nonconformists, in spite 
of their bitter civil war with one another, were allied in their 
common opposition to Separatism or Dissent. In contro- 


fore to be left’ (l Necessity of Separation. 1634, p. 167. Reprint of 


1849). 
1 See testimony of Owen, Baxter, and Kentish, note 1, p. 185, zzf. 
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versial and popular literature, from the end of the sixteenth 
century to the middle of the seventeenth, we find the two 
parties within the Church differenced by a variety of names. 
The Conformists were called ‘Conformitans,’ in opposition to 
Puritans ; ‘ Formalists,’ not in a purely offensive sense ; ‘ Pre- 
latists,’ ‘ Pontificals,’ ‘The Formal Protestants,’ and, later in the 
seventeenth century, ‘Common-Prayer Men’ and ‘ Episco- 
palians. ‘Church-and-State Men,’ or ‘ Establishmentarians,’ 
they were never called : for such titles would have described a 
Nonconformist quite as exactly as they would have described 
a Conformist. The Nonconformists, in contradistinction to 
the Conformists on one side and to the Separatists on the other 
side, were called ‘ Puritans,’ ‘ Precisians, ‘ Inconformitans,’ 
‘Inconformists, and ‘ Reformists.’ The last denomination was 
long used by the Separatists to describe that party of the Left 
within the Church of England which refused either to con- 
form or to separate. In 1590, Barrow, the early Independent 
Separatist—to whom the Congregationalist sect owed one of 
its temporary titles, ‘ Barrowism ’—called the Nonconformists 
‘the Reformists, and the clergy of their party ‘the Reforming 
priests,’ while he called the conforming majority of the clergy 
‘the Pontifical priests.’! In 1600, Francis,Johnson, the Inde- 
pendent, contrasted the two parties within the Anglican Church 
as the ‘ Formalists and Reformists, but spoke of both alike as 
‘consenting and approving that which is done unto us,’ the 
Separatists or Dissenters. ‘Not the prelates alone,’ he said, 
‘but you also, the Forward-preachers and professors, have 
wittingly and willingly your hand in our blood.’? In 1610, 
the famous John Robinson, the second founder of Inde- 
pendency or Congregationalism, a sturdy foe of Nonconfor- 
mity, uses the words ‘ Puritans’ and ‘ Reformists’ to describe 
that party which refused either to conform or to separate, 
which would neither obey the bishops nor join the Dissenters.* 
In 1618, Robinson published a reply to the Nonconformist 

1 4 Brief Discovery of the False Church, p. 192. 

2 An Answer to Master H. Facob his Treatise concerning the Priests 
of the Church of England made by the Prelates, accepted and joined unto 
by the People, which he (H. Jacob) termeth a Pastoral Calling, 4to, p. 177. 
Henry Jacob at that time was a Nonconformist exile. In 1599 he had 
printed two pamphlets at Middelburg, in Zeeland—A Defence of the 
Churches and Ministry of England against Mr. F. Fohnson and others 
of the Separation commonly called Brownists, and A Shurt Treatise con- 
cerning the Trueness of Pastoral Calling in Pastors made by Prelates. 

3 A Fustification of Separation from the Church of England. This 
thick quarto of nearly 500 pages was a reply to Christian Advertisements 
and Counsels of Peace, also Dissuasives from the Separatists’ Schism, by 
Richard Bernard, Vicar of Worksop, a leading Nonconformist. 
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John Yates, a clergyman in Norwich, who had attacked the 
Separatists.'!. Robinson excuses himself for replying to Yates 
rather than to ‘Mr. Hall’s large and learned volume,’ on the 
ground that Hall’s ‘treatise isas much, and more immediately, 
against the Reformists and their cause in the main, as against 
us and ours.’? Two years later, in his remarkable address to 
the New England pilgrims, before the sailing of ‘The May 
Flower, Robinson spoke of the Nonconformist clergy as 
‘the unconformable ministers of England, and asserted that 
there would be no difference between the Nonconformist 
and the Separatist if they could ‘come to the practice of 
evangelical ordinances out of the kingdom.’ The assertion 
reveals a certain defect of grasp in a mind which was other- 
wise singularly lucid. The Nonconformist position was as in- 
distinct to him as the ‘ Low Church’ position is to those dis- 
senting controversialists of a later day who urge ‘ Evangelical’ 
clergymen and laymen to separate from the English Church 
and join one of the sects in order that they may become truly 
evangelical; or as the ‘ High Church’ position is to those who 
insist that the only way to become really Catholic is to 
separate from the English Church and submit to the Roman 
Pontiff. 

The Liberationist upon the platform talks a great deal 
about his ‘ Puritan ancestors.’ He might as well go further 
back and talk about his ‘Catholic ancestors.’ The term 
‘Puritan,’ in the controversial literature of the time of 
Elizabeth and James I.,never meant a Separatist, a Brownist, 
an Independent or Baptist Dissenter. It always meant a 
Nonconformist who remained in communion with the Church 
of England, and regarded separation from that Church as 
schism ; while the term Protestant nearly always meant an 
Anglican Conformist. The distinction between the ‘ Puritans’ 
and the ‘Protestants’ as the two rival ‘parties zwside the 
Church, and equally opposed to the Separatists outszde the 
Church, is of frequent occurrence. John Canne, the Baptist 
Separatist, distinguishes the two anti-Separatist parties 
within the Church as ‘the Formal Protestants’ and the 
‘Reformists,’ ‘ Puritans,’ or ‘Nonconformists.’* Henry Ains- 
worth, in 1608, defined the two parties in the National 

1 The People’s Plea for the Exercise of Prophecy, 4to, pp. 77. 

? Bishop Hall’s A Common Apology of the Church of England against 
the over-just Sect commonly called Brownists, 1610, 4to, pp. 145. 

3 A Necessity of Separation from the Church of England proved by 
the Nonconformists Principles, 1634. Republished by the Baptist 


Hanserd Knollys Society in 1849. Address to the Reader, cxx. pp. 105, 
160, 175, 227, &c. 
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Church as ‘the Protestants,’ who ‘say Christ’s ruling power 
is in the bishops, the prelates,’ and ‘the Puritans,’ who say 
‘the ruling power of Christ is the presbytery,’ and who aimed 
at the reduction of the bishops to mere moderators.'! Robinson, 
in his reply to R. Bernard, in 1610, draws exactly the same 
distinction. The Papists, he says, plant the power of Christ 
in the Pope, the Protestants in the bishops, the Puritans in 
the presbytery. Canne quotes ‘a saying of King James,’ that 
‘the Puritans are the founders and fathers of the Brownists: 
the latter (saith he) only boldly putting in practice what the 
former do teach, but dare not perform. For what end he 
wrote this I let it pass, but the words in part are true. Our 
separation from the Church of England is by their grounds 
certainly good and lawful, and therefore they say and do 
not. They remained Nonconformists, but they steadily 
refused to become Separatists, or real Dissenters. 

It will be clear from these citations, which might be multi- 
plied a hundredfold, that the Conformist and Nonconformist, 
whatever their differences, remained fellow-members of one 
and the same Church. They differed as to the right form and 
discipline of the Church, and especially as to the application 
of the sacraments to the entirety of the citizens of the State, 
and to the entirety of the members of each parish. The 
theological difference between these two Church parties is 
probably clearer to us than it was to themselves. The Incar- 
nation was more or less consciously the ground of the Con- 
formist theology. Individual predestination and election, or 
personal consciousness of conversion, held the same place in 
the Nonconformist theology. Here lay the point of theo- 
logical affinity between the Nonconformists and the Separa- 
tists. The Conformists stood upon the fact of the redemption, 
of the totality of the Humankind, of the English nation, 
and of every local parish in England ; they insisted upon the 
title of every human creature to incorporation into the Catholic 
Church by the sacrament of baptism. Hence they came in 

1 Counterpoison, 255. Reprinted 1642. The book was a reply to a 
book by John Sprint, the Puritan or Nonconformist Vicar of Thornbury, 
Considerations touching the Points of Difference between the Godly Minis- 
ters and People of the Church of England (or Nonconformists) and the 
Seduced Brethren of the Separation (or Dissenters), and to the Puritan 
R. Bernard’s Christian Advertisements. Sprint and Bernard defend 
Nonconformity or Puritanism, not against the Conformists, but against 
the Separatists. Ainsworth reminds them of the ‘schism’ in their own 
Church between the ‘ Conformitans and Puritans.’ In 1618 Sprint pub- 
lished Cassander Anglicanus, advising conformity as a less evil than 


deprivation. 
2 Neces. of Sep. 227. 
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time to ihe hemations wholly of that foreign and inconsis- 
tent Calvinist tendency, a tinge of which surprises us even in 
so resolute a Conformist as Hooker ; hence they were labelled 
both by the Nonconformists and Separatists with the damning 
epithet of ‘ Arminian.’ The Nonconformists were invariably 
Calvinists, and regarded only a part of humanity, of the 
nation, and of the parish, as redeemed, the mass as reprobated. 
Many amongst them were as eager advocates for the jure divino 
character of Calvin’s ecclesiastical system as for his theology. 
When they demanded the reformation of the Church of 
England after the pattern of ‘the best Reformed Churches,’ 
they used the word ‘reformed’ in that technical sense which 
it still retains upon the Continent, as opposed to ‘ Lutheran,’ 
not as opposed to ‘Roman.’ Their ideal was realized in 
Scotland, in Geneva, in Holland, by the Huguenots of France, 
in the Calvinized German Churches (Reformirten Kirchen) of 
the Palatinate, Bremen, Hesse-Cassel, and other States.! The 
Calvinizing princes of Continental Europe, who, acting upon 
the Erastian principle cajus regio ejus religio, sought to de- 
Lutheranize their States by force, who treated Lutheranism 
and Arminianism as political crimes, were the ideal Christian 
statesmen of the English Nonconformist. They fervently 
expected, at the death of Elizabeth, that the Scottish James I. 
would prove such a ruler. The Nonconformists, from the 
accession of James until the time of their fierce politico- 
ecclesiastical sermons before the Long Parliament and the 
meeting of their Westminster Assembly of Divines, were 
never for a moment Liberationists. Their phrase ‘setting up 
Christ on His Throne,’ was a synonym for regal or parliamen- 
tary interference with the Church’s doctrine and discipline ; 
for State enforcement of the Nonconformist, Presbyterian, or 
semi-Presbyterian, system upon the English nation and 
parishes ; for State suppression or modification of the his- 
torical Catholic and Episcopal- system; and for State pro- 
hibition of Dissent or Separation. The Scottish army was 
called into England by the Parliamentary leaders to help them 
in asserting English liberty against the wilful autocracy cf 


' See the exiled J. Paget’s Defence of Church Government in Presby- 
terial, Classical, and Sy nodal Asse mblies, according to the practice of the 
Reformed Churches, published after his death by 7. Paget, and dedicated 
to the Parliament in 1641. 4to. pp. xviii, 104, 105. The Parliament is 
told that ‘the Scots, French, Dutch, &e.,” supply the model which ought 
to be enforced upon England. The earlier Nonconformist, Parker, 
proved by ten arguments that ‘ the Church of England is bound to imitate 
the Reformed Churches in their discipline.’ De Polit. E-ccles. lib. i. c. 29, 
p. 84. 
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Charles I.' But their accidental allies, the Nonconformists, 
as Robert Ballie’s letters plainly enough show, regarded the 
Scots as the armed champions of a Calvinist doctrine and 
an anti-episcopal discipline, and as the heaven-sent agents 
for forcing the Nonconformist system upon the unwilling Eng- 
lish parishes.? The secular power of the Nonconformists 
was greatly broken by the ascendency of Oliver Cromwell 
and the English army. His total defeat of the Presby- 
terian Scots, and the subsequent toleration of the hated 
Independents and other Separatists, was a severe blow to 
the Nonconformists, properly so called. Dissent or Separa- 
tion may be said to have been established concurrently with 
Nonconformity by the swords and guns of the army. Dr. 
Stoughton virtually grants this when he says that ‘the bark 
of Congregationalism’ was ‘ cut adrift from its State-mooring 
upon the fall of Cromwell’s Broad Church’—which, as a matter 
of fact, was the narrowest and most exclusive ‘Church’ which 


1 ¢Of those who joined with the Parliament, wrote R. Baillie to 
Spang, December 27, 1644, ‘the greatest and most countenanced part 
were much Episcopal.’ ‘The learnedest and most considerable part’ (of 
the English clergy), he adds later, ‘ were fully Episcopal.’ 

* Richard Kentish, preaching before the House of Commons, November 
24, 1647, complained that the English people, ‘ like Israel of old, preferred 
the garlick and onions of Egypt before the milk and honey of Canaan. So 
now a prelatical priest, with a superstitious service-book, is more desired, 
and would be better welcome to the generality of England, than the most 
learned, laborious, conscientious preacher, whether Presbyterian or Inde- 
pendent.’ ‘These poor simple creatures are mad after superstitious 
festivals, after unholy holidays.’ He adds later that the rooted anti- 
Puritanism of the English would be ‘ tolerable’ if it were confined to one 
class, ‘ the generality of England, if it were only among the 77#-raf of the 
people.’ At the Restoration, Kentish was ejected from S. Catharine’s in 
the Tower. R. Baxter, in his Reformed Pastor (1656, p. 288), bears witness 
to the same fact. ‘The common people, he says, ‘tell us we bring up 
new customs.’ Not kneeling at the Eucharist is specified. The famous 
Independent, Dr. John Owen, makes frequent complaint of the rooted 
antipathy of the people towards the Nonconformist and Separatist systems 
forced upon them by the secular arm. In his sermon before the Parlia- 
ment of the Commonwealth, October 30, 1656, he says, ‘ The body of the 
people is dark, and profane, and full of enmity against the remnant.’ ‘The 
profane multitude,’ he tells the Parliament, are so attached to ‘the old 
paths, that it is yet impossible to keep the burden upright in them, whose 
guidance you are entrusted with.’ ‘ Nothing almost will satisfy them but 
their old road of beggarly readers in every parish. Works, 1825, vol. xv. 
Pp. 567, 574, 576. John Canne, in his Second Voice from the Temple 
(1653, 4to), complained that ‘ though tithes be taken away,’ and given to 
the Independent and Presbyterian, ‘ yet will the people do as they have 
done, go to these (sequestered) Priests for marrying, burying, christenings, 
churchings, &c.’? The Anabaptist zealot urged the Parliament ‘ by public 
authority to declare that this (Anglican) ministry is held no longer true 
and lawful’ (pp. 8, 11). 
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was ever established in Europe.! The battle of Worcester 
was regarded by the English Nonconformists as a defeat of 
Presbyterian Nonconformity, and as a victory of Independent 
and Anabaptist Separatism. Presbyterian and anti-Separa- 
tist Scotland became fervidly royalist, and English Noncon- 
formists plotted for the restoration of the monarchy, hoping 
that a Presbyterian, Covenanting, or Nonconformist king—as 
they took Charles II. to be—would help them to put down 
their foes the Separatists, Sectaries, or Dissenters.2 Upon the 
restoration of the Episcopate, and the restoration of the sacra- 
mental rights of the whole Christian People, in 1660, after 
nearly twenty years of State-imposed Puritan and Separatist 
tyranny over the parishes, almost all the Nonconformists 
were ready to accept, while many of them would have pre- 
ferred, a modified Episcopal system. The Presbyterian ideal 
had become utterly discredited and detested in England. 
The Act of Uniformity, against which no national or popular 
protest was raised, remains as the immediate legislative expres- 
sion, while the adjective ‘puritanical’ remains as the permanent 
popular expression, of the profound disgust of that generation. 
Its intolerance was the intolerance of those who had escaped 
from tyranny and illusion. Noone in England dared to assert 
for Presbyterianism a jure divino claim. From the time of 
Elizabeth to the time of Cromwell, the Puritans or Noncon- 
formists had aimed at supremacy in the National Church. 
They obtained it, by the help of the Parliament and the 
Scottish army, partially and fora short space after the expul- 
sion of the bishops and the disestablishment of the old Catholic 
organization of the National Church. But under Cromwell’s 
rule they were compelled by the secular arm, which they had 
invoked against the bishops and the Conformists, to make room 
for the Independent and Baptist Separatists at their side. 
At the close of the struggle by the Act of Uniformity, they 
asked only for ‘comprehension’ within the National Church. 
Thus the Nonconformist ministers, in their first * Address 
and Proposals’ to Charles IL., in 1660, stated expressly : ‘We 
do not nor ever did renounce the true ancient primitive 
Episcopacy or presidency, as it was balanced and managed by 
a due commixtion of presbyters therewith. They told the 
king that if by his ‘grave wisdom and generous moderation’ 
such an ‘attempered Presidency’ should be constituted, they 


1 Church of the Restoration, ii. 164. 
* Cf. J. Hunter’s Life of O. Heywood. Neal's History of Puritans, 
1738, iv. 53, 54, 82, 86, 87. 
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would ‘humbly submit thereto.’! Later, in their ‘ Defence 
of our Proposals’—a reply to the answer of the bishops to 
their original address—the Nonconformists said that they had 
made their proposals in order ‘that all the world might see 
that it is Episcopacy itself that we plead for. They further 
reminded the prelates that ‘ This primitive Episcopacy was 
the expedient which those ca//ed “Presbyterians” offered, never 
once speaking for the cause of Presbytery.’ Again, ‘We 
pleaded not with them at all for Presbytery, unless a mode- 
rate Episcopacy be Presbytery.’ They even added: ‘ Archi- 
episcopacy is acknowledged ; and we shall also desire that it 
may be observed, that we never put in a word to them against 
archbishops, metropolitans, or primates.’ ? 

The ejected Nonconformists, after 1662, steadily main- 
tained that they were not Dissenters—like the Presbyterian, 
Independent, and Baptist Separatists. Their most eminent 
representative, Richard Baxter, as late as the Declaration of 
Indulgence in 1672, when the three Separatist denominations 
{or the ‘Three Persuasions’ as they were then called) took 
out licences for their preaching-houses, refused to take a licence 
for preaching in which he was described as belonging to ‘the 
Presbyterian Persuasion.’ He declared that he was ‘a Non- 
conformist. He deliberately chose this historical word in 
order to express as clearly as he could that he was nota 
Separatist or Dissenter.2 The saintly Nonconformist, Philip 
Henry, was equally positive, as his son tells us, that he had 
not become a Dissenter by continuing to be a Nonconformist, 
but that his nonconformity was a protest against separation or 
dissent. ‘ His moderation in his zonconformity, says Matthew 
Henry, ‘had a great influence upon many, to keep them from 
running into an uncharitable and schismatical separation, 
which upon all occasions he bore his testimony against. In 
Church government, he desired and wished for Archbishop 
Usher's reduction of Episcopacy.’ He had received a Presby- 
terian ordination during the State’s suppression of the Episco- 
pate, and could not bring himself to be re-ordained, even 
conditionally, because he believed the orders which he already 
had to be valid. He regarded the bishop, according to the 
older Nonconformist tradition, simply as the presiding pres- 
byter, holding the Episcopate to be an office, but not an order. 
He was ‘greatly clamoured at by some of the rigid Separatists,’ 
says his son, ‘and called a Dissemdbler (a weak pun on “ Dis- 

' Religuie Baxterian@, 232-234. Vol. i. fol. 1696. 
2 Ibid, 252-253. 
3 J. Hunter. Life of O. Heywood, 225, 226. 
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senter ”), and one that halted between two, and the like.”! By 
retaining this attitude Baxter and Henry were faithful to the 
traditions of the earlier Nonconformists, who frequently spoke 
of themselves as the party of the centre, and as holding the 
right via media position betwixt the Conformists and the 
Separatists, or betwixt ‘Popish tyranny and Independent 
anarchy, or betwixt ‘Episcopacy and Popular Confusion.’ ? 
Anyone who will take the pains to search through the 
memoirs of the ‘ Two Thousand’ ejected Nonconformists and 
Separatists, in Calamy and Palmer, will find plentiful evidence 
of the anxiety of the Nonconformists to maintain the posi- 
tion that they were anti-Separatists, anti-Sectaries, or anti- 
Dissenters. 

It has been forgotten by all the historians and controver- 
sialists that an important minority of the ejected ‘Two 
Thousand’ were not Nonconformists, but were already pro- 
fessed Separatists. Several Independent and Baptist preachers 
had been thrust into parochial cures by the patrons, and 
approved by the Triers. These ‘Confessors’ scorned the very 
conception of a visible National Church, or of a visible 
Parochial Church: yet each of them managed to find some 
casuistical absolution for his conscience while he was drawing 
the pay of a national and parochial pastor.* The autobio- 


1 Life and Death of Mr. P. Henry, 4th ed., 1765, pp. 119-122, 130 
Zachary Crofton, who was imprisoned for Nonconformity, published his. 
Presbyter's Reordination by Bishops. \t was aletter ‘resolving the case of 
conscience—whether a minister ordained by presbyters may with a good 
conscience be reordained by a bishop?’ 4to, Lond. 1660. 

? G. Gifford, 1590. A Plain Declaration that our Brownists be fulé 
Donatists. Cf. the controversial pamphleteering between the Presby- 
terians and the Independent ‘ Five Brethren’ in 1643 and 1644. Zhe 
Reformation of Church Government in Scotland, by the Scotch Commis- 
sioners in London, 1644. Canne’s Wecessity,.cxx, 74, B, Hanbury. is- 
torical Memorials relating to the Independents, 1839, i. 50, ii. 228, 229. 

3 They formed sects of their own party within the parishes, and con- 
sidered these sects to be their Churches. George Fox tells us that the 
famous Baptist, John Tombes (who was one of the hyper-episcopal Triers, 
and was ejected from the vicarage of Leominster), ‘was an Anabaptist 
preacher, and yet had a parsonage at Lemster. He said he had a wife, 
and he had a concubine ; and his wife was the baptized people (Baptists), 
and his concubine was the world’ (Churchmen, Presbyterians, Quakers, 
and all non-Baptist parishioners). A Quaker accused Tombes of having 
* sued him for tithe-eggs, and other Friends for other tithes.’ This was in 
1657. Fox’s Fournal, 253, second paging. Wall, in his Héstory of Infant 
Baptism, pays a high tribute to the scholarship of Tombes. In his 
Apology for the Two Treatises on Infant Baptism (4to, 1646, p. 66), 
Tombes had said that his sect ‘must needs say the Churches that have 
no other than Infant Baptism are no true Churches, nor their members 
Church members.’ 
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graphical literature of the early Quakers is full of indignant 
references to the Independent and Baptist ‘priests’ who 
took tithes. The founder of Quakerism, during his missionary 
journey through the midland counties in 1655, found the 
Quakers cruelly ill-used by ‘the wicked priests, Presbyterians 
and Independents. Great spoiling also was there of Friends’ 
goods for tithes by the Independent and Presbyterian priests, 
and some Baptist priests that had gotten into the steeple- 
houses, as books of Friends’ sufferings do at large declare.’! In 
his epistle to ‘Gathered Churches’ (ze. Independents and 
Baptists), in the same year Fox wrote, ‘You are the devil’s 
messengers, your fruits declare it—your taking tithes, augmen- 
tations, treble damages, midsummer dues, as ye call them, of 
them ye do no work for, nor minister to.’ It is due to the 
honest Anabaptist, John Canne, to say that he protested 
against this taking of tithes by his fellow Separatists.? A 
manuscript account of the rise of Quakerism states that 


“when the Presbyterians and Independents got into the Common- 
prayer parsonages, then they made fearful havock of us by spoyling 
our goods, and casting us into prison because we declared against 
their tithes. It can hardly be declared the cruel havock and spoyle 
the Presbyterians and Independents made. Their priests made poor 
people come up two hundred miles because they would not give 
fourpence fora hemp lock. They took the cow that gave them milk, 
their corne to make them bread, and the very beds they ley on, their 
cloathes and their children’s cloathes, their oxen and horses they 
should plow withall, and their kettles, pots, and spoons, that they 
had not a pott to boyle their victuals with.’ 


The renowned mystic, William Dell, who was ejected from 


1 p. 166. 

2 i his Second Voice from the Temple to the Higher Powers (4to, 
1653, p. 19), he wrote: ‘ To pay tithes to a National Ministry is to serve 
Antichrist. I observe that the Independents and Presbyterians do appear 
most for tithes. Heretofore, when some such men were not in a capacity 
to take tithes, by reason of subscription and nonconformity, they were 
against the thing, and held it superstitious and Judaical, as a learned 
knight reports. But the power of the prelates being since broken, their 
opinion now seems to be otherwise. Their practice, I am sure, speaks it 
so. Yet the truth is, neither of them, Presbyterian nor Independent, by 
the law of the land have any title to it’ (pp. 10, 11). He adds, that 
Taylor, Hammond, Guaden and ‘ other service-readers of the old Popish 
way, as true to their principles, may pretend something to tithes’ (p. 12). 

3’ How the Lord by His Power and Spirit did raise up Friends. ‘ The 
late Mr, Barclay, the Quaker historian, who cites this passage, observes 
that the beneficed Separatists ejected in 1660 and 1662 were quite as bad 
as the beneficed Nonconformists. ‘The Independents and Baptists, who 
took the places of the Common-prayer men and accepted State pay, did 
not manifest a whit better spirit than the Presbyterians. Zhe /nner Life 
of the Religious Societies of the Commonw ealth, 3rd ed., 1879, pp.270, 271. 
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the benefice of Yeldon, in Bedfordshire, and from the Master- 
ship of Caius College, Cambridge, was a zealous opponent of 
the Presbyterian schemes of the Nonconformist. The Baptist 
and Quaker Separatists have both claimed him as their own. 
The Baptist historian says that ‘ Dell protested against making 
a whole kingdom a Church.’! Thomas Brooks, ejected from 
S. Mary Magdalen, Fish Street, in the City of London, was 
not a Nonconformist, but a Separatist. On his appointment 
as rector, in 1651, he tyrannically excommunicated the 
majority of the parish, and formed the minority into an inde- 
pendent sect. His high-handed proceeding brought him into 
conflict with the indignant parish, and with the beneficed 
Presbyterian ministers in the city.?. Francis Holcroft, bene- 
ficed at Bassingbourn, was not a Nonconformist but a Dis- 
senter. He ‘fell in with the Congregational judgement, and 
became very zealous for it, so that he formed a Church upon 
that plan.’ Though he held the parsonage and stipend of a 
parochial pastor, ‘he was very much against holding Church 
communion with the parish churches. After the ejectment, 
Mr. Holcroft considered himself as being still pastor of his 
flock.’* Samuel Eaton, who was ejected from the living of 
Dukenfield, in Lancashire, was an Independent Separatist. 
Cudworth, the Independent, who was ejected from Beeston, 
had attempted to force Independency upon the parish of 
Coley. The people would not have it, ‘so he did nothing, and 
was forced to go away.’® Samuel Lee, who was ejected from 
S. Botolph, Bishopsgate, was an Independent, and after his 
ejection became minister of an Independent congregation at 
Newington Green, and later at Bristol in New England.® 
Paul Hobson, who was ejected from the chaplaincy of Eton 
College, was a Baptist Dissenter, and hence not a Noncon- 
formist but a Separatist. He is supposed to have been an 
officer in the army, and Robinson mentions some scandalous 
indecencies committed by his soldiers in derision of infant 
baptism.’ George Griffith, who was ejected from the Charter- 
house, and a lectureship at S. Bartholomew’s near the Royal 


1 T. Crosby, History of the English Baptists, i. 332. 

2 Palmer, i. 150-153. Dell and Brooks had been select preachers to 
the Parliament. ; 3 Palmer, i. 259, 260. 

4 Palmer, ii. 361. Hunter (Zi/e of O. Heywood, 64) says that he had 
fled to New England before the Civil War, returned to England when the 
war broke out, like others of the sect, and originated Independency in 
Manchester. 

> Hunter, 84, 85. Palmer, iii. 423. ® Palmer, i. 104-106. 

7 Robinson, History of Baptism, 41. Crosby, History of the English 
Baptists, i. 226, iii. 26, Palmer, i. 300. 
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Exchange, was not a Nonconformist, but ‘an Independent in 
principle. Baxter mentions him as one of those Indepen- 
dents who after the Fire of London ‘set up their meetings 
more openly.’ Henry Jessey, who was ejected from the 
rectory of S. George’s, Southwark, was a Baptist of consider- 
able repute. Joseph Caryl, the ejected rector of S. Magnus, 
London Bridge, was an Independent. He had been one of 
the Triers. After his ejection, in 1662, he gathered a congre- 
gation in the neighbourhood of S. Magnus.” William Bartlet, 
ejected, in 1660, from the rectory of Bideford (to which the 
sequestered rector Gifford returned), is mildly described in 
Palmer’s hagiology (ii. 5) ‘as Congregational in his judgement.” 
Yet, in 1647, while holding a benefice in Wapping, he wrote a 
long treatise in which he attacked the theory of a National 
Church, and denied that ‘ the Church of England,’ in which he 
held quasi-office and real pay, ‘ was a true Church for matter or 
form. How vain a thing it is,’ he says, ‘to expect a right 
gospel reformation in matters of visible worship throughout 
the kingdom, so long as the saints and servants of Jesus 
Christ, scattered up and down the kingdom, remain under a 
false, visible, National Church state.* Ralph Venning, who 
was ejected from S. Olave, Southwark, was an Independent. 
Philip Nye, who had been one of the famous phalanx of 
‘the Dissenting Brethren,’ in the Assembly of Divines, was 
ejected from the rectory of S. Bartholomew’s near the 
Exchange, and after his ejection ‘preached to a congrega- 
tion of Dissenters.’ John Rowe, ejected from Westminster 
Abbey, was an Independent; he had ‘a congregation 
gathered there, of whom many were members of Parliament 
and persons of quality. After ‘the return of the ejected 
choristers to the Abbey, and of organs,’ he moved with his 
wealthy Congregational sect to Bartholomew Close.‘ 

An attempt has been made by modern Separatists to 
represent these Independent and Baptist intruders into 
rectories and vicarages as exceptional in their violation of 
their own Separatist principle. We are asked to bear in mind 
that ‘a very large section of the Independents and Baptists 
entirely repudiated State-maintenance.’® It is awkward 

1 Palmer, i. 107. * Palmer, i. 144-148. 

3 A Model of the Primitive Church Way, 4to, 1647, p. 144. 

* Palmer, i. 180. It was a frequent complaint of the Nonconformist 


Presbyterians that the Independent Separatists courted the wealthy and 
aristocratic. 


5 R. Barclay. Zhe Juner Life, 205. A contemporary Quaker in 1660 
stated the very opposite. John Braithwaite said that ‘ Babylon’s cup of 
forced ‘maintenance’ by tithes and parochial benefices had ‘not only 
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that the exceptional section should include nearly all the 
eminent names in the contemporary annals of dissent. It is 
awkward that those Independents and Baptists for whom a 
share in the glories of Nonconformist confessorship is claimed, 
should have been exactly the men who were faithless to their 
own principles, as Separatists from the Church of the nation 
and the churches of the parishes. We have been at the pains 
to trace out the history of each of the twenty-five Independent 
preachers of the City of London, who, between the ejections of 
1660 and the ejections of 1662, signed the address to Charles 
II., disowning the principles of the Fifth-Monarchy-Men, and 
expressing their loyal indignation at Venner’s mad plot.' We 
have found that all these Congregationalist preachers, except 
three, although they were professedly Separatists from the paro- 
chial churches, were in possession of benefices of the National 
Church as quasi-pastors of the parishes.? We have already 
given the names of some of these casuistical hybrids who were at 
the same time pastors of Congregationalist sects, and ‘ priests,’ 
as the Quakers reminded them, of parishes of a National 
Church. We find that George Cockayn, the eleventh of the 
signatories of this Congregational Union address to the king, 
was Rector of S. Pancras, Soper Lane. The nineteenth, 
Matthew Barker, was Rector of S. Leonard’s, Eastcheap. The 
twentieth, Thomas Mallery, or Malory, was Incumbent of 
S. Nicholas, Deptford, and lecturer of S. Michael’s, Crooked 
Lane; while the twenty-fourth on the list, Nathaniel Mather, 
was the non-resident Vicar of Barnstaple.* Dr. Stoughton, 


enticed the Presbyterians and Independents, but the Baptists also have 
been partakers thereof.’ ‘It is but a small remnant,’ he adds, ‘that have 
escaped drinking of this cup of abomination.’ Zhe Ministers of England 
weighed in the Balance of Equity (4to, 1660, pp. 11, 12). 

1 Renunciation and Declaration of the Congregational Churches and 
Preachers, January 1660-61. Cf. Neal, History of the Puritans, iv. 
$21,312. 

? Thomas Coleman, of S. Peter’s, Cornhill, one of the small Erastian 
party in the Westminster Assembly, pointed out to the House of Com- 
mons, as early as July 1645, that the Independents and other Separatists, 
in large numbers, were appropriating parochial endowments. ‘Few of 
those men that have gathered congregations, but do take the revenue of 
one or more lectures besides, and this they do from them whom they own 
not as their flock, This they must needs do out of covetousness, or out of 
need.’ Hopes Deferred and Dashed, 4to, 1645, p. 27. He adds, ‘ Under 
this notion of Independency, weavers and tailors may become pastors. 
Thousands in London can witness how many tradesmen have left their 
trades, and gathered churches. It becomes the refuge of men that fail. 

5 He had been presented to the living by Oliver Cromwell. This 
absentee published an apologetic work with the characteristic title, 4 
Discussion of the Lawfulness of a Pastor's Officiating in Other Churches. 
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the Independent historian, seems to have been startled by 
the unexpected discovery that the only ejected ministers 
in whom his own sect can claim any share were not Noncon- 
formists, but Separatists, and that they were ejected from 
offices which they had no right to occupy, and the obligations 
of which they refused to fulfil. ‘Between Presbyterianism 
and an Establishment (the idea of Nonconformity, and the 
idea of a National or of a Parochial Church) there are strong 
affinities, but there are insuperable difficulties connected with 
the maintenance of Congregationalist order in a parish.’ The 
Independents of New England solved these difficulties by 
employing the secular sword and whip to enforce their own 
ecclesiastical decrees. The Independents and Anabaptists of 
old England, in the seventeenth century, solved these diffi- 
culties by Puritanical casuistry. As Dr. Stoughton himself 
naively adds, with a tinge of the ancient Separatist casuistry, 
* The only real kind of Congregational Church formed by any 
(Independent or Anabaptist) incumbent under the common- 
wealth ad to be practically severed from the legal position 
which he held as a parochial clergyman.’' A Quaker adver- 
sary brought this against them as a charge, and no apology. 
* The parishes, say they, are no Churches of Christ, but heaps 
of confusion and anti-Christian assemblies—with which their 
petty pamphlets are stuffed full, as were the writings of their 
predecessors formerly. Now let us see how true they are to 
their own principles” The Quaker sees them ‘frequently 
heading in worship the aforesaid people, getting up into their 
pulpits and places of oratory, carrying on their worship with 
them and for them. Yea, some of their elders become fixed 
teachers to these assemblies, one while serving that which 
they call the Church of God, and then by-and-by serving 
that which they call the world or an harlot. Did the 
Apostles, or any that were of the primitive Churches, enter 
into the idol’s temple when the idolaters were at worship, 
and there officiate and carry on their worship for them, under 
a specious pretence of converting of them ?’? The great mass 
of the English people, as so many parochial records bear 
witness, fretted under the cruel autocracy of these State-made 
pastors, and anyone who has made an honest study of the 
social history of that epoch will understand the almost frantic 
joy of the English parishes on the day of their liberation, 
when the font was once again freely opened for every child 

1 The Church of the Restoration, ii. 164. 

2 A Brief Survey or Inquiry made into some Particular Proceedings 
of the Congregational Churches (Giles Calvert, 4to, 1653, pp. 12, 19). 
VOL, XIV.—NO. XXVII. oO 
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born in the land, and when every Englishman was again told 
that he had a right to become Christ’s Churchman. The 
Act of Uniformity pressed most cruelly upon the Noncon- 
formists. The unwise and brutal course of legislation and 
policy which followed it pressed most cruelly upon both Non- 
conformists and Separatists, and converted Nonconformists 
and their children into Separatists.' But it must never be 
forgotten that the great majority of the English people—the 
English Church and the English State in the widest possible 
sense of these words—raised no protest against the Act of 
Uniformity, but welcomed it as an Act of Liberation of the 
Church from that State-control to which it had been subjected 
by the Long Parliament, the army, and the Protector. 

The Independent and Baptist preachers, who were found 
in occupation of parochial cures at the restoration of the old 
Catholic organization, formed only a minority of the ejected 
‘confessors’ of 1660 and 1662. They had no right, on their 
own principles, to such a title. The great majority of the 
‘Two Thousand’ were beyond all doubt Nonconformists, and 
not Separatists. They regarded themselves as National 
Churchmen, not as Dissenters. A very considerable number 
of these, as Calamy himself grants, after a longer or shorter 
trial of Nonconformity, conformed. ‘There were several of 
the London ministers who at first left their livings, but after- 
wards conformed.’? These penitents were not the least pious 
or learned amongst the ‘Two Thousand.’ We may instance 
Dr. John Conant, who had been a noted Puritan or Noncon- 
formist before the Civil War, and who had sat in the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines.* In the Monconformists’ 
Memorial an imperfect list is given of those who conformed 
in each county. We find thirteen in Lancashire, sixteen in 
Yorkshire, nine in Cornwall, seven in Berkshire, eight in 
Cheshire, six in Derbyshire, twelve in Suffolk, and ten in 
Nottinghamshire—more than eighty in cight counties. Yet 
every one of these deliberate Conformists, as well as every 
anti-Separatist Nonconformist, is appropriated by the modern 
Separatist of the Congregational Union as a spiritual 
ancestor; each receives a two-thousandth portion of the 
eccentric saint-worship, which is offered in the Bicentenary 

1 The persecution of the Nonconformists and Separatists was mainly 
due, as George Fox thought, to the genuine panic which the rising of the 
Fifth Monarchy Men produced, not only in the Court and among the 
bishops, but throughout the whole ‘city and nation.” ournal, 229, 230. 

? Palmer, i. 195. 
3 Biographia Brit., art. ‘Conant,’ iii. pp. 1433-1438. The MS. Life 
by Dr. Conant’s son has since been printed. 
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Hall and on the Liberationist platform ; each is subsidized for 
political agitation against the Church of England. 

Ejected Nonconformists, as distinct from the ejected 
Separatists, continued to uphold the traditional Puritan witness 
against Dissent or Separatism by their strict attendance at 
their parish churches, and by their regular participation in 
the parochial Eucharist. Although we have already illus- 
trated their standpoint by citing Baxter and Philip Henry 
as witnesses, it will be in place here to cite a few less 
known fellow-witnesses. Zachary Crofton was ejected from 
S. Botolph, Aldgate. But although he was cruelly persecuted 
and even imprisoned for his nonconfermity, he steadily refused 
to turn a Dissenter. Even while he was in gaol this con- 
sistent Nonconformist wrote a pamphlet against Dissent.' 
When he was at liberty he attended the public worship of the 
Church, ‘though he himself, as a minister, could not use 
the Common Prayer or the Ceremonies.’? Peter Vincke, who 
was ejected from S. Michael’s, Cornhill, took his stand upon 
the via media theory of the old Nonconformists. He kept 
up communion with the Church, ‘ whereupon, as he sometime 
observed, he incurred the anger of some that he went so far ; 
and of others that he went no farther.’ * Thomas Gouge, who 
was ejected from S. Sepulchre’s, at once forebore preaching 
as well as ministering. The Welsh bishops, learning that he 
was in priest’s orders, licensed him to preach in Wales. He 
regularly communicated at the parish churches, but remained 
a Nonconformist, refusing to celebrate the Eucharist, wear 
the surplice, or conform ministerially to the Book of Common 
Prayer.4 John Ray, the famous naturalist, who had been 
Episcopally ordained, was a true Nonconformist. He 
regularly communicated at church, but would not minister. 
It is curious that Palmer—who is usually confused and 


1 Reformation not Separation, or a Plea for Communion with the 
Church under those corruptions to which he cannot conform, &c., 4to, 1660. 
It called forth a controversy, to which Crofton replied in his Ferudsaa/l 
Fustified, 4to, 1663. 

2 “My resolution is to attend these corrupt administrations and that 
disorderly service of God’ (p. 3). ‘At present I have nochoice. IfI will 
attend God’s solemn public worship I must do it in this place and order, 
or not at all’ (p.6). ‘ Their Common Prayer is my burden, by reason of its 
defects and disorder; yet I find in it no matter to which a sober, serious 
Christian may not say Amen’ (p.24). ‘It is nauseous, but not venomous ; 
puddled, but not poisonous’ (p.24). ‘We are without a sufficient ground 
for Separation’ (p. 26). He calls himself ‘an Avzti-Sectarian, like ‘the 
old Nonconformists who repelled and reproved the brainsick Brownists.’ 

3 Palmer, i. 166. 

4 Abp. Tillotson preached his funeral sermon. 

02 
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unscientific in his nomenclature—when he is attempting to 
orientate Ray’s position, stumbles as if by accident upon the 
true distinction, which is so rare in Dissenting literature. 
‘Strictly and properly speaking, he observes, ‘Ray was a 
Nonconformist, and not a Dissenter.' Orme, the Dissenting 
biographer, had a glimpse of only one aspect of the true dis- 
tinction when he said that ‘ the Brownists, as they have been 
nicknamed, were treated with great severity both by Church- 
men and Nonconformists; they were the first consistent 
Dissenters from the Church of England.’? But by his unin- 
quiring acceptance of the modern Dissenting assumption that 
the Nonconformists were not ‘Churchmen,’ and by his 
consequent qualification of the Separatists as ‘consistent 
Dissenters,’ he shows that he was blind to another aspect of the 
distinction.* The dissent of the Nonconformists or Presby- 
terians, to use their own scholastic phraseology, was merely 
‘formal,’ and left them free to keep within the National 
Church ; whereas the dissent of the Separatists, Independents, 
Baptists, or Quakers was ‘ material,’ and so compelled them to 
go outside the Church. We detect a similar mixture of per- 
ception and confusion in Mr. Barclay’s attempt to orientate 
the nomenclature of ecclesiastical controversy. He rightly 
says that ‘ it is of the utmost importance to have a clear view 
of the origin and the distinct character of the religious opinions 
of the persons who are termed Puritans (he should add, or 
Nonconformists), ‘and to distinguish them from those of the 
people called Separatists, Brownists, Barrowists, and after- 
wards Judependents and Congregationalists, and those again 
who are termed Axadaptists or Baptists. He tells us that 
throughout his own volume ‘the word Puritan is used in its 
original meaning, viz. of a person who desired the reform of the 
Church of England in a Presbyterian sense. The application 
of the word (since the ejection of the 2,000 Puritan ministers 
from the Established Church in 1662) to axy Nonconformist 
has led to serious misconception.’ He ought to have said ‘to 
any Separatist.’ We need hardly say that not a single Non- 
conformist among the ‘two thousand’ ever believed that he 
was ejected from the Established Church, while several of them, 
on Mr. Barclay’s showing, had no right whatever to the title of 


17.274. The italics are his own. 

2 Memoirs of F. Owen, D.D., 1820, p. 60. 

3 He is more clear on p. 6. ‘The great mass of the early Puritans, 
and even of the later Nonconformists, were not Dzéssenters from the 
Church’s constitution, but Monconformists to some of its requisitions.’ 
The italics are Orme’s own. 

* The Inner Life, p. Ul. 
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Puritans, as they were Independents and Baptists. His own 
treatment involves him in a mass of misconceptions, since it 
starts with the assumption that ‘the Established Church’ was 
made by the Tudors, and was consequently not soold as ‘the 
idea of a Church’ which the Independents, Baptists, and 
Quakers ‘embodied.’ He says elsewhere, ‘From the period 
of the ejection of the 2,000 nonconforming ministers the terms 
Puritan, Dissenter, Nonconformist, were applied to all the 
Free Churches indiscriminately ; but these terms were totally 
inapplicable to the ancient Independent and Baptist Churches, 
and to the Society of Friends. They never had any connec- 
tion with the Church of England, and no modification of a 
Church connected with the State would have satisfied them :’ 
albeit—he should have added—the most eminent and famous 
of the Independents were beneficed as rectors, vicars, and 
lecturers of the English Church. ‘ With the ejected Presby- 
terians as Puritans, he rightly adds, ‘the case was different. 
They were constantly looking forward to the time when, by 
some shifting of the political parties, they would again be 
included in the State Church. They were prepared to meet 
the Anglican party half way. In some Presbyterian societies 
this was actually contemplated in the trust-deeds of their 
chapels.’ ! 

Writers upon the Anglican side have been equally careless 
and unscientific in their nomenclature. Thus the late Mr. 
Lathbury, knowing that the Presbyterians of his own age 
were Dissenters or Separatists, applied the latter term indis- 
criminately to the Puritans or Nonconformists of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. ‘ Cartwright, the Lady Margaret 
professor at Cambridge,’ he says, ‘ was one of the chief leaders 
of the Separatists.? The exact reverse was true. Thomas 
Cartwright, the greatest of the Nonconformists, was the chief 
opponent of the Separatists.* ‘Though Cartwright was pre- 
viously a strong Presbyterian, says Mr. Lathbury, ‘he died 
in the bosom of the Church of England.’ He never left the 
Church. ‘The grand design’ (of Cartwright and Travers), 
says T. Fuller, ‘was to set up a discipline in a discipline, 
Presbytery in Episcopacy’ (A.D. 1584, p.142). Every honoured 
Nonconformist teacher and confessor from the early Noncon- 

1P. 588. 

"fa History of the English E-piscopacy, 1836, p. 47. He accuses Neal 
and Brooks of being ‘slipshod’ in their use of the term Puritan, but his 
corrections are as bad as their faults. See pp. 54-56. 

3 See what the Separatists said of T. Cartwright. Hanbury, Aiis¢. Me 


mortals of Independency, i. 35. Bp. Stillingfleet, Unreason of Separation, 
3rd ed., 1682, p. 28. 
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formist agitation for supremacy over the Church to the later 
Nonconformist demand for comprehension within the Church, 
protested against any degree of Separatism or actual Dissent. 
When Dr. Copcote, a Conformist opponent of Cartwright at 
Cambridge, in his sermon at Paul’s Cross, 1584, charged the 
Nonconformists with saying that ‘the Church of England was 
no Church but after a sort, the Nonconformists retorted that 
this was a slander, and they could appeal to their antagonism 
against the Brownists and Anabaptists as a proof of their 
resolute Churchmanship. ‘We hold the Church of England, 
they replied, ‘for a true Church, from which no man may 
separate himseli.’! They doubtlessly held that the Common- 
Prayer-Book of the National Church contained a theology and 
a humanity which needed much reforming. They held that 
the Church’s doctrinal form, as well as its disciplinary form, 
needed to be more emphatically Protestantized, Puritanized, 
Calvinized, narrowed. They regarded it as too catholic, too 
liberal, too widely national, too widely parochial—too ‘ Ar- 
minian.’? But the English Nonconformists never held nor 
taught, at any point in their history, that the doctrinal and 
disciplinary faults in the Church, as they thought them, were 
sufficiently anti-Christian to justify separation from the 
National Church and the erection of a sect. Thomas Fuller 
bore witness to the resolution with which two successive 
generations of Puritans or Nonconformists, in spite of perse- 
cution on one side and flattering invitations on the other side, 
would neither give up their Nonconformity nor their Church- 
manship. ‘The prime of the first set of Puritans, which, being 
very aged, expired for the most part about this time, when, 
behold, another generation of active and zealous Noncon- 
formists succeeded them, inveighing against the established 
Church-discipline, accounting everything from Rome which 
was not from Geneva, endeavouring in all things to conform 
the government of the English Church to the Presbyterian 
reformation ’—that is to say, not to set up a new and rival 
Church. As Heylin uncharitably put it, when speaking of 
the Separatists, ‘ Their more cunning brethren (the Noncon- 
formists) kept within the pale of the Church.’* If a Puritan 
incumbent was imprisoned or deprived for nonconformity, for 
disobedience to his ordinary, for not wearing the surplice, for 


1 A Defence of the Reasons of the Counter poison for the maintenance 
of the Eldership, against an Answer made by Dr. Copequot, 8vo, 1586, 1p. 
2 The Church History of Great Britain, Book 1X., vol. iii. p. 81, fol. 
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mutilating the prescribed service, for autocratically imposing 
upon his parish a foreign Genevan ritual, for refusing to bap- 
tize a child because he held its parents not to be within the 
covenant of grace, or for any other plea—he never left the 
Church of England; or, if he did, he was no longer counted 
a Nonconformist. By the act of schism he passed out of the 
regiment of the Nonconformists into the hostile army of the 
Separatists or Dissenters. A man ceased to be a Noncon- 
formist in the very moment in which he became a Separatist, 


ART. X.—POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
CURATES. 
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. Report of Sub-Committce of the Curates’ Alliance on Tenure 
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THE movement which has within the last few months at- 
tracted a considerable deal of notice, at all events in ecclesi- 
astical circles, and which, under the name of ‘The Curates’ 
Alliance, aims at promoting the more special interests of the 
unbeneficed parochial clergy, has, if not very successful in 
gaining general support, still done good service in calling the 
attention of churchmen to certain disadvantages and ano- 
malies in the position of the assistant curates, which, how- 
ever impossible, by any means hitherto suggested, to correct, 
still advance a claim, which cannot be made too prominent, 
upon the sympathy, the good will, and the considerate regard 
of all. The disadvantages they labour under, as compared to 
those who have passed from their ranks into independent 
posts in the Church, may be admitted by everyone, while the 
extent of these disadvantages, as experienced by the least 
fortunate in the way of promotion, may be appreciated by 
very few; and the discussing of the matter cannot fail to 
bear good fruit in some directions, if not in those immediately 
proposed. 

With these convictions, we are certainly not of those who 
regard the establishment of the Curates’ Alliance as a sort 
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of clerical trades-union, framed to organize the agitation of 
‘servants’ against ‘employers’ (we use the society’s own 
terms) in ecclesiastical work. On the contrary, we welcome 
heartily the discussions on the subject, however we may regret 
their apparent barrenness of practical suggestion. Neither 
the curates nor the incumbents can be ‘wise at once’ on any 
newly mooted subject, and all contributions to general thought 
on such a subject as this, with all possible intercommunication 
of opinion, must be of value to the cause of true religion 
which both the parties concerned have really at heart. 

If, then, the proposals for reform which the Alliance has 
put forth, and which we are about to examine in some of the 
following pages, betray a certain lack of thought and judg- 
ment, we must bear in mind that, from the nature of the case, 
the movement is the movement of young men, who put forth 
so much of the truth as is in them on these important topics, 
and who, in exercising their undoubted rights of free dis- 
cussion, may, though failing to convince us of the wisdom of 
their proposals, lay good claim to gratitude for giving us 
much that is worth our while to think over and to lay to 
heart. 

The newly formed society appointed a sub-committee 
from their number ‘to examine into the security of tenure 
and diocesan status of the unbeneficed clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church of England.’ Their report, received and adopted 
by the Curates’ Alliance, is now before us, containing a number 
of recommendations, prefaced by certain observations, which 
we will proceed to examine serzatim. 

Some of these are framed upon suggestions made by 
supporters of the Curates’ Augmentation Fund, the work of 
which most valuable society we shall have an opportunity of 
referring to further on, in proposing, as we shall venture to 
do, a new measure for remedying some of the evils com- 
plained of by the unbeneficed clergy, and, as we think, a 
more hopeful one than those which hitherto have been sug- 
gested by themselves, 

The ‘ observations’ with which the sub-committee of the 
Curates’ Alliance introduce their proposals for reform touch 
indeed some very manifest difficulties, but show no true ap- 
preciation of the ‘one characteristic impediment which lies 
immovably across any path whatever of reform such as the 
sub-committee advocates. They protest against ‘the beneficed 
clergy, with a life tenure of office, having almost autocratic 
power, while the unbeneficed are servants liable to capricious 
dismissal ;’ but they entirely leave out of view the fact that 
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there is no compulsion whatever on the beneficed clergy to 
employ curates at all, and that, in proportion as they limit 
the powers of the beneficed employers to suit themselves in 
the labour market, they limit the demand for the unbeneficed 
employed. This, so far as regards the manner of their treat- 
ment, which we greatly question as a rule to be either auto- 
cratic or capricious. The committee also, with regard to 
the promotion of assistant curates, entirely leaves out of sight 
the important fact that the men who give titles for orders are 
entirely different men from those who have benefices to confer 
as supposed rewards of special merit. 

And in the same paragraph of the preliminary observa- 
tions we must also notice a remarkable assumption. It is 
couched in the following terms: ‘It cannot fail to act 
injuriously on the Church, when so large a body of ministers is 
compelled to consider ¢he will of the incumbent .. . in preference 
to the good of the parish to which they (the curates) are sent 
by the bishops, whose delegates they legally are. We beg to 
ask, ‘Who is responsible for the good of the parish in all its 
management?’ The incumbent evidently, not the curate ; 
and the responsibility both to man and God is very grave 
and serious. No curate should (whether anyone try to 
compel him or no) consider the incumbent’s will rather than 
the good of the parish ; sooner than submit to such com- 
pulsion the conscientious curate should resign any post what- 
soever. But, considering the unquestionable responsibility of 
the incumbent for all measures taken in his parish, whether 
by himself or his nominees, he mast be regarded as a better 
judge of what is or is not for the good of the parish than the 
curate, who may dissent, indeed, from his opinion, but has no 
responsibility whatever. 

And the sentence we have quoted must be still further 
examined, and not allowed to pass unchallenged. To say 
that an assistant curate is sent to a parish by the bishop is 
certainly true in a canonical sense, but not exactly, or at all, 
in the sense the Committee of the Curates’ Alliance ventures to 
assign to it. That ‘no man may take upon himself to minister 
in the congregation except he be sent thereto by those having 
authority for the purpose’ will be admitted by every one who 
has signed the XXIII. Article of Religion; but no man is 
‘sent’ by the bishop, so far as ordination ‘sends him, until 
some one else has found him place and function. The 
bishop’s appointment is dependent on, and subject to, the 
incumbent’s appointment. Nay more; the bishop, if he 
would, has no power to ‘send’ any man to minister in any 
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place without the nomination of the incumbent ; and if he 
have no such power, it is plainly an abuse of terms to imply, 
as this sentence does, that in opposing the ‘ will of the incum- 
bent’ (without whom the bishop cannot ‘send’ at all) to the 
sanction of the bishop as ordainer merely, the curate has any 
episcopal authority, if he think fit, to oppose the action of the 
incumbent. 

And there is no excuse to be found for this extraordinary 
suggestion in the fact that the sentence may have been drawn 
by an inexperienced hand, and the report have been adopted 
and sent in by the committee, and accepted and published 
by the Alliance, without anyone noting, in a well-rounded 
sentence, the very questionable meaning of the words em- 
ployed. For there can be no excuse of oversight on anyone’s 
behalf for the still stronger expression with which the para- 
graph ends, ‘ whose delegates they legally are.’ 

For these words mean, if they mean anything, that, as 
against the incumbent, the curate is a representative of the 
bishop. It argues a singular misapprehension of the whole 
subject to imagine such a thing possible. The bishop 
authorizes the curate to exercise, under certain conditions, a 
curate's functions ; but he in no respect whatever, for that 
reason, transfers to the curate his own episcopal authority. 
He invests him with a function, but does not delegate his 
own, any more than a tailor who supplies a man with a coat 
authorizes his customer to draw cheques in his name by 
doing so. The whole statement is a grave error in fact, 
in conception, and in expression, and cannot fail to do, as it 
has done, most serious injury to the cause, good in itself, 
which the Alliance has taken in hand. 

Though we feel it part of our duty to point out the in- 
herent weakness of judgment, and indeed superficiality of 
thought, which have suggested and published these obser- 
vations, we are very far from denying that the position of 
stipendiary curates is in many points deserving of the heartiest 
sympathy, and of every conceivable amelioration, both as 
regards the present and the future. What we do take vigorous 
exception to is the too common assumption that persons or 
classes are to be blamed for these conditions, rather than the 
circumstances in which they are placed, and the plain nature 
of things. 

Nor should we find fault with an inconsiderate, or even a 
fanciful, exaggeration of statements, if made to attract more 
public attention to a really pressing subject, did any means 
suggested by the committee seem to hold out the faintest 
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prospect of correcting the conditions of which complaint is 
made. 

We will briefly examine the ‘ practical suggestions’ offered, 
which would be well worthy of consideration and adoption if 
the adjective prefixed could be found applicable to the case. 

I. The first, indeed the be-all and end-all of the matter, 
the cardinal condition on which the whole report hinges, 
seems to us so absolutely hopeless as to virtually conclude the 
whole matter. We are told that, as it is desirable that zz no 
case curates should be paid by the incumbents, ‘z¢ zs of 
primary importance that there should be created in each 
diocese a fund out of which the assistant clergy should be 
paid.’ For this purpose, we are informed (Appendix I. to 
Report), that ‘in order to supply 5,000 assistant clergy with 
stipends, beginning at 150/. per annum and gradually increas- 
ing to 250/. per annum, it will be necessary to create a fund 
of not less than one-seventh of the whole annual income of the 
Church of England. This is certainly not too large a propor- 
tion to expend upon the efficiency of the 5,000 additional 
clergy whom it has been found necessary to ordain. Of 
course this is not too much to expend, but that is not the 
question which arises, and on which the whole suggestion 
depends ; namely, where is the money to come from, and who 
are the people likely to contribute it? An annual sum equal 
to a seventh of the whole income of the Church of England 
may be put roughly at 700,000/. Neither that amount nor 
anything like it can be reckoned upon from voluntary sources 
as an annual contribution. While, were it to take the form of 
an endowment, and were any security available that any en- 
dowment whatever would be suffered to exist for one single 
century, the raising of the sum required would imply a 
voluntary gift of something like fourteen millions of money! 

It might be said that the sum now contributed for curates’ 
stipends would be available ; but this could only apply toa 
comparatively small part of such funds. The Church Pastoral 
Aid Society and the Additional Curates Society together 
dispose of about 130,000/. a year, which possibly might, if a 
good administrative plan were adopted for its distribution, be 
counted on as a nucleus for the fund. But the incumbents, 
who contribute the mass of present stipends with a power of 
choosing their own fellow-workers, could never be expected 
(and if they were they would disappoint the expectation) to 
continue their contributions for the mere purpose of having 
practically irremovable curates placed in their parishes by the 
bishops. The result, even supposing such a plan were tried, 
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would be curious. For every ‘incompatible’ unremoved an 
amount of money equal to his stipend would drop off from 
the fund, for no man would continue voluntarily to provide, in 
paying to any fund, the sinews of war which should support an 
opponent in his own parish ; and, these lapses from contribu- 
tion being for the most part final, the fund itself in course of 
time would disappear. 

And, apart from personal disagreements, doctrinal dis- 
agreements would affect the fund in the same way, but with 
more rapid effect. Every contributor to such a fund as is 
suggested who might ever be displeased or alarmed at innova- 
tions introduced and persisted in by curates ‘on the advance, 
would take an early opportunity of terminating his subscrip- 
tion, and the fund again would fall to pieces. 

But we need not discuss these possibilities any further in 
the face of the antecedent hopelessness of getting together by 
voluntary means (since national means are out of the question) 
anything conceivably like the enormous sum which we are 
very candidly told it is of ‘primary importance’ to collect in 
order to carry out the reforms suggested in the report. If 
the raising of the fund be of ‘primary importance’ to the 
initiation of the reform, it is plain the reforms must wait till 
the fund be collected, and discussion meanwhile must be but 
waste of energy. 

Of course the committee who drew up the proposals of 
the Curates’ Alliance may urge against the impossibility we 
assert of ‘creating’ a fund to pay all the assistant clergy,' that 
the sums now expended for that purpose by the beneficed 
clergy should be included. 

We have, however, shown that, so long as those sums are 
voluntarily provided by incumbents, there could be no security 
to-morrow for the fund depending on it, even were all pre- 
sent incumbents willing to fall in with it to-day. The only 
manner in which it could be conceivably raised and secured 
from them would be by compulsory contribution. 

And suppose they submitted to this ; its effect would 
simply be to divide large livings into a number of small 
endowments, and to leave livings of large extent but of small 
value, whose incomes could not be subdivided, without any 
assistant clergy at all. 

1 The proposal says ‘in each diocese, but the measure would have 
to be general, not local; otherwise in a rich diocese too much might be 
contributed (though that, we think, rather improbable), while in a poor 
one the comparative smallness of the provision made might deprive the 


Church of any sufficiency of curates whatever. A national fund alone 
could meet the case. 
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For the members of the Alliance, or of its committee, 
have left out of view one very important consideration, that a 
large number of extensive and laborious livings at the present 
time are held by men who spend their entire ecclesiastic in- 
comes, and often very much more, in supplying material pro- 
vision for the spiritual needs of their parishes. How many 
large parishes, nominally richly endowed, are declined over 
and over again by unbeneficed men, from the feeling that to 
undertake them on the clerical income alone, however nominally 
large, would result in diminution of spiritual provision for the 
people or in pecuniary disaster for the minister. 

If, therefore any compulsory method could be adopted of 
requiring all incumbents to supply to a Diocesan Board funds 
for paying the stipends either of all the assistant clergy now 
employed, or of all whom a bishop or Diocesan Committee 
might consider should be employed in each parish, it would 
be very soon found that a large number of present curates 
could not be supported at all, and the difficulties in the way 
of securing independent posts, or any posts whatever, by un- 
beneficed men would be multiplied instead of being diminished. 

For no compulsion could ever touch incumbents’ private 
income; and a very large proportion (very greatly more than 
is generally supposed) of the whole sum earned by unbeneficed 
men in England is derived from this voluntary and honour- 
able source. 

In this connection we offer the following striking figures. 
The admirable statistical calculations of the Rev. A. Mack- 
reth Deane, published by the Curates’ Augmentation Fund 
in The Church and her Curates (a work now unfortunately out 
of print), give 687,000/. as the sum spent on stipends of 5,500 
unbeneficed men—an average of 1254 each. Of these the 
Church Pastoral Aid Society and the Additional Curates’ 
Society, by their own funds and those which their grants elicit 
Jrom others (many of whom are beneficed clergy), supply 
stipends for 1,225 curates, say 150,000/.a year, leaving 37,0007. 
to cover contributions towards the provision of curates’ 
stipends by laymen, unconnected with the societies formed 
for the purpose (and this is a large margin, for in nearly every 
case they know their gift would be doubled by sending it 
through a society). It is not too much to say that all the 
rest of the money, 500,000/. a year, comes out of the pockets 
of the beneficed clergy by voluntary gift. 

These figures must be quite conclusive in showing that, 
even were it universally granted that all the clerical incomes 
of beneficed men should be made chargeable to a Diocesan 
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Curates’ Fund, the vast amount spent voluntarily for curates’ 
stipends by beneficed men out of private income could never 
be made chargeable to the extent of one single farthing. 

II. In turning to another point of reform proposed, the 
desirability of establishing Collegiate Churches, managed by 
a Provost and Fellows instead of a Rector and Curates, we 
feel again that we are being led at once beyond the bounds of 
the practical. For such an arrangement must imply three 
antecedent conditions, none of which is at the present time 
within measurable distance : namely, endowments to support 
the fellows; irremovability ; and such an independence 
(resulting from irremovability) as must alter the whole paro- 
chial system. If the endowments, a first condition, be not 
available, the thing cannot be done. If they be available, 
the parish may even now be divided into districts, when the 
‘Fellows’ will be incumbents, as irremovable and independent 
of the ‘ Provost’ as they can desire, and lifted out of the cate- 
gory of ‘stipendiary curates’ altogether. 

Unless this be admitted to be a better plan than the 
other, the proposal would seem to tend towards giving all the 
advantage of independence to the Fellows, and leaving all 
the burden of responsibility to the Provost. 

For it will be noted that the ‘Fellowships’ under the 
‘Provost’ are distinctly spoken of as ‘independent and 
desirable posts,’ which last they certainly would be in terms 
of the proposition. 

III. The proposal, again, of providing houses, partly 
furnished, for the curates is excellent in its way, but can 
only be carried out when endowments are provided from 
other than present sources; since any other arrangement 
would simply be regarded by those asked to contribute to 
the building and furnishing fund, as a rate in aid to the 
incumbent to obtain a curate on cheaper terms than where he 
had to provide his own residence. 

On the other hand, once such houses were provided, the 
tendency of turning the ‘Curatage’ into a Vicarage, and the 
curacy into an Ecclesiastical district, would naturally operate 
just as the tendency towards separating districts does to-day ; 
and with special force, as directly removing one of the com- 
plaints made by the Alliance of the difficulty experienced by 
curates in obtaining independent posts. 

: IV. The suggestions with regard to changes in the power 
of incumbents to dismiss curates are two in number. The 
first, that assistant curates should make themselves acquainted 
with the existing law on the subject (which is a matter of 
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self-evident common sense), has been made very simple by 
the appending to the Report of clause 95 of the Act (1 and 
2 Vict. cap. 106, sec. 95), which in a few words supplies the 
information. But when we come to examine it, we are rather 
at a loss to understand what more, under present conditions, 
short of permanent tenure, can be reasonably claimed than 
the law already gives. All assistant curates are appointed by 
incumbents ; none would be appointed at all if irremovable. 
No curate can be arbitrarily dismissed by the incumbent who 
appointed him with a shorter notice than six months ; and 
then the bishop may absolutely refuse to require his re- 
moval, if he see fit. Supposing the case of a rector suddenly 
losing all the private property out of which he had been 
paying the stipend of a curate, his clerical income would 
certainly be liable for six months’ stipend to the curate; 
while, on the other hand, the curate, wishing to dismiss his. 
rector, to change his sphere, or to take a living, is only 
bound to give three months’ notice of his intention to leave. 

And this, though not at all stated as a grievance on the 
other side, is a point worthy of consideration, inasmuch as,. 
though the number of unemployed curates may be greater 
than most people have been in the habit of supposing, the 
difficulty of finding occupants for the less eligible posts, and 
in the less sought-for dioceses, is often very great indeed ;. 
and though a man be reminded that there are as good fish in 
the sea as ever were caught, he knows also by experience 
that he himself has no assurance of catching them. 

The second suggestion on this point is as follows, ‘ That 
in order to check vexatious and unreasonable dismissals, the 
curate should have the power of requiring the incumbent 
to state in writing, in the same terms in which he had stated 
them to the bishop, his reasons for terminating his curate’s: 
engagement.’ As a matter of simple candour and frankness, 
we have not a word to say against this proposition ; but, as a 
practical measure, likely to lengthen by a single month any 
engagement which either party felt it desirable to terminate, 
it is inconceivable that it could have any appreciable effect. 
For misconduct, to the honour of our Christian ministry be it 
said, there is never much need to remove a man, and in the 
infinitesimal number of exceptional cases, he removes himself 
without notice at all. But in a profession where, more than 
in any other, two cannot walk together unless they be agreed, 
very many reasons, most difficult to define, and which will 
suggest themselves to our readers, may combine to render a 
change of curate desirable without its becoming at all neces- 
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sary, or doing the slightest good, to make each one of those 
reasons public. 

Suppose, from whatever cause, in the event of difference 
of opinion between curate and incumbent, both parties feel 
that not merely their own personal relations, but, what is of 
unspeakably greater importance, the Christian interests of the 
parishioners are jeopardized: how would the curate require 
the incumbent to couch the ‘terms’ of dismissal? And, how- 
ever couched, would not their spirit most assuredly be mis- 
represented or misinterpreted? The practical result would 
be the same in any case ; if unremoved, the curate’s position 
as well as the incumbent’s would, through strained relations, 
become utterly intolerable, and the parishioners made the 
greatest sufferers of all. 

And, the parish itself being the chief concern, far beyond 
that of either curate or incumbent. the proposed remedy which 
might lie in the bishop’s power of preventing a curate’s dismissal 
would be entirely ineffectual ; since, no matter how capricious 
or vexatious the character and conduct of the incumbent 
might be, as long as he was irremovable himself, no bishop 
would conceivably, in the interests of the parish, force upon 
him for a permanence any fellow worker, however excellent, 
with whom he found himself out of general agreement. 

It may be urged that in cases where such caprice were 
plain to the bishop, he might refuse to license another curate 
to such an incumbent. This would injure the parish itself all 
the more in proportion to the demerits of the incumbent, and 
would also counteract the objects of the Curates’ Alliance, by 
diminishing the number of posts available for assistant curates 
to occupy. 

V. The next suggestion is based on the statement that 
there is reason to fear that, under the present system, the 
bishops know little of the assistant clergy of their dioceses, 
except in some casual way. 

We will touch upon this misfortune itself, before ex- 
amining its suggested remedy. 

Considering that there are 30 bishops! and 5,300 assistant 
curates, scattered over 37,000,000 acres of space, we find that 
each bishop has, in his diocese, on an average (not counting 
changes and fluctuations to and from other dioceses), 276 
assistant curates, located over an average space. of 1,250,000 
acres. Is it at all a matter of wonder or blame if he ‘know 

1 We leave out Sodor and Man from calculation, as that diocese has 


only 31 benefices and 14 curates, all of whom are probably known to the 
bishop. 
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but little” of sheen individually? How is it peieitie that he 
can know much of them? Or even much more than: at 
present? If he went about each Sunday of his life to hear 
one fresh one preach, it would take, allowing for changes and 
mew ordinations, more than four years of his time; and a 
man’s pulpit powers, be it remembered, go for only one factor 
out of many in estimating not merely his general fitness for 
any post at all, but his special fitness for each special post 
as, at rare intervals, it becomes vacant, and a bishop has 
power to appoiat. To know much more than he does at 
present of his assistant clergy is only possible on the as- 
sumption that such a diocese as Sodor and Man were typical 
in its extent; but even then the curate’s case would be no 
bettered by the bishop’s personal knowledge, since the pro- 
portion of vacant preferments to assistant curates employed 
would not be altered in the least. 

By way of a remedy for this necessarily imperfect 
personal knowledge the bishops have of the assistant curates 
(a misfortune, we admit, but lying in the very nature of things), 
the Curates’ Alliance suggests a course which a little con- 
sideration will show they are quite mistaken in declaring 
would ‘ obviate the disadvantage.’ 

For the recommendation made ‘that the bishops should keep 
formal registers of the assistant clergy, recording the length 
of their services in the Church, 7x England and. abroad, and 
their incidental contributions to its efficiency, also taking 
into account their intellectual attainments, would be perhaps 
admitted to be desirable, but should first be proved to be 
possible. 

Let us consider what this implies. Bishops at the present 
time, certainly in most cases, keep their own private registers, 
with their own annotations, relative to the clergy who are 
jicensed in their dioceses. And this alone, even in the baldest 
form, gives the busiest men of their age, which bishops are, 
a very large share of laborious work. But that each bishop 
should have to do this, not only with regard to his own dio- 
cesan share of the assistant curates, but also with regard to 
thirty times the number, not one of whom was antecedently 
certain ever to take a post in his diocese, is as far beyond. all 
reason to require as it is beyond all possibility to do. 

Nor, if practicable and practised, would it be of the least 
avail; for, be it remembered, such a register exists already. 
There is not a bishop on the bench whose study table is with- 
out a Crockford, and that admirable and comprehensive work 
‘supplies (on terms of great advantage to the assistant curates, 
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since it publishes their own statement of their services) just 
the very particulars which we are told the bishops ought to 
be continually registering relative to the special class of the 
clergy whose case we are discussing. If this information be 
at the hand of every bishop now, and yet it be feared he 
knows too little of his assistant curates, we cannot think that 
practically to copy out the appalling list would in the slightest 
degree obviate the difficulty. 

VI. The claim that every ordained man should have a 
vote in electing Proctors to Convocation has a share of reason 
in its sound. But its effect would probably be the extinction 
of any real power which Convocation has recovered or may 
recover ; since it would tend more or less to make the voice 
of Convocation echo, as unquestionable doctrine, whatever cry 
might be newest or loudest among the brood of ecclesiastical 
fledglings, rather than what the sound and ripe wisdom of 
quiet, skilled, and serious theologians might uphold. 

We think a reform might indeed be made in this matter ; 
in the direction of giving a vote for Convocation to every 
man, beneficed or otherwise, who had been in orders for 
a certain fixed number of years, and to no others. 

We have thus gone carefully through the practical, or the 
assumedly practical, measures proposed by the Alliance, with 
the result, we regret to say, of finding very little prospect of 
their attainment, or very little hope of their benefitting the 
parties concerned, if attained. The uncertainty of tenure 
of any single post must, we fear, always exist while there are 
differences of character, feeling, temper and efficiency in 
different men. Short of automatic action, of Procrustean 
measurement, and of unvariable environment, this must 
always be the case. Of course we are not concerned to say, 
indeed it would be most unjust even to think, that faults or 
deficiencies in any of these matters are by any means always 
on the curate’s side. 

But there is one measure the omission of which from the 
programme strikes us as requiring remark, since it is the 
obviously first indispensable requisite for the correction of 
what seems to be the truest grievance of all those debated ; 
namely, the uncertainty of obtaining independent posts, or, in 
a word, promotion to benefices. The Curates’ Alliance does 
not propose that no curate shall be appointed to a benefice 
before serving as a curate the average number of years. 

Another of the Rev. R. Mackreth Deane’s excellent 
papers in The Church and her Curates, that on ‘The Rate of 
Promotion,’ shows us that the period is no shorter than 
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twelve years. As there are no present means of multiplying 
the benefices, or diminishing the demand for curates, the 
only clear way to set the alleged wrong right would be to 
prohibit any one from holding a living at all till he had 
served that length of time as a curate. But we greatly 
question whether the majority of the gentlemen forming the 
Curates’ Alliance would dream of undertaking even a much 
smaller disability than this, and submitting to a rule which 
should prevent any man’s institution to a benefice above 
200/. a year till he had passed, let us say, ten years in active 
work. 

In fact, such a self-denying ordinance is not in human 
nature, and, were it carried out, there would be soon a dearth 
of candidates for orders. But the placing the matter in this 
light will remind us that after all incumbents are only curates 
moved on, and that the parties ready, in the subordinate 
condition, to complain to-day of the more successful class 
would not hesitate to join their ranks and share their odium 
to-morrow if they had the chance; though their doing so, 
before completing the average time of service, would from 
their previous point of view be of prejudice to the curates’ 
interests which they are now, very rightly, concerned to 
advance. 

The Alliance, however unsuccessful, so far, in the enforce- 
ment of its views with regard to other people, has been of 
service, in one way at least, by teaching its members to 
provide to some extent for themselves. 

For out of its discussions has arisen, as a kindred, but 
not an actually identical, work, the Clergy Friendly Society, 
founded to enable them to make provision for payment of 
stipends during sickness and incapacity to officiate. This is 
excellent in its way, and we wish the measure, which is really 
a practical one, and far more reasonable and hopeful than the 
others proposed, every possible extension and success. With 
such a society the curate may feel himself tolerably secure of 
existence, if not of dignity and wealth. While well, he will 
earn his stipend ; when sick, he will have his sick pay ; so 
that, during all his working life he may feel fairly secure from 
want. But when the working life is over and old age comes 
on, he must seek for something further in the way of pension, 
the consideration of which leads us, by a natural transition, to 
the subject of the Curates’ Augmentation Fund. A develop- 
ment of the Curates’ Augmentation Fund, which would really 
enable it to carry out its first idea—that is, to give to every 


unbeneficed curate while still at work, after fifteen or sixteen 
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years of service, 100/. a year (not really as a dole or favour, 
but as a public recognition of service)—would of course provide 
directly the first requisite for a satisfactory adjustment of the 
great, and in no other way remediable, inequality which exists, 
and must always exist, between the professional fortunes of 
different individuals in the Christian ministry. And it seems 
rather strange that this most admirable society, highly appre- 
ciated as it is both for its intentions and its achievements, 
should be obliged to limit its annual stipends (for they should 
not be called benefactions) to only 50/. a year instead of 100/,, 
and should be able to pay those sums over to only 250 
clergymen out of more than 1,000 still at work as unbeneficed 
curates after fifteen years of service. 

We cannot but look with hopeful confidence to a great 
strengthening of this society; but we can think of nothing 
more likely to swell its funds and extend its benefits than to 
show to those who are asked to support it some supplementary 
prospect of aid from another direction, both in lessening the 
number of claimants on its funds, and in shortening of the 
period during which the claims are likely to be made. 

For there is this unavoidable incompleteness in the opera- 
tions of the Curates’ Augmentation Fund: whatever it pays 
is, and must be, almost without exception, paid to the man 
still in work, and the recipients of its stipends may, at the 
best, look for their receipt with tolerable security only from 
the age of forty till incapacitated by sickness or old age from 
active service. But, when that time comes, when their work 
and earnings end, their supplements from the Augmentation 
Fund must, as a rule, end also, and the poor men who have 
lived a life of struggle, with little possibility of doing more 
than barely paying their way, are left entirely unprovided. 
Contributors to the Augmentation Fund must often, for this 
reason, limit their liberality from a sense of its necessary final 
insufficiency ; while, could they see a way in which the needs 
of infirm old age’could be securely provided for, they would 
make more cheerful, because more hopeful, efforts at bridging 
over the time of what are generally lessening earnings as the 
unbeneficed man grows old. 

It will be plain to our readers that this line of thought 
touches the often mooted, never settled, and most difficult 
subject of a pension fund for the unbeneficed. Knowing how 
generally thoughtless all young folk are as to providing for 
possible but very distant needs, we doubt that good men are 
often kept out of the ministry from fear of destitution in old 
age ; but we have no doubt whatever that they would be 
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more hopeful in entering it, and more happy throughout their 
course, if they knew that, however small their fortunes as to 
preferment might prove, they were secure, when their active 
strength failed, of a sufficient sustenance to live. 

But how can any such thing be assured? Are the 
requisite funds to come from national sources? Impossible. 
The nation has long ago divorced itself from any cost for the 
Established Church and its ministry. Are they to come from 
private benevolence? Then it will, and must be, precarious 
and insecure. The zeal that might contribute large annual 
subscriptions to-day, which would seem to assure a certain 
future pension to all new candidates for the ministry, might 
slacken of itself, or be alienated to-morrow by some new 
vagaries on the part of some new generation of divines ; the 
fund might dwindle and the provision fail. Or, even were 
this not the case, the contributions, while largely supplementing 
the sort of work done by the Curates’ Augmentation Fund, 
would be sure to diminish its power of working, since a iarge 
part of those contributions would certainly be withdrawn 
from the Augmentation to swell the Pension Fund; and in 
proportion as Peter was thus robbed to pay Paul, the pro- 
posed method would be a failure. Or, Iastly, the better 
provision promised, but not perfectly secured, would attract 
more men into the ministry, who would increase the number 
of claimants on the fund, and tend to multiply the misery it 
was meant to lighten. 

Even laying these objections aside, there is one far graver 
that makes against the possibility of any Pension Fund yet 
proposed being anything better than a spasmodic success. 
It is the stern but sound economical objection that, however 
well deserved by the pensioners, such a fund would be 
dependent upon other people, instead of upon themselves. 
The only hope of anything stable and effectual being accom- 
plished must lie in the direction of self-aid; and that of 
absolute not of partial self-aid. That alone can effect the 
purpose required, while the establishment of a good Pension 
Fund dy the clergy themselves will greatly stimulate efforts in 
other directions by loyal friends of the Church, while obviating 
the objections we have indicated against all other schemes. 

‘The principle is undoubtedly sound,’ we hear our reader 
say to himself, ‘but the practice is impossible; if the poor 
clergy themselves are to provide from their own small 
resources a retiring pension for old age, it will be a failure. 
A few who have means (and want pensions least) may 
undertake to do it for themselves; but the many, whose 
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needs through working life are pressing, will neither have 
the means, the self-denial, nor the perseverance, to deduct 
continual large cantles from their small earnings in order to 
provide subsistence for the time of infirmities which they 
may never suffer, and old age which they may never see—the 
proof of which view lies in the fact that they do not do it now.’ 

At first blush this seems very good common sense. And 
yet we are bold to beg the careful attention of our readers to 
a proposal, which seems to us a hopeful one, of establishing and 
supporting wth the curates’ own money a Pension Fund, which 
will perfectly secure 100/. a year to every man henceforth 
to be ordained, who at any date after sixty years of age shall 
be holding no clerical benefice of more value than 150/. a year. 

If such a contrivance could be provided, it is worthy of 
notice that, as far as affects the operations of the ‘ Curates’ 
Augmentation Fund,’ it would set free for its noble purposes 
more than a ninth part (11°6 per cent.) of its yearly income, 
that being the proportion of recipients from the Augmentation 
who have reached their sixtieth year (or, at all events, who have 
been thirty-seven years in orders). If the average age of 
ordination be set as high as twenty-five years, instead of 
twenty-three years, the relief will appear still greater: it 
would set free a sixth part instead ofa ninth part of the funds. 
And it would have two other advantages: the recipients from 
the Augmentation Fund would feel that their own inde- 
pendent provision could, so far as setting the Augmentation 
Fund free after its beneficiaries reached sixty years of age, be 
regarded as a considerable contribution on their part to the 
fund itself, and thus diminish fro ¢anto their sense of being in 
any way objects of charity ; while, as regards persons invited 
to contribute to the Augmentation Fund, their willingness to 
do so would be quickened by the new feeling thus afforded 
that they would be helping men who had proved their willing- 
ness to help themselves, 

Another immense tangible advantage would result to the 
clerical profession and the s/atus of its members by the 
singular stimulation which would be given to the resignation 
by old men of small livings, which, for mere subsistence sake, 
they are fully justified in clinging to at the present time, 
however personally infirm and incapable they may be. The 
operation of the Pension Fund would, at a much earlier age 
than now, place at the disposal of the unbeneficed men at all 
events all the smaller independent posts for which so many 
vainly long, and the possession of which, to a vast number, 
would do away with all the sense of servitude and humiliation 
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complained of by so many who have never obtained a benefice 
at all. For it is obvious that were every man without a 
benefice able to claim 100/. a year as his own pension, it 
would become the interest of every incumbent of a benefice 
under 150/. to resign it the moment physical infirmity com- 
pelled him to provide assistance for the doing of his ministerial 
work ; and, as a result, anincumbency would be placed at the 
disposal of a curate years earlier than now. Let us take these 
two cases. A beneficed man at any age after sixty with a 
living of 200/. a year, and obliged to pay acurate. Let us 
suppose the curate to cost him 120/—and this is at a lower 
calculation than need be, for the average curate’s stipend is 
125/—this will leave him only 1oo/. for himself with all 
claims and charges, manifold as they are, for parish expenses, 
subscriptions to charities, e¢ hoc genus omne, besides repairs, at 
least, for the house, and the rates and taxes upon it. Will it 
be called unreasonable to put these at 30/4? He remains 
endowed with 70/. as his whole provision by the Church, in a 
place where he is expected to be always spending money. 

But if he resign his living, he may obtain possibly 662, 
but in any case 60/, as a retiring pension; and from the 
moment of his resignation adds to that sum his own pension 
of 100/, is free from all responsibility, may live where he 
likes on any scale of expense that suits him best, may take 
a little occasional duty as he may be able, and at all events 
may end his days in rest and ease with a secure income, 
without work, of 160/, instead of continuous work, under 
a sense of growing incapacity, with an income of only 70/. 
And if this be the case with regard to incomes of fully 200/, 
the effect in stimulating resignations of livings smaller still 
would be even more remarkable. The incumbent of one 
worth only 150/. a year has practically nothing to live on 
when obliged to employ a substitute whose tenure depends 
on the incumbent’s life. If he retired upon his ‘thirds’ and 
pension he would have 150/.; while his stipendiary, or @ 
stipendiary, would be willing enough to accept the living, 
even chargeable with the pension, as securing himself an 
‘independent post.’ 

The result would be that nearly all the posts under 200/. 
a year would be resigned at a much earlier age than now, and 
a much greater number of independent positions be at the 
disposal of the stipendiary curates in their earlier work. 

We have calculated only the lowest values of livings, those 
below 200/. a year ; but it is easy to see further, that the induce- 
ment to early retirement would affect many more incumbents 
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than these, since the holder of a living worth 250/, if obliged 
to pay a curate even as little as 100/., would, by retiring on 
his ‘thirds’ and pension, have an income of over 180/. and 
rest, as against only 150/. and a house, but with undiminished 
responsibilities and care. 

And the holder of a living of 300/. a year, under the same 
supposed circumstances, would on retirement have exactly 
the same net income, 200/. a year (less a house), without 
work as he would with work. 

The effect then of providing such a Pension Fund would be 
to greatly quicken the resignation of nearly two-thirds of all 
benefices in the Church of England (the proportion under 
300/. to those over it being in the ratio of all but two to one), 
and consequently to throw open two-thirds of the independent 
posts to the stipendiary curates at an earlier date, and at 
more frequent intervals, than at the present time. 

This would take away a great part of the present ground 
of complaint, that so many of the stipendiary curates are 
kept so long entirely dependent on the wills and purses of 
incumbents for even subordinate posts in which to execute 
their functions ; and by promoting many more to independent 
positions would leave to those unpromoted a better chance 
and greater certainty of employment. 

It would do more than this. Many, too many, of these 
unfortunate good men have passed the age of hope; their 
illusions are faded away, their ambitions are dead, they are 
not found, for the most part, in the ranks of the Curates* 
Alliance, concerning which some cruel demonstrator pointed 
out last winter that their four most prominent men had been 
only, on an average, some three years in holy orders, and 
could hardly be regarded as sufferers at all, except in 
possible prospect, from the evils they have set themselves to 
reform. The older ones, some of whose patient, gentle, 
unmurmuring, nay, we may even say saintly, letters in the 
clerical papers most deeply touch the hearts and sympathies 
of brethren of better fortune, as the world thinks, and some- 
times of much worse deserts, as they think themselves, take 
no part in the suggested agitation, but only point out 
anxiously, as well they may, the fact, that as they grow the 
older they must change their posts the oftener, and, as a 
simple matter of statistics, be content, at each remove, with a 
diminished income. These are the men who are past ambi- 
tion, but who have a right to bread, to whom the supplement 
of the Augmentation Fund till sixty, while they could work, 
would be an advantage indeed, but to whom, when they could 
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work no more, and their stipend and supplement must cease 
together, the pension of 100/. a year would make their bread 
secure, and the sense that it was self-provided would make 
it sweet as well. 

But, desirable and advantageous as sucha retiring pension 
would manifestly be, we are of course to be met next by the 
question, ‘ How is it to be provided?’ Is there any conceiv- 
able means of making all the curates willing, and, if willing, 
of making them able, to secure so valuable a provision ? 

Let us examine the matter a little closely, begging our 
readers to read these remarks to the end. If any young 
man at the time of his ordination were to pay to the Post 
Office a sum of 167/, he could purchase a right, nationally 
secured, to an annual pension of 100/. a year on reaching 
sixty years. If every one did it, with the limitation of his 
right to draw pension to his holding no benefice above 150/. 
a year, it could be secured for about 85/.! This at Post 
Office rates, whose money is invested at a very low interest, 
34 per cent. The investment of such a fund as we propose, 
requiring hardly any ‘loading, and needing to make no 
profits for shareholders, might on ‘mutual’ principles be made 
at a much higher rate, say 3? or even 4 per cent.,? which at 
compound interest would very largely cheapen the rate we 
have proposed, reducing the 85/. probably to a sum less than 
7ol.; which, if every man at his ordination could be com- 
pelled or induced to pay, would effect the great object 
desired. 

As to being compelled, this is of course out of the ques- 
tion. Is there any possibility of their being induced? Can 
any immediate tangible advantage be offered them sufficient to 
persuade them, or the friends they depend on till able to earn 
their own living, to pay down the proposed sum ? 

We think there can, and that by a very simple process ; 
namely, by the bishops seeking the power (if they do not now 
possess it, which is a question), and by their exercising the 
power when obtained, to ordain deacons a year earlier than 
at present (and that really for the advantage of the Church 
itself), on condition of the person so ordained securing the 
pension either by a previous cash payment, or out of his first 
two years’ stipend. 

! There are calculated (in Mr. Deane’s statistics) to be 18,126 clergy, 
of whom 5,500 are curates, and 3,777 holding livings under 150/. a year ; 
together 9,277 to draw from the fund; while 18,126 contribute. This 
would just halve the cost. 


* The whole funds of the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society are in- 
vested at an average of 4/. 3s. 10d. per cent. 
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Quite apart from any proposal of this sort, the introduction 
of the earlier diaconate (of course, we make no proposal to 
ordain priests before twenty-four years of age) has for many 
other reasons been long desired, as the insertion of the words 
{taken from the form for Ordination of Deacons) ‘zless he 
have a faculty’ in the new code of canons drawn up by Con- 
vocation most plainly shows. The only difficulty in the way 
would be the cost of the faculty, which a short Act of Par- 
liament might, for this object alone, reduce to a nominal sum, 
say five shillings, without injuring any vested interest what- 
ever, no faculties for this object being ever granted now. 

Suppose this, then, to be done, the candidate for orders, 
instead, as is nearly always the case now, of requiring the 
support of his friends during his twenty-third year, and 
earning nothing, would be earning about 1152. for himself, 
from which, if he paid the whole insurance at once, he would 
have 45/ towards the cost of his own subsistence, which 
otherwise his friends would have to supply entirely; and if 
he chose to divide it over two years, he might lessen the 
difficulty, if dependent on his own exertions solely, while 
securing himself, beyond all possibility of loss, an additional 
100/. a year, when he reached sixty years of age, if holding 
a small living ; or if only a curate, an independent provision 
of that amount, if unbeneficed. 

To put the matter plainly, a candidate for orders at the 
present time can hardly live, without a cost, however provided, 
of 50/. for his twenty-third year. The saving of this cost, 
with added stipend of 1157, which he might earn if ordained 
at twenty-two, would represent 1657. The payment of, say 
7ol,, as premium for pension would leave him by 95/. better 
off in the first year of his ministry, and give him full security, 
at least, against necessity in old age, before the thought of 
which so many good men faint and tremble now while labour- 
ing in the vineyard of the Lord, and seeing the sun go slowly 
down upon their diminishing powers. 

But, it may be said, if the bishop ordain a man on the 
promise of payment, even though the promise be entered in 
the nomination, he cannot deprive the man of his orders 
should he fail of carrying out the condition. The answer 
is, he would not, at the end of his two years, admit him to 
priest’s orders were the condition unfulfilled. 

And should the deacon resign his functions and never 
proceed to priest’s orders, he might be permitted to recover 
the sum he had paid in, less interest during the time it had 
been invested. 
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Of course the details and estimates of such a scheme are 
only rough and approximate; at the same time, as showing 
some hopeful prospect of the extrication, in the future, of a 
large class from a pressing and painful difficulty, we are bold 
to commend it to the thoughtful consideration of all parties 
concerned. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Zhe Holy Bible, according to the Authorized Version {a.D. 1611). With 
an Explanatory and Critical Commentary and a Revision of the 
Translation. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 
New Testament. Vol. 1V., Hebrews—The Revelation of S. Fohn. 
(London: John Murray, 1881.) 


WirH this volume comes to its natural completion and close one of 
the most interesting literary enterprises, bearing upon the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, which has been undertaken in our time. Ten years 
have elapsed since the publication of the first volume, and notwith- 
standing the appearance of more than one formidable rival, it has more 
than held its ground during that period. It was characteristic of the 
spirit in which the work was undertaken, that the words ‘ By Bishops 
and other Clergy of the Anglican Church’ were frankly and boldly 
put upon its title-page. As a scholarly, thoughtful, and, above all, 
cautious and conservative hardling of the Scriptures, it is, for the 
most part, a very fair and adequate expression of the mind of the 
Anglican Church. The later volumes, we think, exhibit wider research 
and a more leisurely treatment of the text than the earlier ; and their 
much larger size is an intimation of the fact which every eye will at 
once appreciate. ‘The volume before us, for instance, is about twice 
as thick as that on Genesis and Exodus ; and about as much space 
has been given to eight Epistles (all very short indeed, with the 
single exception of that to the Hebrews) and the Apocalypse as to 
the whole of the Pentateuch, with the numerous questions of very 
great difficulty which are suggested by it. Encyclopzdic learning 
poured out upon the particular question in hand is not, perhaps, a 
characteristic of any part of the Commentary. Unlike, ¢g., the Com- 
mentary of Lange, and German Biblical criticism in general, the 
results alone are given, and the evidence is not exhibited with any 
approach to completeness. Such a course spares lay readers trouble ; 
but it renders the work far less helpful to the learned, who care less 
for the épse dixit of any one man, however able, than for the present- 
ation of the whole of the facts bearing on the case, and the general 
consensus of opinions upon it. It is no doubt very characteristic of 
the differences between English and German readers, that the one 
class should require this thoroughness of literary treatment of a sub- 
ject, and the other should not. 
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To come, however, to this Vol. IV., the Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews has been undertaken by Dr. Kay; on the 
Epistles of S. Peter by the Editor and Professor Lumby, who has 
also undertaken the Epistle of S. Jude ; while the three Epistles of 
S. John have all been committed to the Bishop of Derry ; and the 
Revelation to Archdeacon Lee of Dublin. Of this last comment— 
a remarkable effort from whichever side we look at it—we must 
express a high opinion. It required considerable hardihood to 
attempt a fresh exposition of that book, which, by the insoluble diffi- 
culties it presents in identifying the fulfilment of its prophecies, has 
proved the crux of so many orthodox commentators. The threshold 
of the subject is, as it were, strewed with wrecks of abandoned 
systems of interpretation, and with historical guesses of which time has 
proved the futility. It has been said of the Apocalypse that it ‘ either 
finds men mad or leaves them so.’ Dr. Lee is, however, careful not 
to add another ‘system’ to this melancholy list. He treats the 
exposition historically and recalls the various writers and schools of 
interpretation, but he does not affect to decide between these : and 
in this he no doubt shows his wisdom. It may, perhaps, be gathered 
from various remarks made by him that the ‘Spiritual’ system of 
interpretation is that which he would prefer. He rather intimates 
than expresses this view in the following passage :— 

‘The “ Spiritual” system of interpretation receives support from the 
review of Apocalyptic symbolism which has occupied sections 9-11 of this 
Introduction. It appears from that review how naturally the imagery of 
the book describes, in accordance with the whole spirit of prophecy, 
the various conditions of the Kingdom of God on earth, during its suc- 
cessive struggles against the Prince of this world. The figurative utter- 
ances of the Seer are specially suited for this purpose, owing to the 
latitude of application which all symbolism allows ; and this, without dis- 
torting the sense, or offering violence to the language, of a single passage. 
. .. As already pointed out, the “Spiritual” application is never 
exhausted, but merely receives additional illustrations as time rolls on ; 
while the “ Historical” system assumes that single events, as they come 
to pass in succession, exhibit the full accomplishment of the different 
predictions of the Apocalypse’—(pp. 491, 492). 

The section on ‘Symbolic Numbers” is remarkably able and 
learned. But where the author wishes to derive the significance of 
the number seven from the seven days during which ‘ Creation arose 
from Chaos,’ it may not unreasonably be objected, by those critics 
whose theories he is discussing, that this is one of the instances of the 
working of the principle in question, and so is itself derivative and 
requires to be accounted for. The varieties of interpretation, again, 
as to ‘The Number of the Beast,’ ‘ Antichrist,’ ‘The Holy Roman 
Empire,’ give occasion for dissertations on each, which are of the 
greatest interest and value, though necessarily much compressed. On 
the other hand, we, somewhat to our surprise, fail to find the discus- 
sion we should have looked for, as to the source from whence the 
symbolic imagery of the description given of the worship in heaven 
was derived. Was it from the ritual of the Jewish ‘Temple? or, as it 
has been maintained in our own day, from that of the Primitive 
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Church? This treatise occupies 439 pages out of the a which 
compose the volume. The remaining commentaries are as good and 
satisfactory as might be expected from the high reputation of their 
respective authors; except that Dr. Kay’s comment on Hebrews, 
though minute and painstaking, seems to us somewhat cold and un- 
sympathetic in tone. The writer of this Epistle, whoever he may 
have been, was apparently an enthusiast about the Mosaic ritual : in 
other words, he was one of that class of men so much persecuted at 
the present day—a Ritualist ! 


The Pulpit Commentary. 1 Kings. Exposition and Homiletics. Rev. 
JosePpH HammonD, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of S. Austell. 

Leviticus. Introductions. Rev. R. Coiitmns, M.A. ; Rev. Prof. A. 
Cave, B.A. L£xposition and Homiletics. Rev. F. Meyrick, 
M.A., Rector of Blickling. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co., 1882.) 


THE growth of this Commentary is really astonishing. Volume 
succeeds volume with a really remarkable rapidity ; and yet we are 
bound to say that the character of the contents does not appear to 
deteriorate in any way , and that the moderate standard of the early 
volumes is quite maintained and even improved upon. _ The former 
of the two volumes before us supplies, in addition to the Commentary, 
properly so named, an intelligent discussion of the various questions 
concerning the sources and authorship of the so-called Books of the 
Kings. It is probably the case that no certain conclusion can be 
ever reached upon either of these subjects. That ‘ Hebrew antiquity 
does not know the secular historian,’ a sentiment which Mr. 
Hammond quotes with approval from Bihr, is so far from elucidat- 
ing the question of who was their author, that it makes it still more 
obscure, by rendering any presumption that might be formed, by 
reasoning from the character of their contents, to the last degree 
uncertain. But it is singular that after Mr. Hammond has thus 
narrowed the ground of authorship by distinctly showing (according 
to his view) that the history must be due ¢0 a prophet, he should then 
express any doubt as to the authorship of Jeremiah, which, as he 
rightly allows, is expressly asserted by the Talmud, ‘ Jereméas scripsit 
librum suum et librum regum et threnos. The difficulty of which he 
makes much, arising from the necessity supposed by him, of putting 
the composition of the book as late as B.c. 562, or B.C. 561 at latest, is 
not, as would seem, as formidable as he makes it. Ifwe suppose, eg., 
the concluding section of the Book of Kings (2 Kings xxv. 27-30), 
to be a later addendum to the history, and by another hand, as the 
corresponding section added to the prophecy of Jeremiah (Iii. 31-34, 
and probably the entire chapter) certainly is, then we at once add on 
twenty-six years, almost an entire generation, to the age of the book, 
and bring it well within the limit of Jeremiah’s prophetic activity.! 
We do not propound this solution as in all respects satisfactory. But 
we own that we think the authorship of Jeremiah as well nigh certain, 

1 See Ewald, Proph. of the O.T., vol. iii. p. 90 ; also p. 298 of Bahr’s 
Commentary on the Kings, in Lange’s Bibelwerk (Eng. ed.). 
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even on the facts as faras now known to us ; and we can by no means 
coincide in Mr. Hammond's conclusion that ‘it is impossible to 
speak positively one way or the other.’ 

In fact this introduction, learned, painstaking, and generally 
meritorious as it is, is somewhat deficient in originality. The 
author marshals and discusses the arguments of other writers, with 
an avoidance of positive conclusions of his own. This would be a 
matter of small importance if the Commentary were for the use of 
learned scholars alone. But the general reader requires the guidance 
of clearly expressed views on the part of a commentator. 

The volume on Zevéficus is valuable for a well-digested and reverent 
treatise on the Lezitical Sacrifices literally Considered, by Professor 
Alfred Cave, author of a meritorious work on Zhe Scriptural Doctrine 
of Sacrifice, published in 1877. ‘The subject was no doubt familiar to 
him, and he has treated it with power and luminousness, and in an ad- 
mirable spirit. We were tempted, however, to exclaim (Ve sitor ultra 
crepidam when we found Mr. Cave speaking of S. Isidore A/#spalensis 
as ‘that delicate exegete, Isidore of Hispala’ (why not Anglicize the 
name uniformly, and say ‘Isidore of Seville ?’)—nor did the term 
chosen seem to us to describe S. Isidore very happily. Reading on, 
however, we came to an incidental statement that ‘the reign of 
Augustine in Biblical hermeneutics gave way to that of Isidore, 
whose work De Alegorits became a type of Scriptural exposition in 
the middle ages,’ which makes us fear that Mr. Cave is not greatly 
conversant with the works of the writers he refers to (if indeed he had 
seen them, for they are somewhat rare). For, firstly, S. Isidore did 
not belong to the ‘middle ages’ at all, but to the seventh century. 
He was Bishop of Seville from A.D. 601 to A.D. 636. Secondly, there 
is, so far as we are aware, no work De Ad/egoriis among his writings. 
The work intended must be A//egoriarum guarundam Sacre Scripture 
liber unus,’ and this is but a brief tract, occupying seven folios (sheets, 
not volumes) only. ‘To talk of it as if it were the magnum opus of the 
writer, and had worked a revolution in the mind of his age, is, we 
think, to show a considerable misapprehension of the facts of the 
case. Nor can we follow Mr. Cave in attributing to S. Isidore that 
his influence supplanted that of S. Augustine, except over a very small 
area and for a very brief period; for Isidore, though he had a con- 
siderable /ocal reputation, never could be said to have exercised any 
very large influence over general European thought. Du Pin says 
of him that ‘he was well read, but had not so much fineness of wit 
and elevation of mind ; there is nothing commendable in his style 
but the clearness of it; he is neither eloquent nor polite ; his own 
opinions are often false, and he does not always make a good choice 
when he borrows .of others.’ It was but a local Council (the 8th of 
Toledo) which, among other high compliments, spoke of him as ‘ the 
last of the fathers.’ Can Mr. Cave have been thinking of that umbra 
nominis Isidore Mercator or Peccator, and of the vast influence of the 
forged Decretals ? 

Notwithstanding this slip, the Essay is a good one, and worth 
reading. 
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We cannot say as much in favour of the Essay which preceded. 
The writer can hardly suppose that he is rightly describing high 
Eucharistic doctrine when he says that ‘it is necessary for salvation 
that the body, soul, and divinity of Jesus Christ should be digested 
in the human stomach.’ We fail to see the morality of caricaturing an 
obnoxious doctrine and then calling it ‘ blasphemous’ (p. xiii.). 


he Cambridge Bible for Schools. The Book of Judges. By the Rev. 
J. J. Lias, M.A. (Cambridge, 1882.) 


Mr. Lis has already contributed two small volumes (on the rst 
and 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians) to the New Testament series of 
this Commentary. In the book now before us he gives abundant 
illustrations by way of historical parallels to this the period of 
Hebrew history to which it relates. Of older commentators, he 
extracts freely and judiciously from Bp. Hall, quoting from a quaint 
seventeenth-century edition of the Contemplations. We observe, 
also, references to Blunt’s Coincidences, and to Isaac Williams’ Jewis/t 
Characters. In the Appendix we may notice a version of the Song 
of Deborah, illustrating the characteristics of Hebrew poetry ; also an 
historical summary of opinion on the nature of Jephthah’s fulfilment 
of his rash vow. Mr. Lias (as the Bishop of Lincoln has done on 
similar grounds) pronounces decidedly that it was literally carried 
out. 

In the case of books intended for the use of schools, we may 
perhaps be permitted to be fastidious about spelling. In a Com- 
mentary on the Book of Judges the word apostasy is in frequent 
request ; in this volume it is only once spelt rightly (p. 34), so far as 
we have noticed. 


The Revelation of the Risen Lord, By B. F. Westcott, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, &c. (London and Cambridge : 
Macmillan, 1881.) 


In these ‘short studies,’ as they are described in the preface, Dr. 
Westcott, who seventeen years ago published a work on Zhe Gospel of 
the Resurrection, makes a second contribution to what may be called 
our Easter literature : a contribution ‘intended to serve as an intro- 
duction or a supplement to’ the former volume. ‘This connection 
determines the character of the smaller book. In it Mr. Westcott 
does not, like Christlieb, set in array against negative criticism the 
manifold splendours of the Easter triumph ; he does not, like Isaac 
Williams, lead us onward with gentle yet subduing solemnity into the 
inmost sanctuaries of Easter devotion. He aims, as before, at 
showing how the Resurrection explains ‘the mysteries of personal 
life, the whole progress of mankind,’ the very existence of a Christian 
Church ; how ‘it is not properly an overwhelming fact attesting 
doctrines separate from itself, but a revelation which illuminates the 
whole range of human experience, all that we hear and see and feel,’ 
(p. xiii.). In our age, he justly considers, it will most easily win 
credence, or find least difficulty in disarming intellectual repugnances, 
if it is presented as ‘the only adequate interpretation of the manifold 
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phenomena which are set before us,’ or, as he says elsewhere (p. 55), 
of ‘the growing purpose of life.’ 

Given a God, given the human soul, given the facts of our 
spiritual history, and we can understand them in the light of the 
open sepulchre, at the feet of the Risen Christ : not elsewhere, and 
not otherwise. 

Dr. Westcott in these pages traverses ground which, for the most 
part, is as familiar as it is inexhaustible in significance. He explains 
the limited area of the manifestations—‘ not to all the people, but to 
witnesses chosen before of God’—substantially as the objection derived 
from it was.met by Tertullian and by Origen ; but with a fulness and 
freshness which will be appreciated by a modern reader. The Risen 
Lord, he suggests, was to exhibit ‘to men, as they could bear it, a 
new life;’ the life of the world to come, and of man in that world. 
Had He been simply such as He was before His Passion, had His 
body not been ‘glorified’ and spiritualized, He would not have needed 
to appeal to faith, but merely to sense. And 

‘Then the experience of unbelievers would have been sufficient to test, 
the witness of unbelievers would have been adequate to establish, 
the reality of the Resurrection. But if it was a foreshadowing of new 
powers of human action, of a new mode of human being, then withcut a 
corresponding power of spiritual discernment there could be no testimony 
to its truth’ (p. 11). 


So as to the sceptical assumption that the disciples were expect- 
ing a resurrection, and therefore eagerly grasped at the good news, 
Professor Westcott, like other writers, insists that 

‘There was in the society of the believers no enthusiastic hope to 
create visions, still less to create visions which involved the sacrifice of 
cherished expectations’ (p.x.). In ‘the narrative of S. Luke we see 
in a vivid transcript from life that the idea of the Resurrection was 
strange and even alarming to the disciples as a body . . . that belief was 
enforced only after long resistance’ (p. 65). 

The doubts of S. Thomas, and the mode in which our Lord 

dealt with them, are treated on the old lines, but, we think, with 
peculiar success : less eloquently, indeed, than in Archbishop Trench’s 
Westminster Abbey Sermons, Wut still in the same general tone. 
Dr. Westcott points out that Thomas, in his response to Christ’s words, 
rose ata bound to a height far above what a sensuous test could have 
made accessible. And he adds with pointed suggestiveness— 

‘If indeed the Risen Christ had been no more than Thomas could 
have proved by his touch, then indeed the very fulfilment of his test 
would have destroyed the Apostle’s real hope’ (p. 103). 


That Christ ‘deals tenderly with the doubter who is ready to 
believe’ has become a commonplace of modern preaching. But it is 
specially a word in season which Dr. Westcott adds : 


‘ Doubts are often dallied with ; and, still worse, they are often affected. 
It is strange that the hypocrisy of scepticism should be looked upon as 
less repulsive than the affectation of belief; yet in the present day it has 
become almost a fashion for men to repeat doubts on the gravest ques- 
tions without the least sense of personal responsibility.’ 
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Again, like M. Godet (see C.Q.2., vol. xiii. p. 247), Dr. Westcott 
dwells on that cessation of the appearances after the Ascension, 
which 


‘is intelligible if they were granted for the specific end of producing the 
faith which they did produce : is zo¢ intelligible if they were the creation 
of enthusiasm’ (p. 192). 


He carefully distinguishes the visions of S. Stephen, of Ananias, 
and of S. Paul during his apostleship, from the appearance at Saul’s 
conversion, which 


‘was on the same line as the appearances during the forty days, ob- 
jective and personal’ (p. 193). 


So said Dr. Macpherson of Aberdeen in his very able work on 
The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. We may refer also to our own 
pages (C. Q. &., vol. ix. p. 416). 

But we are disappointed by the cloudy language in which Dr. 
Westcott describes the Ascension as only phenomenal, ‘not a change 
of place, but a change of state, not local yet spiritual,’ although repre- 
sented economically ‘in an outward form’ (p. 180). That there are 
mysteries surrounding the Ascension narrative we all know; a 
moment’s thought suggests them, and they were long ago very plainly 
stated in the second volume of Newman’s Parochial Sermons. So 
Riggenbach asks (we quote the French translation of his Lectures 
on the Life of the Lord, p. 629) : ‘ Dirons-nous que l’ascension ne se 
comprend plus depuis Copernic ?’ and answers that—‘ s’il devait nous 
paraitre étrange de nous figurer que Christ soit remonté vers son 
Pére d’une maniére locale, rappelons-nous que la toute-présence de 
Dieu n’empéche nullement de considérer les espaces différents comme 
des sctnes des diverses manifestations de Dieu, et que l’astronomie 
n’éléve aucune objection contre elle.’ And Bishop Ellicott does not 
shrink from saying, ‘ We may think perchance that we are free. . 
to boast the liberty of a suspended assent to what seems all too 
objective and material for the falsely spiritualizing tendencies of the 
age in which we live. .. A hearty belief in the literal and local 
ascent of our Lord’s humanity into the heavens is in itself a belief in 
the whole mystery of the union of His Godhead and Manhood’ 
(Lectures on Life of our Lord, p. 416). Not that such a belief can 
profess to see through all the difficulties of the thought ; but language 
such as Dr. Westcott has used is too idealistic to be satisfactory, and 
suggests some amount of misgiving with regard to his warnings, in 
another passage, against the intrusion of materialistic ideas into the 
field of faith as of science (p. 27). In that passage, moreover, there 
is an instance of that allusive obscurity which is a frequent defect in 
Dr. Westcott’s style. He is too fond of sonorous, or, haply, 
melodious generalities; he hints where he should speak out, and 
raises a needless cloud. ‘The subjects and methods of current con- 
troversy’ lead him to ask 


‘whether we ourselves are busy in building the tomb of Christ, or really 

ready to recognize Him if He comes to us in the form of a new life ; 

whether we are fruitlessly mourning over a loss which is, in fact, the con- 
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dition of a blessing, or waiting trustfully for the transfigurement of a 
dead past’ (p. 27). 

What loss? we ask ; and how much of the past is dead ? and who 
is ‘building a tomb?’ The only interpretation granted us in the 
context is a complaint against the materializing tone of many 
books of devotion and the sentimentalism in many modern hymns. 
There is some truth in this, particularly as to the second indictment. 
When we are told that ‘ devout and passionate worshippers’ even now, 
like Magdalene at the sepulchre, ‘seek to make that which is of the 
earth the centre and type of their service,’ and that we are not to turn 
Christ into ‘a relic which we can decorate with our offerings,’ or His 
Gospel into ‘a formula which we can repeat with easy pertinacity,’ 
the admonition would be none the less useful for being illustrated by 
clear examples of the fault. Meantime we welcome any reminder of 
the fact that the illuminating centre of all worship, all belief, all 
religious activity, is the faith in a present and living Lord. 

In regard to the Ascension, we observe what seems to be an over- 
sight. Dr. Westcott says : 

‘ As they gazed up into heaven, He rose, as it appears, by the exertion 
of His on will, and not, as from the grave, by the power of the Father’ 
(P. 179). 

If this means, as we suppose it must, that the New Testament 
ascribes the Resurrection solely to the Father’s agency, and the 
Ascension solely to Christ’s own, we must remind Dr. Westcott (1) 
that although Scripture usually employs the passive verb, ‘ to be raised 
up,’ in regard to the Resurrection, and although the verb ‘to rise 
again’ is used not only of Christ (eg. 1 Thess. iv. 14), but also of 
men in general, who will be raised from the dead by extrinsic power 
(e.g. 2. 16, John xi. 24), yet our Lord expressly said that He would 
‘raise up the temple’ of His body (John ii. 1g), and that He ‘had 
a right to resume His life’ (John x. 18); and, as Oosterzee says in 
his Jmage of Christ in Scripture, there is no real opposition between 
the two modes of, speaking, because ‘the Son has received of the 
Father to have life in Himself ;’ and (2) that the active form ‘to 
ascend’ (see John vi. 62, xx. 17, Eph. iv. 9, 10) is balanced by, and 
at the same time is in complete harmony with, the passive forms in 
Acts i. 2, 11, 1 Tim. iii. 16, beside Mark xvi. t9. Any such anti- 
thesis, then, as is indicated in the passage before us, would appear 
to be unreal. 

But we must now consider Dr. Westcott’s interpretation of what 
is commonly called the Apostolical commission, imparted by our 
Lord on Easter-night. And first, as to his general view ; it is briefly 
this, that the commission was given to ‘the Christian society’ as 4 
whole, ‘not to any special order in it ;’ that it was the charter of the 
Church, and not simply the charter of the ministry (p. 82). He 
means, evidently, that it was not ‘the charter of the ministry’ in any 
sense at all. He understands it, and also apparently the promise 
relating to the keys, and to the power of binding and loosing, as 
addressed to the disciples representing all Christians, not to the 
Apostles representing a ministry. 
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‘fi donot touch upon the Divine necessity by which the different 
persons and channels through which the manifold graces of the Christian 
life are administered were afterwards marked out. I wish only to insist 
upon the Apostolic mission of all Christians, which no subsequent 
delegation of specific duties to others can annul. . . . All Christians as 
such are indeed apostles, envoys of their risen Lord. To ministers and 
to people alike, while they are as yet undistinguished, He directs the 
words of sovereign power in the announcement of His victory over death 
and sin,’ etc. (p. 83). 

From this it follows that the Apostolate is really co-extensive with 
the whole body of the baptized; and that the ministerial order was 
not appointed or commissioned by Jesus Christ, but after His 
Ascension, by the Church, acting under a ‘ Divine necessity,’ and 
evolving ‘divers orders,’ we presume, in accordance with the promptings 
of the Holy Spirit. This is a momentous position enough; on what 
does it rest, so far as the words in John xx. 21, 22, are concerned? 
Apparently on the facts that all the eleven were not present, and that 
according to Luke xxiv. 33, ‘there were others assembled with the 
apostles’ (p. 81). The word ‘disciples,’ in S. John, is a usual 
equivalent for ‘apostles.’ Now the absence of S. Thomas has been 
referred to by Church theologians as indicating that our Lord 
addressed the Apostles, not as individuals, but as an order. And if 
the oi cvv abroi¢ were included in our Lord’s address, they may well 
be supposed as having been thereby made ministers; perhaps they 
were already among the Seventy. But they may have been present 
without being so included ; we are expressly told that on one occasion 
(Luke xii. 1 ff.) when a vast multitude (éxAov) encircled Him, He 
began by addressing His disciples in the hearing of the rest; presently 
one of the ‘ multitude’ (so rightly rendered in the R.V.) asked Him 
to interfere in a dispute; He met this request by the parable of the 
rich fool, and then resumed His discourse ‘to His disciples ;’ after it 
had gone on for some time, S. Peter asked, ‘ Lord, speakest Thou this 
parable unto us, or also to all ?’ and our Lord’s answer indicated clearly 
enough that He was addressing the future stewards of His household. 
So it may well have been when, in the presence of more than five 
hundred brethren (according to the opinion shared by Dr. Westcott 
with other interpreters), He commissioned the apostles to make 
disciples of all nations ; and so also in the case before us, of which 
Isaac Williams says unhesitatingly, ‘of course it is understood that 
the others were present as witnesses’ (/Varrative of the Resurrection, 
p- 328). And is it probable, looking at the circumstances, and what 
preceded and what followed them, that Christ would here have con- 
ferred the apostolate—for it really comes to that—on the whole body 
of believers, represented by those who were then gathered in the 
upper chamber? Canon Wordsworth, in his admirable Bampton 
Lectures, says with great force, ‘So clear is it that our Lord desired 
to establish a body of officers in His Church, that, as has been well 
said’ (by F. D. Maurice, in his Aingdom of Christ), ‘ “If we called 
the Four Gospels the Jnstitution of a Christian Ministry, we might 
not go very far wrong, or lose sight of many of their essential 
qualities.” The careful and even elaborate education given step by 
Q2 
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step to the Apostles—as a body in the Galilean ministry recorded by 
the first three evangelists, as individuals in that which is the special 
subject of S. John—is inexplicable unless our Lord was training 
them for an office, that is, for a permanent function in the Church. 
For Christ speaks of His Church .. . as a kingdom... and a 
kingdom implies an abiding constitution. . .. It was clearly our 
Blessed Lord’s “ plan”... to employ the Apostles rather than Him- 
self as visible instruments of salvation. He might have made a 
multitude of converts all on the same level of equal relations with 
Himself; but He did ot do so’ (Zhe One Religion, p. 329). Con- 
sistently with this, Mr. Wordsworth adds, ‘To the Apostles especially 
He gave the assurance, “ As My Father hath sent Me, even so send 
I you,”’ and ‘this assurance is implied in many places,’ etc., 
‘and He speaks of their ministry as lasting till His second coming’ 
(Luke xii. 42, 43). According to Dr. Westcott, the most important 
addresses relating to authority were really made to the Apostles not 
as an order, but as representing the whole future Church ; the 
special apostolate dwindles into a temporary arrangement for the 
time of our Lord’s personal ministry : no wonder, therefore, on that 
hypothesis, that, on Easter-night, it practically dies. But we main- 
tain that in regard to the time just referred to, this is not the 
natural interpretation of the Gospel narrative; and there can be no 
question that if the apostolate was on Easter-night extended to all 
believers, the proceedings of the Twelve in the Acts are unintelli- 
gible, and we might say unjustifiable. For they appear as the 
centre, the nucleus, the constitutive element, so to speak, out of 
and around which the Church’s life is unfolded. It is of this that 
Mr. Gladstone says, ‘the Church began with a clergy; nay, began 
in a Clergy: it had its centre of life, and of self-propagating power, 
in the Apostolic College’ (G/eanings, iii. 262). The Apostles act 
authoritatively and decisively as apostles, as supreme Church 
rulers under Christ, in virtue of a proper commission to themselves ; 
they treat ‘this ministry’ of theirs as an abiding fact (Acts i. 17, 
see Bp. Jacobson on Acts i. 23); they emphatically reserve to them- 
selves the appointment of the first deacons after the election of them 
has been made by the Church. Why say more? S. Luke has 
expressly interpreted the commands given by our Lord between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension (he is clearly not thinking of such 
an order as those in John xx. 17, or Matt. xxviii. 10) as addressed to ‘the 
Apostles whom He had chosen.’ He could not have spoken thus had 
he understood them as addressed to every believing soul. And it is 
he who has told us of the oi ovr airoic. Moreover, on Dr. Westcott’s 
showing, our Lord never did appoint any permanent ministry. A 
ministry grew out.of the needs of the Christian society ; it was evolved 
from below by human delegation, not empowered from above by a 
Divine act of grace. It appears to us simply impossible to reconcile 
this hypothesis with Luke xii. 42 and Eph. iv. 11-13 ; and we need 
not dwell on the consideration that ‘had the ministry been left to grow 
up as a human afterthought, developed merely by social necessities, 
and receiving its commission from below’ (which, our readers will 
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recollect, is Mr. Hatch’s theory), ‘it is probable that Christ’s perpetual 
presence in His Church would soon have been disparaged or denied. 
The sacraments might have remained as outward signs, but they 
would surely have been reduced . . . to ¢esser@ of mutual fellowship ’ 
(Wordsworth, p. 331). The theory suggested by Dr. Westcott is indeed 
far-reaching ; if accepted, it would materially alter our whole con- 
ception of Christian ordinances, and it would deprive both minister 
and layman of those moral grounds of warning and of comfort which 
have never been so well exhibited as in Mr. Gladstone’s Church 
Principles, chap. v. 

In regard to ‘the priestly office of all Christians,’ dwelt on, as 
Dr. Westcott says, by two chief Apostles (p. 83), we will only say that 
it is completely in harmony with such ministerial sacerdotalism as is 
involved in the idea of a stewardship, a ministry of reconciliation, 
appointed not by the ‘society,’ but by its Divine Head. On this 
point our readers may be referred to Dr. Liddon’s sermon on ‘ Sacer- 
dotalism’ (Univ. Serm. ii. 198). 

Now as to the special words of the commission. We need not dwell 
on the affirmation in verse 21, of which Dr. Westcott’s theory would 
compel us to say that every baptized man and woman is sent by 
Christ as ‘ He was sent by the Father.’ Such a proposition, sufficiently 
paradoxical in itself, is in our opinion refuted by the whole tenor of 
the Acts and the Epistles. We say nothing about the traditional 
voice of the Church. ‘The very circumstances -of the text,’ says 
Bishop Andrewes, ‘do evict that the commission was not common to 
all Christians, for all Christians are not so sent’ (Sermons, v. 92). 
Then, how does Dr. Westcott interpret the words which follow? 
He says : 


‘The message of the Gospel is the glad-tidings of sin conquered. To 
apply this to each man severally is the office of the Church, and so of 
each member of the Church. To embrace it personally is to gain abso- 
lution. As we in our different places bring home to the consciences of 
others the import of Christ’s work, so far we set them free from the 
bondage in which they are held. . . . He to whom the word comes can 
appropriate or reject the message of deliverance which we, as Christians, 
are authorized to bear. As he does so, we, speaking in Christ’s name, 
either remove the load by which he is weighed down, or make it more 
oppressive ’ (p. 83). 


He had said before, ‘The power described deals with sin, and not 
with the punishment of sin. In essence, it has nothing to do with 
discipline.’ 

Now, we ask, in all seriousness, is this a fair interpretation of the 
Greek words? “Ay ruwy agijre rag duapriac, agievrat (or apéwvrac) 
avroic’ ay Twwr Kparijre, KeKparnvrac. This is the text. Dr. Westcott’s 
gloss is, When you set forth Christ as a Deliverer from sin, if A accepts 
your declaration and B rejects it, you remove the load from A’s 
conscience and make it heavier on B’s. If our Lord had meant this, 
assuredly He would have expressed this meaning in other words. 
He meant to be understood, we are sure; He knew in what sense 
the phrase ‘to remit sins,’ and therefore in what sense the phrase ‘ to 
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retain sins,’ would be taken by those who heard them. porn this 
gloss to other texts in which the former phrase occurs, as, ‘Thy sins 
are forgiven thee.’ Does ¢his mean, ‘I have presented the idea of 
deliverance from sin to thy conscience, and thou hast welcomed it, 

and so set thyself free?’ Was this what the Jews declared to belong 
to an incommunicable Divine prerogative? Was it this which the 
Son of Man proved Himself by miracle to be competent to perform ? 
We know well that no human absolver, on the ordinary view of the 
absolving power, acts otherwise than as a minister or instrument, 

whereas in the Word Incarnate, as Andrewes says, ‘the power is 
absolute and imperial ;’ but in both cases the usus /oguend? will refer 
the words to a real Divine pardon, not a mere acceptance of relief 
by the conscience. But this is not all. An interpretation is best 
tested by paraphrase. Suppose that to ‘remit’ and to ‘retain sins’ 
mean respectively to suggest deliverance from guilt to one who 
accepts or who declines the suggestion. What will then be the point 
of the dictum : Whoever profit by the opportunity for relieving their 
conscience which I now bid you offer, they do profit by it; whoever 
reject it so as to increase their sense of guilt, they do 50 reject it? 
The antithesis between ‘ye remit’ and ‘they are remitted’ points 
clearly to a correspondence between the act of the envoy and the act 
of the Sovereign ; the latter is toconfirm the former. ‘What you do 
in the matter, I will ratify.’ But according to Dr. Westcott, the whole 
force of ‘remitting’ or ‘retaining’ is exhausted by the effect which 
the announcement of the redemption necessarily has in virtue of the 
disposition of the hearers. They are relieved, or they are weighed 
down, according as they receive or reject the offer; and there is an 
end of it. We must needs say, with all respect to the high office of 
Professor Westcott, and to his own high endowments, that he has 
explained away this solemn passage in a fashion incompatible with 
true exegesis, and only accounted for by the supposition of a strong 
bias against ‘sacerdotalism.’ ‘The difficulty which many have found 
in the recitation of these Divine words by every ordaining bishop has 
arisen out of the conviction that they describe a power too great for 
uninspired men. Apostles, it is granted, might remit and retain sins ; 
but how can ordinary priests? Dr. Westcott’s gloss would certainly 
alleviate these scruples; but if we were to adopt it, we should feel 
bound to agitate for so much, at least, of Liturgical revision as would 
remove the sentence, ‘Whose sins thou dost forgive,’ etc., from the 
Ordinal, and insert it in the latter portion of the Baptismal Service. 
In its present place, Dr. Westcott must surely admit to himself, it is 
most seriously misleading. 

If it be said the bestowal of the Holy Spirit on those who were 
then ‘sent as the Father sent the Son,’ and empowered to remit and 
retain sins, proves that this commission must be in its nature open to 
all Christians, we answer that this bestowal of the Holy Spirit differed 
from the Pentecostal gift : assuming that the fiery tongues descended 
on others besides the Twelve. The preliminary gift looked back to 
that presence of the Holy Spirit which our Lord received when He 
entered on His own ministry. ‘Such as was the consecration of the 
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Master, such was that of the disciples. . . . The gift or office cannot 
be named which belongs to our Lord as the Christ, which He did 
not, in its degree, transfer to His Apostles by the communication of 
that Spirit through which He Himself wrought ; one of course excepted, 
the one great work which none else in the whole world could sustain, 
of being the atoning Sacrifice’ (Newman’s Sermons, ii. 303). So 
Hooker, after quoting from Luke xxiv. 49 a promise of the Holy 
Spirit subsequent to the Easter commission, says ‘ Undoubtedly it 
was some other effect of the Spirit . . . which our Saviour did then 
bestow ;’ and he explains it from the context as a holy and a ghostly 
authority over the souls of men (Z. P. v. 77. 7). 

We can hold that ‘the special duties, privileges, responsibilities, 
of the Christian ministry remain undiminished and undisparaged 
when we recognize the common priesthood of all believers as sharers 
in the life of the risen Lord, and charged to make known that which 
they have experienced’ (Westcott, p. 89), for we trace that ministry 
to Christ’s own appointment ; whereas in his view, if we understand 
him aright, it is a creation of the Christian society. We cannot agree 
with him in thinking that ‘ the greatest danger of the Church at present 
seems to be, not lest we should forget the peculiar functions of the 
ministerial office, but lest we should allow this to supersede the 
general power which it concentrates and represents in the economy of 
hfe.’ To us, the tendencies of the age seem distinctly unfavourable 
to the idea of a real ministry ; the principle of Ordination is widely 
disparaged, the priesthood is even fiercely disowned, the popular 
conception of clerical functions is more and more assimilated to that 
of a moral police, and a Bampton lecturer accounts for the ministry 
on a theory of religious naturalism. As for the duty incumbent on 
all Christians of being witnesses for their Lord and Saviour, of en- 
deavouring to spread His truth, of ‘interpreting to the world the 
lessons of the Passion and of the Resurrection,’ we only wish it were 
more universally recognized; but we would base it, not on a com- 
mission which, naturally interpreted, is ministerial, but on the fact 
of baptism and the vow of loyalty to Christ. 

We have no space, nor, after what we have already said, is it 
necessary to discuss the subsequent commission of Matt. xxvili. 19. 
Dr. Westcott regards it as addressed to the ‘whole congregation of 
believers’ (p. 157); and we suppose that the expression in a later 
chapter, ‘He bids His ménisters proclaim His sovereignty over all 
the nations’ (p. 177), must be regarded as an oversight, perhaps as a 
survival.’ 

It is with unfeigned regret that we have criticized what we believe 
to be a serious flaw in this eminent writer’s exposition of the Paschal 
‘Christophanies ;’ but it has seemed to us a simple duty to do so. 
We have not for a moment forgotten the great debt of gratitude which 
students of the New Testament owe to Dr. Westcott: a debt which 
is increased by the remaining portions of this volume. 
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Concerning Spiritual Gifts. Three Addresses spoken to the Can- 
didates for Holy Orders in the Diocese of Ely, together with a 
Sermon preached on the following Sunday, betore the Service of 
Ordination. By Francis Pacet, M.A., Senior Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford ; Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Ely; and one of Her Majesty’s Preachers at Whitehall. 
(Oxford: Parker & Co., 1881.) 


Mr. Pacer in this little volume gives us a singularly thoughtful and 
refined exposition of the various Spiritual Gifts mentioned by S. Paul 
in 1 Cor. xii. 4-12, considering them as the requisite graces of the 
Priesthood. He points out that they fall naturally into a threefold 
division, in which each class contains three gifts: and he deals 
with the first class, ‘the word of wisdom, the word of knowledge, 
and faith,’ as marking a ‘miraculous enabling and enrichment of a 
man’s true and eternal self ;’ with the second, the ‘ gifts of healing, 
works of miraculous powers, and prophecy,’ as ‘ primarily connected 
with the work of the clergy among such as are already members of 
Christ’s Church ;’ with the third, ‘discerning of spirits, diverse kinds 
of tongues, and the interpretation of tongues,’ as indicating the 
grace necessary for ‘our widest work in our dealings with all our 
fellow-men.’ Mr. Paget enforces with much power and earnestness 
the practical necessity of each and all of these gifts in the work of the 
ministry. We might, but for his disclaimer of anything more than a 
‘tentative’ application, question his explanation of the gifts of the 
third class, which are, he says, ‘diverse acts of one and the same 
enabling grace, the grace of true and spiritual sympathy.’ Allowing 
this, however, we are not sure that, even yet, our clergy need to be 
checked, rather than encouraged, in sympathizing and co-operating 
with the ‘public movements and efforts which lie outside the nar- 
rowest conceptions of the clerical office.’ We hope we are not 
misrepresenting Mr. Paget’s opinion ; it is chiefly the arrangement 
of his third address, the fact that he ends with a warning against 
temerity rather than inaction in such matters, that leaves us with an 
impression that he does not, in general, wish the clergy to be promi- 
nent in sympathy or co-operation with ‘social movements.’ And this, 
we cannot but think, is not a well-timed caution. But we should be 
sorry to imply that our prevailing impression of these addresses is 
one of criticism. On the contrary, they seem to us to present, in 
language of appropriate beauty and refinement, thoughts of great 
delicacy of insight, and at the same time of great depth. But beyond 
this we feel in them something of a very rare quality, viz., a profound 
spiritual earnestness and reality, the marks of a mind full of reverence 
and awe in presence of the responsibilities and privileges of the 
priesthood. ‘This is a quality which must be felt to be understood ; 
but it must have been felt by those who heard these addresses, and 
must have been-most helpful to them at the time of their preparation 
for their solemn calling. It leads Mr. Paget to lay stress on the 
work, not on the result of the work : ‘each one of us,’ he says ina 
striking image, ‘can be at the very utmost only like some mason, 
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who, in the six centuries which passed between the conception and 
the achievement of the great Cathedral of Germany, may have given 
his life to the elaboration of some single detail in that unnumbered 
wealth of ornament, and left to far-off generations the hope of 
wondering at the perfect work.’ A spirit trained to humility and 
loyalty by such thoughts is the right spirit for those who are to share 
in the overpowering work of the ministry, and we are grateful to Mr. 
Paget for giving others the opportunity of profiting by the tone of 
deep reverence in which he speaks of sacred things, and the spiritual 
vocation. 


The New Man and the Eternal Life. By ANDREW JUKES. 
(London: Longmans and Co., 1881.) 

THIs is a commentary on those twelve sayings of our Lord in S. 
John’s Gospel, which He prefaces with the word ‘Amen,’ whether 
singly or repeated. Such as are familiar with the author’s former 
works, entitled Zyes of Genesis and Law of the Offerings in Leviticus, 
will be prepared to find in this volume the same remarkable qualities 
that distinguished them; qualities best described, perhaps, in the 
beautiful verses on Origen in Lyra Afostolica. For it is with Origen 
in his strength, it may also be in his weakness, that Mr. Jukes as a 
theologian shows the strongest affinities, and then with Richard of S. 
Victor among the medizval mystics. The reader need not look for 
textual criticism or literal exegesis, both of them articles of which 
the current supply is if anything in excess of the demand ; but he will 
find, as almost nowhere else, profound devotional reflections teeming 
throughout the whole volume, and often giving unexpected vitality 
of meaning to passages which have been possibly somewhat over- 
looked even by pious and intelligent students of Holy Writ. 

Mr. Jukes holds that the twelve ‘ Amen’ sayings, however dis- 
sociated from each other in the sacred text, and however diverse 
the occasions on which they were severally uttered, really are inti- 
mately connected with each other, and designedly form an orderly 
whole, embodying a progressive course of teaching on the deepest 
mysteries of the faith. In a brief introductory chapter Mr. Jukes 
explains his theory of the Amens. The first ‘ Verily, verily’ (S. 
John i. 51) he views as revealing the Home of the new man, the 
opening of the long shut heavens ; the second (S. John iii. 3, 5), as 
showing the only way to this home, through the new dirth ; the 
third (S. John v. 19-22) declares the /aw of this new life of the new 
man ; the fourth (S. John vi. 26-58) tells us of his meat, the bread 
which comes down from heaven ; the fifth (S. John viii. 31-35) shows 
what is his special /zberty, to be free from sin ; the sixth (S. John viii. 
48-58) declares his wvénity and his right to say ‘I am;’ the seventh 
(S. John x. 1-18) describes his service as the Good Shepherd who 
dies for his sheep ; the eighth (S. John xii. 24-26) more fully opens 
his sacrifice and its results ; the ninth (S. John xiii. 1-32) tells of his 
lowliness and its uses in the cleansing of disciples and the glorifying 
of God; the tenth (S. John xiv. 8-14) shows his g/ory and his 
revelation of God ; the eleventh (S. John xvi. 16-25) shows us his 
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sorrow and joy ; while the twelfth and last (S. John xxi. 15-23) tells 
of his perfecting. 

From this syllabus some slight notion of the mode of treatment 
can be gathered, but it would require copious extracts, for which the 
needful space is not here available, to do adequate justice to Mr, 
Jukes’s manner of handling his subject, which compels admiration 
from the emotional side of a religious nature, even when the harder 
intellect is compelled to charge him with being too fancifully tropo- 
logical in his gloss. 


Onesimus. Memoirs of a Disciple of S. Paul, By the Author of 
Philochristus. (London; Macmillan, 1882.) 


Ir would have been impossible for any one who had read that 
very remarkable book, PAilochristus, to take up another work by the 
same author, and designed to be a sequel to it, without very high 
expectations ; and in our case certainly these expectations were not 
disappointed. There is no falling off in the attraction, we may almost 
say the fascination, of the second part. There is the same charm of 
style, the same power of description, the same deep spirit of piety, 
breathing through the reflections ; but also, we are constrained to 
add, as we might have expected, the same dangerous tendencies. 
Of these more hereafter. The scope of Onesimus is wider than of 
Philochristus. tis an attempt not merely to delineate the social life 
and domestic institutions of the Roman Empire in the first century 
of the Christian era, in which the cruelty, the corruption, and the misery 
of a decaying Heathenism are most vividly portrayed, but also to 
reproduce the doubts and questionings which agitated men’s minds, 
and to exhibit the various superstitions and systems of philosophy 
which Christianity had to encounter. Though, as we are informed, 
the descriptions of these are taken from writers of a somewhat later 
period, yet doubtless the author is justified in assuming ‘that these 
thoughts must have been in the air throughout Asia as early as A.D. 
60, though they did not find expression in extant books till some time 
later.’ The work is thrown into the form of an autobiography, evi- 
dently formed in some degree on the model of the Confessions of S. 
Augustine, and containing many passages net unworthy of the great 
father. 

Onesimus is, of course, the slave of Philemon, to whom we are 
indebted for the Zpistle to Philemon. He tells us that he and his 
twin-brother, Chrestus, having been exposed as babes in the Temple 
of Asclepius at Pergamus, with no mark by which they could be 
recognized but two silver seals inscribed with ‘I love’ and ‘Trust 
me’ respectively, were adopted by a rich lady, who had lost her own 
child, and by her -brought up with every care and attention, and 
well educated, at Lystra. There, when ten years old, he heard the 
Apostle Paul preach, and witnessed his cure of the lame man; and 
words addressed to him by the Apostle when he was brought with 
other children for a blessing—‘ The Lord be unto thee as a Father, 
little one’—made an impression which was never effaced. 

But when sixteen years of age he lost his adopted mother, 
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Ammiane, who had been for years a widow, and then had experience 
of one of the most cruel evils of the system of slavery, both in ancient 
and modern times. He and his brother had never been formally 
enfranchised, and were legally in the position of slaves, and as such 
came into the possession of Nicander, the heir-at-law, a man of brutal 
character, who carried them off with himto Tyana. There they were 
put up for sale, and Onesimus’s violence at the prospect of separation 
from his brother, who was sold to go to Rome, led to his being sent 
away in chains to work at the quarries amidst a gang of the most 
degraded criminals—monsters rather than men. The account of the 
cruel treatment of the slaves in the ‘ergastulum’ is, we are told, 
borrowed from Apuleius, and not imaginary. At the end of two 
years of misery, the death of Nicander led to his release and to his 
being sold to Philemon of Colossz as an amanuensis, for which his 
education had fitted him. 

Philemon was not yet a Christian, but a man of literary tastes and 
an inquiring disposition, whose house was the rendezvous of several 
philosophers. Onesimus, though still a slave, lived on a footing of 
equality with his master, and was admitted to their discussions, in 
which he took much interest. An opportunity is thus given of 
introducing the views of different schools of philosophy. Artemidorus, 
we are told in a note, represents the opinions of Celsus, the sceptical 
opponent of Christianity in the beginning of the second century, and 
the real father of its opponents in the nineteenth. Similarly Nicostratus 
represents Maximus of Tyre ; Oneirocritus, Aristides. After a time 
Onesimus goes with his master to Antioch, and there they are both 
much impressed with what they hear of Christian doctrine, and still 
more with what they see of Christian lives. Meanwhile, in the form 
of a long correspondence with Artemidorus, occupying the third 
part of the fourth book, every argument against the truth of 
Christianity and Christian miracles is urged in the most telling 
manner, in order to dissuade Onesimus from becoming a Christian. 
Though Onesimus wrote much in defence of the Christian teaching, 
yet, as he says of himself— 


‘I was very far from following the Lord, yea and perhaps all the farther 
that I had learned to talk admiringly of Him as of a man on a level 
with Socrates, and Pythagoras, and others. For this kind of admiration 
took up that place in my heart which should have been filled by faith or 
trust, and left no room for them. Nor indeed was I at that time fit to 
come to the Saviour, because my eyes were not yet open to discern my 
own sins so as to desire forgiveness, for the Saviour calls unto himself 
the weary and heavy laden, but I was not yet weary enough, nor felt as 
yet the burden of my sinfulness. . . 

‘I erred in the pride of my heart, because I preferred the wisdom of 
the Greeks to the wisdom of the Lord Jesus. Therefore didst thou, O 
All-Wise, permit me to have my heart’s desire, and to serve the Greek 
Philosophy, and to take that yoke on my neck, that I might prove it 
and know it, whether that service were freedom indeed, and then didst 
Thou make me pass through the dark valley of affliction, and didst suffer 
my wandering steps to stumble and sink in the mire of wickedness, to 
the intent that I might understand at last that the Wisdom of the Greeks, 
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for all the beauty tannin eaniae sound of it, has no power to lift up 
a drowning soul from the deep waters of sin.’ 

From Antioch Onesimus and his master went on to Jerusalem, 
where both were rather repelled by the narrowness of the Jewish 
Christians ; but a longer stay was prevented by the illness of 
Philemon’s wife, and they sailed from Czesarea to Ephesus. On the 
voyage a storm drove them into the Pireus, where they lodged with 
Molon, a rhetorician, and when Philemon returned to Colossz 
Onesimus was left behind for a time to study and improve himself. 
This led to his falling in love with Molon’s daughter, Eucharis, and 
writing to Philemon to ask him to emancipate him, as he had promised 
to do, that he might marry her. Philemon’s reply was a summons 
to return immediately to Colossze, where he found that his master had 
joined the Christians, and objected to his marriage with Eucharis as 
a heathen, but offered to emancipate him on condition of his marry- 
ing a wife whom he had selected for him at Colosse. This Onesimus 
refused, and owing to his master’s conduct in this and other respects, 
conceived a great prejudice against Christianity. The breach with his 
master was increased by the artifices of a fellow-slave, who accused 
him of stealing. The news of the death of Eucharis coming at this 
time so upset him that he attempted to commit suicide, and was only 
saved by his master’s entrance. 

Stung to madness by reproaches which Philemon addressed to him, 
he sprung on him and wounded him with his own s#i/us. He was of 
course immediately seized and put in confinement, but managed to 
escape by night, carrying off his master’s purse with a large sum of 
money. When hiding in the mountains he fell in with a wandering 
priest of Cybele, leader of a troop of dancers. With them he joined 
company, and sank for a time into the lowest stage of riotous and 
unclean living, till they came to Pergamos. ‘There he chanced to 
learn from the priest of Asclepius that some months before his mother 
had come to inquire of him for her twin sons who had been exposed 
many years before, describing them by the tokens which Onesimus and 
his brother Chrestus had had on. This circumstance gave a new turn 
to his thoughts, and roused him for a time from his dissolute life ; 
but before long, haunted by fear of capture by Philemon, he left 
Pergamos and went to Corinth, and thence to Rome, supporting 
himself as a low actor or buffoon. 

It was thus that he fell in with the Apostle Paul, whom he 
recognized in his prison as the man who had blessed him in his child- 
hood at Lystra. Though he endeavoured to harden his heart, he 
could not resist his influence. ‘There seemed a spell on him which 
led him against his intentions to go and listen to the Apostle’s preach- 
ing at the house of: Tryphena and Tryphosa, when he was converted 
and passed from darkness to light. After his baptism he returned to 
Colossz to Philemon, and was received by him as a brother, and 
before long appointed to labour with him in the ministry. 

Once again he goes to Rome, hearing that S. Paul was under 
sentence of death (S. Peter having been executed), that he might see 
him before he died. With some difficulty he finds him in one of 
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the dungeons of the Palace, more dead than alive from the treat- 
ment which he had received. But the Apostle, revived by the food 
which Onesimus had brought, is able to converse with him, and to 
tell him the story of his life. Then, as the time drew near for his 
execution, the Apostle says to Onesimus : ‘Now, my son, because 
the time is short, let us make haste to be with Christ a while, and 
with all the company of the Saints, both the blessed ones that have 
gone to rest before us and those that have remained below.’ 

‘ Then ’—Onesimus continues—‘ he took of the bread and wine 
which I had brought, and when he had broken and blessed, we 
ate and drank, and the Apostle called on the Lord in prayer,’ and 
afterwards bade him farewell. 

In the eighth book Onesimus takes up his history again, some 
time after the destruction of Jerusalem. He relates how he had 
been to Britain to see Philochristus, in order to hear tidings of 
his mother from a former nurse, a slave in the household of Pomponia. 
Seven years he remained with Philochristus in Britain, and then 
returned in the time of Domitian’s persecution to take the place of 
the martyred Bishop of Czsarea. Two years after, having gone to 
Smyrna, he was there seized by the Proconsul, and cast into a dungeon, 
and thrown to the wild beasts together with Trophimus. The nar- 
rative of this martyrdom is taken from that of S. Perpetua. It will 
be clear from this mere outline of the autobiography, that the author 
has a wide scope for the exercise of his powers of description and 
delineation of character. It is no easy matter to clothe the dry bones 
of a bygone age with real flesh and blood, and to bring the living 
characters before our eyes. We think that even in a field where 
John Mason Neale, Cardinal Newman, and others of equal note, have 
tried their hand, the writer of Oxestmus is by no means the least 
successful. He is thoroughly familiar with the history and literature 
of the period which he treats, and succeeds in giving his readers an 
insight into the spirit of the times without any pedantic display of 
learning. 

But the question that immediately concerns us is this—What is 
the end which the author proposes to himself? Is it merely to give 
us a vivid picture of the doubts and questionings of the first century, 
or has he throughout an eye to the nineteenth? And if the latter, 
what are the views which he is anxious to promote? What is his own 
theological standpoint ? We may say at once, that, very reluctantly 
and after much careful consideration, we have come to the conclusion 
that the object of the book, very consistently pursued, is to eliminate 
the supernatural element from the Gospel narrative as regards miracles 
and prophecies, or at any rate to minimize it. On our first reading, 
at least till we came to the eighth book, we were disposed to take a 
more favourable view, and to hope that the writer of Philochristus 
was working his way to a more definite belief. 

There are many passages which favour such a view, which it is only 
fair to quote,—showing, if words mean anything, an acknowledgment 
of our Lord’s Divinity and of the Resurrection. Of course in a work 
of this kind, where different opinions are represented as held by 
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different speakers, it is important to know with which of the ‘ dramatis 
persone’ the writer is to be identified. One naturally assumes that 
it is with Onesimus himself, especially when Onesimus adopts the 
opinions of S. Paul or of Philochristus. 

This is what he says of Philochristus :—‘In all his discourses 
he spoke of the Lord Jesus as being verily a man in all points, sin only 
excepted—subject, as men are subject, to both pain and death, but 
none the less as being the Beginning and Goal of human life, the 
Eternal love of God, spiritually begotten of God before the foundation 
of the world.’ And of S. Paul’s teaching :—*‘ In all his doctrine he 
made mention of the Resurrection of the Lord Jesus as being the 
foundation of the whole Gospel, and the seal of its truth.’ ‘Strive 
thou earnestly to keep pure and undefiled that truth which is the 
source and foundation of the rest, that Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of 
God, hath manifested to us the love of the Father through Himself, 
and that he, having verily risen from the dead, reigneth in Heaven, 
and helps his Saints on earth’ (p. 253). And again in his own 
person. ‘Between these two errors—some denying that the Lord 
Jesus was Divine, and others denying that he was human—the Church 
was marvellously guided by the hand of the Lord to hold fast the 
true belief, namely, that he was both human and divine.’ ‘Thus by 
the Spirit it was revealed even to the simplest and meanest of the 
brethren that in Christ Jesus God and man are joined together.’ 

It is painful, after such language, to have to suggest any doubt as 
to the writer’s belief ‘in the literal resurrection of the human body of 
Jesus,’ ‘a denial of which,’ as Canon Liddon observes, ‘ involves 
nothing less than an absolute and total rejection of Christianity.’ 
This certainly was the case with PAdlochristus, and it is the impression 
left on our mind by the general tenor of the language used, that he 
considers the appearances of our Lord after his resurrection to have 
been rather of the nature of phantasms presented to the minds of 
impressionable women in a state bordering on ecstasy. 

Assuming his belief in the literal reality of the Resurrection, it is 
difficult to understand his evident desire to get rid as much as pos- 
sible of the miraculous element from the Gospel ; for, as Dr. Liddon 
has said, ‘If the Resurrection be admitted as a fact, it is puerile to 
object to the other miracles of Jesus.’ It is not our province, how- 
ever, to defend his logical consistency, but it is quite clear that the 
tendency of all he writes is to raise a suspicion that the miracles 
recorded in our present Gospels did not for the most part form a 
portion of the original record, but were subsequent additions to gratify 
the appetite for the marvellous. The words attributed to Artemidorus 
seem to express his own view (p. 95) :— 


‘It is beyond all question that in a few years, if not already, the 
believers in this new faith will have clothed or embellished the life of 
their leader with all manner of wonders, which in itself it had not. And 
already I discern this process of clothing in the beginning and first 
endeavour. For whereas your Lucius preaches about the Star of Judah 
shining, and the preparing a table in the wilderness, and the stilling of 
the storm by Him whose path is on the deep waters, and the testimony of 
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Moses and Elias on the right hand and on theleft of Christus, and the giving 
of the bread of life, and the living water, I doubt not but that these and 
many other figures and metaphors either are, or speedily will be, so 
interlaced with the tradition of the life of Christus, that his followers will 
soon believe that he did really and actually walk upon the waves, and 
bestow upon them miraculous water, and wine, and bread; yea, and that 
a special star shone forth at his birth, and that Moses and Elias did really 
appear on his right hand and left, bearing testimony to him, and a thousand 
other portents.’ 





Onesimus, in answer to his question concerning the wonders 
said to have been wrought by Christus, replies :— 
‘That in the Tradition almost all the works are works of healing, and 
all to be explained according to nature, saving some four or five, and 
these four or five seem to me to have arisen from figures of speech, or 
prophecies, or hyperbole. For example, the tradition contains already 
that story of the casting out of the swine from the demoniac, whereof you 
wrote to me, but diversely reported, some saying that it happened at a 
placed called Gerasa, but others at Gadara.’ 


Of the Transfiguration and voice at our Lord’s baptism he says :-— 
‘I know not whether it is not fitter to set it down as a vision or 
waking dream than as an error springing from a figure of speech.’ 
Of the stilling of the storm, he cannot say whether it has sprung from 
metaphor misunderstood, or from some phantasm apparent to the 
fishermen. The two feedings of the multitude he judges to have 
sprung altogether from metaphor ; the cursing and withering of the 
barren fig-tree to have been a misconstruing by the Christians of the 
parable of the barren fig-tree. Again he says—‘ Whereas the ancient 
books of the Jews contain two accounts how prophets raised up them 
that were dead, the Tradition has no such relation, except concerning 
a little child who had but a few minutes been pronounced dead, and 
in whom doubtless the life was not extinct.’ And he goes on to relate 
how, in an argument with Jews who maintained the superiority of 
Elisha’s miracle, a Christian made shift to reply that it was reported 
at Ephesus that Christus had raised up a man that was dead and 
carried out to burial, to which the Jew rejoined that if Christus had 
been greater than Elisha, he would have gone beyond this and raised 
up one that had been dead and buried three or four days. The 
Christians were disturbed that they had no relation to bring forward of 
one raised after being some days buried, but Onesimus adds, ‘ Methinks 
before many years some such tradition as this is likely to find a place 
in the traditions of the sect.’ 

Here then we have a theory of the gevesis of miracles or myths. 
It may be said that these are not the views of the writer ; but some 
additional light is thrown on the subject by a note (p. 309) i in which, 
for further information on the nature of the Zrad?tion mentioned by 
Onesimus, we are referred to an article on the Gospels in the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

We turn to the article, and we find such passages as the foliow- 
ing :— 

‘The first two supernatural narratives peculiar to S. Luke suggest to 
many minds a symbolical interpretation, and raise the question whether 
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they, and possibly some of the other miracles, may be emblematic rather 
than historical. Luke's other principal miracle is also considered by 
many to have arisen from metaphor misunderstood. 

‘Many will be so far influenced by the extraordinary beauty of the 
story (of the widow’s son at Nain), and perhaps by the fact that the 
custom of early burial among the Jews might reduce this, like the case of 
Jairus’ daughter, to the level of a¢zral though marvellous events, as to 
believe that we have in it not legend, but history.’ 


And with reference to the casting out the Legion of Devils— 
‘It has been suggested that this extremely difficult narrative may 
have arisen from a misunderstanding of the phenomena of possession. ! 
But it is perhaps more likely that the variation in the name of the 
place points to some misunderstanding as to the origin of the story.’ 

We do not think we are doing injustice to the author in assuming 
that Onesimus throughout expresses his own sentiments. The general 
tendency of the whole of the eighth book is to throw doubt on the 
Gospel narrative, outside what he calls the Tradition, or the matter 
common to the three Synoptic Gospels (p. 272). For instance, 
Onesimus coming back to Rome after seven years’ absence in Britain, 
finds that the beliefs of which he had written to Artemidorus as being 
currently reported among the faithful, but not yet added to the Tra- 
dition, were accepted by all. He borrows copies of the three Gospels, 
and finds least addition of wonders and other doubtful matters in the 
Gospel said by most to have been written according to the teaching 
of Marcus, ‘only in some two or three passages figures of speech 
appeared to have been interpreted according to the letter.’ ‘ But 
the other two books, though they contained most excellent traditions, 
very full and ample, of certain words of the Lord, had added supple- 
ments touching the birth of the Lord Jesus and his childhood and 
youth, and also concerning his manifestations after his rising from the 
dead, which were not known to me.’ So he writes to Philochristus in 
Britain, asking his judgment on the three books which he sends him. 
Philochristus replies in words full of significance :—‘They contain 
relations of certain matters whereof I neither saw nor heard aught 
while I followed the Lord Jesus in Galilee; nor have I heard ought 
of them from the disciples, nor from the Lord’s brethren, nor from the 
Mother of the Lord. Nevertheless it is possible that they may have 
been revealed to the disciples after my coming to this island ;’ and 
he counsels him to go to Ephesus and question John, the disciple of 
the Lord. ‘For if neither he nor I know aught of these new tradi- 
tions, then it is likely that they are of according to truth; but if he 
consent unto them, then they are without doubt true.’ But supposing 
he could not learn from S. John, he was not to be troubled overmuch. 


‘ The exact truth, it may be, thou shalt never find out in this life, but 
thy duty to thy brethren thou canst certainly find out. I say not that 
thou in thy doctrine and preaching should teach or even assent to these 
new traditions ; but what I say is this, that if the worship of the Lord 
Jesus be enwrapped (among the unlearned) in some integument of 
doubtful tradition which commendeth itself to the brethren because they 


1 Compare the Letter of Artemidorus, p. 97. 
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cannot sant believe that he worked mightily in the Spirit unless they 
also believe that he wrought mighty works according to the flesh, then I 
say it needeth not, nor is fit, that thou shouldest spend thy time in rend- 
ing this integument asunder, but rather that thou shouldest labour to 
teach the main truth. 

‘But thou sayest that “a time may come when these traditions shall 
be found to be false, and then the common people finding a part of the 
tradition of the acts of the Lord to be false, will cast aside the whole as 
a mere fable.” Well and wisely is this said; yet have I faith in truth, and 
whensoever the danger whereot thou speakest shall press upon the Church, 
then I doubt not but the Lord, who is also the truth, shall raise up teachers 
that have skill to sift the true from the false.’ 


Onesimus is prevented for two years from going to S. John, but 
then ‘craving after certainty concerning the additions to the Tradi- 
tion’ he sets out to see the Apostle, who is still alive, but on his way 
he suffers martyrdom at Smyrna, and consequently no certainty is to 
be obtained, and so the matter is left with a decided presumption 
against the truth of the larger part of the Gospel narrative and an 
explaining away of the supernatural element even in that portion. 

The author evidently considers that he is one of the ‘ teachers 
raised up with skill to sift the true from the false,’ with the honest 
conviction (as we fully admit) that by surrendering the miraculous 
element in the Gospels he shall save the rest. Vain delusion ! 

We have exhausted our limits, but feel bound to strengthen the 
position we have taken, by referring to his method of dealing with 
the conversion of S. Paul in a narrative purporting to be given by 
the Apostle himself to Onesimus. To us his whole conception of the 
character of Saul before his conversion—as one struggling against 
conviction and trying to stifle the voice of conscience—seems utterly 
inconsistent with the Apostle’s account of himself; but, be this as it 
may, what we chiefly complain of is the evident desire in all the 
imaginary details to lead up, so to speak, to his conversion, so as to 
make this but the last of a series of impressions on Saul’s mind, and 
as much as possible get rid of its objective reality. 

These are the words which he puts into the mouth of the Apostle 
after describing his conflicts of mind :— 


‘ We journeyed slowly, for the burden of the Lord was grievous upon 
me, and my eyes, which were infirm by nature, were now more than ever 
dimmed and dazzled, so that I could scarcely endure the light of day. 
Likewise by night evil dreams departed not from me. Now also me- 
thought I began to hear a strange voice, yet as it were in my heart and 
not in my ears, accusing me as if some one reasoned with me ; accusing 
me that I had slain Stephanus without cause. .. . 

‘By this time we were come unawares within sight of Damascus ; 
and I looking afar off upon the pleasant gardens that encompassed the 
city, rejoiced greatly, because here, I said, I shall have rest from my 
weariness, and here these voices of Satan will cease from troubling me. 
But even as I spake thus within my soul, the Voice came to me much 
louder than before, and not once but many times: “ Wilt thou yet con- 
tinue this course of blood? Wilt thou again shed innocent blood ? 
Wilt thou yet kick against the goad of the truth?” Then I made 
answer, “Yes, I will continue ;” and these words I repeated again and 
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again. Then suddenly the hand of the Lord fell on me, my body seem- 
ing on fire as well as my soul, and my eyes not knowing whither to turn 
for pain, and at last I could no longer contain myself for the sore agony 
of my doubting, but said aloud (yet not so that my companions could 
hear), “If now that deceiver Stephanus were no deceiver, if’—and 
behold I looked up to heaven as Stephanus had looked, and lo, a bright- 
ness indeed, as of the glory of God ; and a voice no longer in my soul 
but in my ears also penetrating to my soul, and saying, “Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me?” Then I fell upon my face, knowing who it 
was that spoke, yet constrained to ask as though I knew not, and I 
said, “ Who art thou, Lord?” And he said, “I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest,”’ &c., &c. 


We may observe that all mention of S. Paul’s companions is care- 
fully omitted, and a stress is laid on the state of his eyes defore he 
saw the light from heaven. So in the subsequent account of the 
visit of Ananias, instead of his sight being at once restored, as we 
are told in the Acts, we read, ‘ presently I began to see a /ittle, and 
in no very long space I was made whole and received my sight as 
before.’ 

The evident animus, as we have said, of the whole, is to minimize 
the supernatural element without positively denying it. 

Here we must take our leave of Onestmus, and we can only 
express our regret that a work so full of interest, so devout in tone, 
should yet be, rather in the impression which it is calculated to leave, 
than in its direct teaching, of so dangerous a character as tending to 
destroy all belief in supernatural religion. 


BooKs ON THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 

1. Should the Revised New Testament be Authorized? By Sir EoMUND 
Beckett, Bart., LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S., Chancellor and Vicar- 
General of York. (London: John Murray, 1882.) 

2. The Quarterly Review, No. 305. (London; John Murray.) 

3. Ely Lectures on the Revised Version of the New Testament, with an 
Appendix containing the Chief Textual Changes. By B. H. 
Kennepy, D.D., Canon of Ely, and Hon. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. (London: Richard Bentley and Son, 1882.) 

4. 4 Word on the Revised Version of the New Testament. By the 
Rev. W. G. Humpnry, B.D. (London: S.P.C.K., 1881.) 

5. Ottum Norvicense. Pars Tertia. Notes on Select Passages of the 
Greek Testament, chiefly with reference to Recent English Ver- 
sions. By FREDERICK FIELD, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (Oxford, 1881.) 

1. StR EpMunND BEcKEtTT?’s book ‘is not meant for a general review 

of the Revised Version, but only for an examination of its claim to 

be authorized for public use.’ He acknowledges ‘its value as a 

commentary of a particular kind,’ but maintains that ‘the enormous 

number of alterations which convict themselves of being unnecessary, 
since everybody can see that they involve no change of meaning,’ and 
the fact that the Revisers ‘have hardly ever changed a sentence without 
spoiling its English, sometimes by the smallest touch or transpesition 
of a word and still more by the larger alterations,’ are entirely fatal 
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to its claim to be authorized for public use in our churches. - In order 
to prove his point he selects for detailed criticism S. Matthew’s 
Gospel, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse, and goes 
through them— 


‘noticing the alterations which seem material enough for special criti- 
cism, but necessarily passing by a multitude of others which only fall 
under the general remark that they are unnecessary on the face of them, 
as they involve no difference of sense, and spoil the old version for 
nothing except the abstract satisfaction of construing a few Greek words 
more literally or more uniformly.’ 


The fullest criticism of the Revised Version is most desirable, and 
the method adopted is reasonable. But the criticisms are of the most 
hasty and shallow description, as we shall proceed to show. Sir 
Edmund Beckett ‘ does not pretend to be much of a scholar,’ and is 
‘only furbishing up a rusty old sword for this easy job.’ If he had 
had the decency to treat the ‘job’ of criticizing the work of a body 
of the best Greek scholars and divines in the country with common 
respect, he would at least have deserved a patient hearing. Any 
individual is entitled to his own opinion as to whether the reasons 
for change in any given case were adequate or inadequate ; but he 
is not entitled to assert that there is no reason for change when a 
moment’s reflection and the use of a concordance would have shown 
the reasons which actuated the Revisers. 

We proceed to examine a few specimens of his criticism, in order 
to show their superficial character. First, let us consider one of his 
examples of ‘spoiled rhythm :’— 

‘ Matt. i. 23.—‘‘ Which is, being interpreted, God with us,” instead of 
“which being interpreted is, God with us,” illustrates the capacity of the 
Revisers for spoiling sentences with the smallest possible exertion, and for 
no visible object. Here the mere transposition of that little “is” makes 
all the difference between a lively, solemn, and harmonious sentence, and 
one as flat, inharmonious and pedantic as a modern Act of Parliament or 
the Revisers’ preface. It is also a minor defect that it requires attention 
to the stops on each side of “being interpreted” to avoid reading it as 
“being in course of interpretation.” ’ 


We shall not presume to arbitrate between the relative merits of 
the two renderings. We merely wish to point out that the Act of Par- 
liament English and obnoxious commas are really due to the trans- 
lators of 1611, who are generally supposed to have been masters of 
English style. The phrase occurs in five other passages only (Mark 
v. 41; xv. 22, 34; Johni. 41 ; Acts iv. 36), and in all of them the 
rendering of 1611 1s, ‘which, being interpreted, is.’ The Revisers 
therefore were merely assimilating the rendering in S. Matthew to the 
usage of the Authorized Version elsewhere, and if wrong, may be 
pardoned for having been misled by its authority. 

Next let us examine one of Sir Edmund Beckett’s instances of 
‘unnecessary change.’ 

‘S. Matt. iii. 3, 4.—Why is “‘ make ye ready the way of the Lord” 
any better than “ prepare ye the way of the Lord”? Can they pre- 
tend that such a change was necessary to correct any plain and clear 
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error?’ If he had taken the trouble to turn to the parallel passage 
in S. Mark i. 2, 3, he would have found that the Revisers had to find 
some way of representing two different Greek words for ‘ prepare,’ a 
distinction causelessly obliterated by the Authorized Version ; and if 
he had further turned to S. Luke i. 17, he would have found words 
expressing the distinction already used in the Authorized Version. 
The change, far from being unnecessary, is absolutely demanded by 
the most moderate degree of faithfulness to the original, and brings 
out an interesting coincidence between the words in which the 
Baptist’s mission was described by the angel to Zacharias, and the 
prophetic language in which his mission was foretold. It is not 
without interest to notice that the Revisers have here restored the 
rendering of Wiclif. 

We pass on to consider one or two of the cases which are adduced 
to prove the Revisers’ violation of English idiom. The use of the 
article in ‘ ¢he sower went forth to sow’ (Matt. xiii. 3, 7) is condemned 
as un-English. Here, it is true, Sir Edmund Beckett can quote the 
weighty support of the Bishop of Lincoln. But surely a rendering 
which stands in Tyndale and in the Great Bible can hardly be con- 
demned as bad English. In English, no less than in Greek, the 
article may serve to define and individualize the sower who is pictured 
in the parable, though no doubt an ordinary writer of English would 
not employ the article in such a case. 

Again, on the rendering, ‘When Herod’s birthday came, the 
daughter of Herodias danced én the midst’ (Matt. xiv. 7), his com- 
ment is :— 

‘Would any human being say that in English, except a small boy in 
a school-room? . . . Perhaps the Authorized Version might as well have 
said “before them a//,” but that is no excuse for substituting such a piece 
of bald and ugly literalism as “dancing in the midst,” not even “of 
them,” which would have been rather more tolerable.’ 


Perhaps the phrase is a somewhat bald one, but the Revisers can 
scarcely be severely blamed for using it when it is employed more 
than once in the Authorized Version as a rendering of the same 
Greek words (S. John viii. 3, 9, cp. xx. 19, 26). 

We must trouble our readers with one more example of this 
superficial style of criticism. ‘S. Matt. xxvii. 50.—They alter 
“vielded up the ghost” (Authorized Version) to “yielded up his 
spirit,” ro mvevpa. The words mean absolutely the same (in this 
sense), but one is good old idiomatic English still in use ; the other 
a thing never said by any human being.’ For our own part we can- 
not see why ‘ yielded up his spirit’ is not at least as good English as 
‘yielded up the ghost,’ an expression which no modern writer would 
think of using ; and the new rendering brings out the striking con- 
nexion between the Lorp’s cry recorded by S. Luke, ‘ Father, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit,’ and the language used by S. 
Matthew and S. John to describe His death. Surely the words 
employed by these Evangelists (agijxe ro rvevppa—maptdwke TO rvevpa) 
were deliberately chosen to express His voluntary yielding up of that 
spirit which He had just commended to His Father’s charge. Yet 
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the link of connexion is invisible to the reader of the Authorized 
Version, and, if the Revisers’ change is condemned, must remain so. 

These are fair samples of the random and hasty character of the 
criticisms contained in this work. We should not have thought it 
worth while to comment on them at length, did we not feel strongly 
the importance of a fair hearing being given to the Revised Version, 
and did we not fear that readers who cannot check Sir Edmund 
Beckett’s statements by constant and careful reference to the original 
Greek, might be misled by the dogmatic tone of authority with which 
he writes. Some of his criticisms no doubt have strong arguments 
in their favour ; but we wish to make it clear to our readers that his 
assertions that rhythm is bad, that idiom is un-English, or that altera- 
tions are causeless, must never be accepted without careful scrutiny 
and verification. 

2. The Quarterly Reviewer is much at one with Sir Edmund 
Beckett in his general estimate of the merits of the Revised Version. 
His critical sword is not so rusty ; but he deals his blows wildly, and 
not a few of them strike the air. The Revisers, he thinks, have 
ostentatiously set at defiance the principle of introducing as few 
alterations as possible, and have made a vast multitude of unneces- 
sary changes. He admits ‘the duty of rendering identical expressions 
in strictly parallel places of the Gospels by strictly identical language,’ 
but differs from the principle of adopting a uniform rendering for 
the same word wherever it occurs. We are aware that the principle 
of variety of rendering has been vigorously. defended by able 
authorities, and it is possible that the opposite principle of uniformity 
has sometimes been carried to excess in the Revised Version ; yet 
we cannot but think that in the translation of a book, every word of 
which we desire to study with minute attention, it is of primary im- 
portance to preserve the distinctions of the original wherever it can be 
done. Why, for example—to take one of the changes most strongly 
objected to, and most justly objected to if rhythm is the paramount 
consideration—should Omnipotent take the place of A/mighty in one 
isolated passage (Rev. xix.6)? [avroxpdrwp is a word characteristic 
of the Apocalypse, and in all the other passages where it occurs, as 
well as in the Nicene Creed, it is translated A/mighty. Yet this is 
one of the changes condemned by the Reviewer and Sir Edmund 
Beckett as unnecessary. Many, perhaps, will sympathize with the 
Reviewer's charge against the Revisers of ‘ offensive pedantry’ in the 
rendering of the tenses. Possibly they have been over-bold ; but 
we believe that time and familiarity will reconcile us to many render- 
ings which now seem hopelessly harsh. The question is not solely 
one of English idiom. The Greek language makes fine distinctions, 
often of high theological significance, which English is not accus- 
tomed to do. Is it impossible for us to learn to make those distinc- 
tions? For example, in S, John xvii. 4 /, the aorists are not merely 
synonymous with perfects. They have a special and forcible meaning. 
Must we be content to leave this unsuggested to the English reader ? 
Or, to take another case, the Reviewer may call it ‘pedantry to 
thrust in / have believed’ in S, John xi. 27 ; but the perfect tense is 
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believe but J have believed. 


Professors Westcott and Hort. ‘The new Greek text,’ 


and Hort.’ The substantial trustworthiness of their 


only, but by the best textual critics of the century, 


differ from the textual decisions of the English company. 


letter to Dr. Scrivener, and appendices. One of these, 


textual corrections, will be useful to the English reader. 


blamed, but the Professor’s arguments are very weighty 


balance the loss. 


series of selected passages. 


which they relate.’ Part of the work is taken up with ‘a 


April 


not identical in meaning with the present used in the Lord’s question 
in the previous verse. Martha is unable as yet to answer the Lord’s 
question with a full affirmative, but rests on the faith she had already 
gained in past days, and still held fast, and therefore says not 7 


The Reviewer repeatedly returns to the attack on the Revisers’ 
readings, and again lays the blame of misleading the Revisers on 


he says, ‘is 


in the main a reproduction of the recent labours of Drs. Westcott 


results has 


already been maintained in the pages of this Review ; but it may be 
worth while to point out here that by far the majority of the Re- 
visers’ readings are those adopted, not by Drs. Westcott and Hort 


Lachmann, 


Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; that the Revisers were certainly not 
actuated by any slavish adherence to the Professor’s text, 
tains many readings not recognized at all, and many which are only 
given as marginal alternatives, in the Revised Version ; and that the 
American Revisers, who discussed the questions independently, rarely 


which con- 


3. Dr. Kennedy’s volume contains three sermons preached in Ely 
Cathedral last July, the first of them having been also preached before 
the University of Cambridge in January 1861, with an introductory 


which gives 


(in English) the chief alterations in the Revised Version, due to 


In common 


with Mr. Humphry’s tract, the book possesses the special interest of 
lifting a corner of the veil, and giving us a glimpse of the Revisers at 
their work, and the reasons of one of their number for dissenting 
from the decision of the majority in certain cases. We wish space 
allowed us to quote the Professor’s defence of the Revisers for restoring 
Tyndale’s rendering ‘ /ove’ in 1 Cor. xiii., in place of ‘ charity,’ which 
the Authorized Version apparently took from the Vulgate, or its 
daughter, the Rhenish Version. The change has been severely 


; and when 


the novelty has worn off, the gain may very probably be felt to over- 


4. Of Mr. Humphry’s tract we need say no more than heartily to 
commend it to those of our readers who have not already seen it, as 
an excellent exposition, in brief compass, of the Revisers’ principles, 
with illustrative comments explaining the reasons for change in a 


5. We have reserved Dr. Field’s work to the last, because it is not 
merely a criticism of the Revised Version, but, in the words of the 
i preface, ‘the author’s contribution to the common stock of mate- 
rials for the right understanding of that part of the Word of God to 


comparison 


of the venerable Authorized Version with its more modern com- 
petitors ;’ the remainder is of a more miscellaneous character. Its 
distinctive feature is the illustration of the language of the New Tes- 
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tament from classical sources. The whole deserves careful study. 
Dr. Field’s argument against the marginal alternative ‘ Moreh, a 
Hebrew expression of condemnation,’ in S. Matt. v. 22, is conclusive. 
It ought never to have found a place even in the margin. The ex- 
haustive note on rj rpiry ijépg, in S. Matt. xvi. 12, is admirable. 
But it is needless to select instances ; the whole book is full of ripe 
scholarship and sound learning, which command our respect even 
where we cannot agree with the writer’s conclusions. The more we 
have of such criticism on the Revised Version the better. Octoge- 
narian as he is, the vigour of Dr. Field’s mind is unabated. 

It will not be out of place to conclude this series of notices by a 
few words on the position and prospects of the Revised Version 
generally. Much of the criticism in books and reviews has failed to 
appreciate the difficulty of the Revisers’ task, and fastening upon the 
blemishes and imperfections of their work, real or imaginary, has 
ignored its merits. The ‘irresponsible reviewer’ seems moreover to 
assume that the majority of the Revisers fold their hands over the 
completed work in self-satisfied complacency. Mr. Humphry speaks 
much to the point when he says, in words quoted with hearty approval 
by Dr. Kennedy :— 

‘You will readily believe that neither I nor any of my colleagues is 
able to stand up for the revision as the product of absolute wisdom. 
Each of us, times without number, has been outvoted by a “ tyrant ma- 
jority.” There is no sentence in our preface which had our more hearty 
approval than that which confesses to the existence-of blemishes, imper- 
fections, failures ; though if each of us had made out a list of such blots, 
no two of the lists, probably, would have been found to agree. It cannot 
be otherwise where many minds are discussing the multifarious details of 
a long and difficult work, though the advantages arising from their joint 
counsel greatly outweigh the drawbacks’ (p. 21). 


But what answer is to be given to Sir Edmund Beckett’s question, 
‘Should the Revised Version be authorized?’ We entirely agree 
with Dr. Field when he says :— 


‘ A new version of the Bible for the use of students who could follow 
the original tongues might safely be left to the ordinary purveyors of sacred 
literature, and to private speculation. The solemn acceptance of the com- 
pleted work by the English-speaking portion of the Church of Christ, its 
authorized introduction into the reading-desk and pulpit, its ascendency 
in our schools, families, and closets, is the sole worthy aim, the dignus 
vindice nodus, which should gather so large an assembly of scholars and 
divines, for ten or fifteen years at stated intervals, round the table of the 
Jerusalem Chamber, to compare together the results of so many hours of 
laborious investigation, conducted in their respective studies at home’ 
(p. iii). 

But it is quite premature to talk of authorization at present, and 
not less premature to talk of the absolute impossibility of authorizing 
such a book as the Revised New Testament. Before the question 
of authorization can be fairly entertained the Old Testament must be 
published, and that is not likely to be ready for one, two, or possibly 
three years. Then the difficult question must be faced, whether any 
alterations are needed for the sake of uniformity in the complete work. 
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‘I venture to ask those who are the proper persons,’ writes Dr. 
Kennedy, ‘ to consider and decide whether, after the interval of a year, 
within which time criticism at home and abroad may have said its last 
word, the Revising Company might not usefully be invited to meet again, 
and while they review their reviewers, to review themselves by such light 
as would have been gained. To what steps such a review might lead, I 
do not presume, as a single member, to suggest.’ 


Whether such a reopening of questions already decided after 
mature deliberation is possible or desirable may be doubted ; but in 
any case it should not be attempted until the revised Bible is in our 
hands as a whole. We share Dr. Field’s confidence when he says, 
after mentioning some of the objections brought against the Revised 
Version : ‘Von nostrum est tantas componere lites ; but that they will 
be composed, and that the final result will be, in conjunction with the 
revised Hebrew Scriptures, a work worthy to take its place as the 
English Bible of the future, we have no doubt’ (p. v.) ; and we agree 
with Dr. Kennedy that— 


‘A heavy responsibility would rest somewhere if the present great 
opportunity should be frittered away instead cf being improved to the 
utmost ; if Bibles and liturgies containing proved corruptions and errors 
in important passages were long left to circulate among Christian people, 
as representing the pure Word of God. To many minds this would seem 
to be a shame and a scandal’ (p. xvii.). 


Let the Revised New Testament be studied in private, let it be 
used as the basis of commentaries, let it be freely quoted in the pulpit, 
for the next few years. ‘Time will show if it can make its way, not by 
Act of Parliament, but by its own intrinsic excellence. Those who 
have been familiar with the words of the Authorized Version, if only 
for a space of fifteen or twenty years—how much more those who 
have stored them in their memories for half a century and longer— 
cannot be expected to feel affection for this stranger, with whom they 
have not yet had twelve months’ acquaintance ; but its claims to their 
respect are weighty, and we believe that respect will slowly but surely 
ripen into affection as they come to recognize its substantial value. 

‘I repudiate the notion,’ wrote the Bishop of Durham, when the work 
of Revision had only just been commenced,.‘ that it is the business of a 
translator, when he is dealing with the Bible, to z#zprove the style of his 
author, having before my eyes the warning examples of the past, and be- 
lieving that all such attempts will end in discomfiture. Is it not one great 
merit of our English Version, regarded as a literary work, that it has 
naturalized in our language the magnificent Hebraisms of the original ?’? 


Is it chimerical to hope that the Revised Version may naturalize 
among us something of the exacter methods of expression, some- 
thing of the finer distinctions of thought, in which the Greek 
language is unrivalled, and which are better appreciated by the 
scholarship of the nineteenth century than by that of the sixteenth ? 
We cannot agree with the antiquated type of scholarship which 
assumes that Evangelists and Apostles used tenses and prepositions 


1 On a Fresh Revision of the New Testament. Preface to the second 
edition, p. xiii. 
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and articles and conjunctions without regard to their proper meaning ; 
nor can we think that it is impossible, or at any rate not worth while, 
to reproduce that meaning in English. But that meaning will not 
always be at once intelligible. Familiar words are sad tyrants ; and 
many readers think the sense which they have been accustomed to 
attach to the well-known words of the Authorized Version is the true 
sense, and stigmatize changes as meaningless, when the fault lies 
with themselves for not appreciating the new and truer meaning 
brought out by some apparently trivial alteration. 

We will conclude by quoting once more the words of the Bishop 
of Durham, written more than ten years ago. The first part of his 
anticipation has been realized : we believe that the rest is destined 
to be realized also :— 

‘Let us suppose that the revision, which we are about to undertake, 
is successfully accomplished. How are we to deal with it? If the 
work commends itself at once to all or to a large majority as superior to 
the present version, then let it by all means be substituted by some 
formal authorization. But this is quite too much to expect. Though 
S. Jerome’s Revision was incomparably better than the Old Latin, 
though the superiority of our received English Version to its predecessors 
is allowed on all hands, no such instantaneous welcome was afforded to 
either. They had to run the gauntlet of adverse criticism ; they fought 
their way to acceptance inch by inch. I suppose that no one who takes 
part in this new revision is so sanguine as to hope that his work will be 
more tenderly treated. This being so, it does not seem to be necessary, 
and it is perhaps not even advisable, that the new Revised Version, if suc- 
cessfully completed, should at once authoritatively displace the old. Only 
let it not be prohibited. Give it a fair field, and a few years will decide 
the question of superiority. Ido not myself consider it to be a great 
evil that for a time two concurrent versions should be in use. This at 
least seems a simple practical solution, unless indeed there should be 
such an immediate convergence of opinion in favour of the Revised 
Version, as past experience does not encourage us to expect.’! 


History has begun to repeat itself : we expect to see the parallel 
completed. 


The Making of England. By JOHN RIcHARD GREEN, M.A. LL.D, 
(London : Macmillan, 1881.) 


‘Happy is the country,’ said Frederick William IV. of Prussia when 
visiting Eton, ‘where the new is ever old, and the old is ever new.’ 
It is this great blessing of social and political continuity, this absence 
of any such chasm as parts the France that now is from the France 
that was before 1789, which gives to Mr. Green’s subject its inex- 
haustible interest for all Englishmen : an interest enhanced, so far as 
enhancement is possible, by the vividness of his style and the anima- 
tion of his tone. The present volume is indeed to some extent a 
reproduction or expansion of the first sections of his Short History of the 
English People; but it has a most attractive specialty of its own in 
the prominence given to physical geography, the care with which 
the face of the country, as it existed in the fifth and sixth centuries, 


1 On a Fresh Revision of the New Testament, p. 16 (1871). 
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is made to ‘play its part in the written record of that history to which 
it gives so much of its shape and form’ (Preface, p. vii.): that 
part being an explanation of the slowness of the English conquest by 
reference to the local conditions which facilitated the tenacious 
resistance of the natives, who, ‘as each bit of ground was torn away 
from’ them, ‘sulleniy drew back from it to fight as stubbornly for the 
next’ (p. 133). We are made to see what various barriers crossed 
the path of Jute, or Saxon, or Angle: to appreciate the importance 
in this respect of the dim mysterious Andredsweald, the swamps along 
the Thames near ancient London, the fens of the Trent, the waters 
out of which the isle of Avalon lifted itself, as Dean Alford’s ‘ Ballad 
of Glastonbury’ has it, ‘above the flood of the Severn sea,’ the 
Hambleton Hills, the Cheviots, and the Chilterns, Cannock Chase, 
and Waltham Chase, the forests of Arden, of Charnwood, and of Sher- 
wood, of Worcestershire, Dorsetshire, and of the Frome valley, not to 
speak of ‘ the stormy hills of Wales,’ and the Tor district of Dartmoor. 
We see also the strongholds of man’s making which Rome had left 
at Richborough and Reculver, at Pevensey and Colchester, at Sil- 
chester, at Marlborough, and at Old Sarum. We look on while the Jutes 
leave Durovernum, the predecessor of Canterbury, ‘in blackened and 
solitary ruin ;’ while the Angles take York and Leicester, and the East 
Saxons conquer Verulamium and London, and the West Saxons cross 
the Thames at Wallingford (Welshmen’s ford) to subdue Oxfordshire 
and Bucks, and then ‘ wheel westward’ until they conquer the district 
of Cirencester and Bath and Gloucester, and reach the goal of their 
northward advance by burning the great ‘white town’ at the foot of 
the Wrekin. And we are reminded of the two great rallyings of 
British energy which threw back the West Saxons at Badbury or 
‘Mons Badonicus’ in 520, and at Faddiley near Nantwich in 583, and 
of the ‘strife of the conquerors,’ in which young King Ethelbert 
received his check at Wimbledon, and the Hwiccas, with British 
allies, smote down the mighty Ceawlin on the downs of the White 
Horse. Heassigns their full importance to other great battles, as that 
of Degszestan, where Ethelfrid routed the Scots; or the Idle, in which he 
fell before Redwald ; or Heavenfield, where the British ‘rally came to 
an end’ and Northumbria was rescued from Paganism ; or Winweed- 
field (the locality of which he does not specify), where Mercia for a 
while fell with Penda ; or the second battle of Wanborough, where 
Wessex resisted a Mercian attack in 715; or Burford, where it shook 
off Mercian supremacy in 754. 

Famous towns and famous places under Mr. Green’s touch 
stand out in sunshine. We look round from the site of S. Paul’s, 
and see the ‘brick houses and red-tiled roofs, pierced with a net- 
work of narrow alleys,’ with villas stretching out along the ‘hollow 
bourne,’ and a cemetery at Shoreditch, and Roman embankments 
limiting the ‘lagoon’ at Southwark. We are helped to associate ‘the 
massive walls’ that still girdle Chester with the times in which the old 
Camp of the Legions was a North-Welsh capital until it yielded to 
Ethelfrid the Fierce. On the ‘sovereign hill,’ as Wordsworth calls 
it, which dominates the fen-country we learn to substitute ‘the square 
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fortress’ of Lindum for the glorious minster of Lincoln. Anyone 
who knows the ruined abbey of Whitby will recognize the truth of an 
exquisite descriptive passage which aims at reproducing ‘ the waste in 
which Hild reared her home, its grey reaches of desolate water, its 
dark tracts of desolate moor’ (p. 368). Again, Mr. Green takes us, as 
it were, into the Roman country houses, such as have been discovered 
at Bignor and Woodchester, and points out the heating apparatus, 
the mosaic floors, the wall frescoes of nymphs or of a ‘ Roman 
holiday.’ The scene changes, and we see the Yorkshire provincials 
snatching up weapons and brooches, and driving off their cattle, as they 
fly to moorland caves for a shelter involving what was little better 
than slow death. And his Oxford readers will be grateful for the 
loyal recollections which give Shotover a place in his record in con- 
nection with the old British town of Bensington, and resolve St. Aldate 
Street into the ‘Fish Street’ which represented the ‘ fishermen’s huts 
creeping up from the ford’ towards S. Frideswide’s. 

We observe that here and there Zhe Making of England corrects 
the Short History. The old mistake, started by Elmham (perhaps 
from a misapprehension of the sense of ‘ parochias’ in the decrees of 
Hertford) and followed by other writers, including Hook, to the 
effect that Theodore created parishes in England, had been followed 
in the earlier book (p. 30). In the present volume (p. 380) we are 
rightly told that Theodore ‘does not seem to have dealt with the 
station or revenues of the lower clergy,’ and that ‘ the development of 
a parish system’ naturally followed during the next century on that 
organization of the episcopate in which, while breaking up the large 
dioceses which had been co-extensive with kingdoms, Theodore 
‘ only fell back on the tribal demarcations which lay within the limits 
of each kingdom,’ as in Mercia and East Anglia (p. 343). 

Mr. Green seems also to have somewhat modified his former view 
as to the fate of the Britons. In the Short History the conquest is 
described as ‘a sheer dispossession and slaughter’ of the conquered 
race; he now says ‘there is no need to believe that the clearing of 
the land meant the general slaughter of the men who held it. . . . For 
the most part the Britons cannot have been slaughtered ; they were 
simply defeated and drew back’ (p. 135). Whither? Into the inland 
‘ forests,’ into Elmet and Cumbria, into Wales and Devon and Corn- 
wall. He denies, as he did before, that they were ‘left as a subject 
population:’ that 1s, he holds to the view rejected by Mr. Pearson, 
and by the late Professor Brewer (see the latter’s review of the Short 
fistory in his English Studies, p. 68), and he seems to speak more 
absolutely than Professor Stubbs, who admits that ‘in the country, 
especially towards the west and the debateable border, great numbers 
of Britons may have survived in servile or half-servile condition’ 
(Const. Hist., i.70). He also clings to the new fashion of reducing 
English proper names, however familiar their modern forms may 
have become, to what he believes to be their primitive spelling. We 
agree with Mr. Brewer in objecting to this rigorism, to which even the 
great authority of Mr. Freeman cannot reconcile us, and which Dr. 
Stubbs significantly ignores. Doubtless the popular form of a proper 
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name must be surrendered when it suggests a misleading idea, as 
‘Charlemagne’ suggests the idea of a Frenchman and not of a Teuton. 
But who is misled by the sounds, so musical to our ears, and so 
deep-rooted in our memories, of Bede and Edwin, of Alfred and 
Edward? or who can make household words of Beda or Eadwine, 
/Elfred, or Eadward? No intelligent person supposes that the 
names, as we now commonly write them, are precisely and literally 
what they were when first written, any more than that the Apostles 
spoke of ‘ John’ or ‘ Peter,’ or that the correspondents of Hieronymus 
wrote to ‘Jerome.’ A historian may reasonably give, in the first 
instance, the original form of the name, and then, if a later form 
has become part of our literature or our speech, he had better keep 
to it, and secure freshness at the cost of minute accuracy. Mr. Green 
himself is not consistent in this precision. Not only does he give to 
places the names which they bear at present, after mentioning those 
which they bore of old, but he feels free to speak of Gregory, of 
Augustine, of Bertha, of Theodore, and has no scruple in favour of 
Wilfrith and Cuthberht, although he turns the name of ‘ Colum’ (see 
Reeves’ Adamnan, p. 5) into ‘Colom,’ and inflicts on his readers the 
monstrosity of Colomba. It is curious that Alcuin is in one place 
(p. 427) written ‘Alcwine.’ We grant that the beloved father of 
English history wrote himself Beeda ; but it is as Bede that for ages 
he has had a home in English hearts. 

And now we must observe that Mr. Green has in a few cases read 
his ‘ Beeda’ somewhat hastily. Two of these instances relate to the 
brief but splendid career of that true saint-king who regained 
Northumbria for Christ, and who, ‘being made perfect in a short 
time, fulfilled a long time.’ Mr. Green says that ‘atthe pressure of 
Oswald, Penda murdered Eadfrid’ (p. 291), and for this statement he 
cites ‘Beeda, H. E., lib. ii. c. 20.2 But Bede only says that this 
murder took place ‘regnante Osualdo.’ Again (p. 294) we read that 
whereas ‘the first thought of every northern warrior as he fell 
had till now been a hope that kinsmen would avenge his death upon 
his slayers,’ Oswald’s ‘last words, as he saw himself girt about with 
bloodthirsty foes, passed into a proverb : “God have mercy on their 
souls, as Oswald said ere he fell” (Beeda, H. E. iii. 12, p. 294).’ 

We have no doubt that so noble a Christian as S. Oswald was 
wont to pray for his enemies ; but it happens that Bede understood his 
words on that occasion as a prayer ‘pro animabus exercitus sui.’ The 
point of the ‘proverbium,’ Bede tells us, was that his last utterance 
was a prayer, ‘ quod etiam inter verba orationis vitam finierit.’ 

Again, although it is but a small point, it is as well to be right about 
the place where S, Aidan died. He did not die ‘among his brethren 
at Lindisfarne’ (p. 297), but, as Bede takes special care to tell us (iii. 
17), under an awning outside the west end of the church of Bam- 
borough. 

Again, Mr. Green says that 

‘Theodore solved the vexed question of their disputed orders by re- 
consecrating Bisi as bishop over East Anglia, and Ceadda as bishop of 
Mercia’ (p. 332). 
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For this he refers to ‘ Beeda, H. E. lib. iv. 2, 3,’ and Florence of 
Worcester, 2.673. Neither of them say one word about any re- 
consecration of Bisi. How, indeed, should they? Bisi was of the 
East Anglian line of bishops beginning with S. Felix ; he had nothing 
to do with the Scotic Church, or with the British ; he was simply con- 
secrated by Theodore after the death of his predecessor Boniface, or 
‘Berctgils,’ who died in 669 (comp. Bede, iii. 20, iv. 5 ; and see 
Stubbs’s Registrum Sacrum, pp. 2, 3). 

Again, we cannot understand why Birinus is said to have come 
from Gaul (p. 293), whereas he came through Gaul from Genoa (Bede, 
iii. 7). But the most singular of these oversights occurs in p. 223. 

‘To the eastward of Canterbury rose the abbey of S. Peter and S. 
Paul, in which Augustine and his successors sat as abbots.’ 


This monastery was built with a view to a burial-place for Augus- 
tine and his successors (Bede, i. 33); but their home was Christ 
Church, where their ‘cathedra’ was placed, and where they lived in 
monastic fashion with their clergy (Bede, i. 27, 33). The custom 
of interring the archbishops in SS. Peter and Paul’s—otherwise 
S. Augustine’s—came to an end in the eighth century (see Dean 
Hook’s lively account of the burial of Archbishop Cuthbert at Christ 
Church, Lives of Archbishops, i. 233). Mr. Green seems also to 
mistake the sense of ‘librarius’ in one of Bede’s letters. It does not 
mean ‘librarian’ (p. 400), but copyist : see the Prafatio de Retracta- 
tione Actuum, ‘ an incuria librariorum sint depravata,’ &c., and Du- 
cange, ‘ Librorum descriptor.’ 

Mr. Green dates the establishment of the Irish kingdom of British 
Dalriada in Argyllshire ‘ at the close of the Roman rule over Britain’ 
(p. 231). But the received date for the coming of Fergus Mac Erc 
from Ireland to Argyllshire is at the end of the fifth or beginning of 
the sixth century, about ninety years after the withdrawal of the 
Romans from Britain. It is hardly necessary on such a point to 
refer to Mr. Skene or Dean Reeves. 

The simile of ‘ the sparrow’ has a special charm for Mr. Green, as 
for all thoughtful and sympathetic readers of the grand story of King 
Edwin. He says well, in regard to it, that 

‘To finer minds the charm of Christianity lay then, as now, in the 
light it threw on the darkness which encompassed men’s lives, the dark- 
ness of the future as of the past’ (p. 263). 


We cannot help quoting the lines in which Mr. Palgrave has 
recently embodied the Northumbrian ealdorman’s deduction from his 
touching parable :— 

‘ But if this pale Paulinus 
Have somewhat more to tell, 
Some news of whence and whither, 
And where the soul may dwell ; 
If on that outer darkness 
The sun of Hope may shine, 
He makes life worth the living,— 
I take his God for mine! ’ 
(Visions of England, p. 27.) 
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We give as one sample of Mr. Green’s eloquence, and also of his 
tendency to exaggeration, his estimate of that Irish Christianity 
which did such great things for Northumbria, but which, happily on 
the whole (see pp. 317, 324), gave way in 664 to the ordinary European 
type. Having shown how the old Irish Church, being intensely 
monastic, was also intensely tribal, and therefore deficient in the 
spirit of order and unity, he goes on thus :— 

‘The Celtic passion, like the Celtic anarchy, stamped itself on Irish 
religion. There was something strangely picturesque in its asceticism, 
in its terrible penances, its lifelong fasts, its sudden contrasts of wrath 
and piety, the sweetness and tenderness of its legends and hymns, the 
awful vindictiveness of its curses. But in good, as in ill, its type of moral 
conduct was utterly unlike that which Christianity elsewhere developed. 
It was wanting in moral earnestness, in the sense of human dignity, in 
self-command ; it showed little power over the passions of anger and 
revenge ; it recognized spiritual excellence in a rigid abstinence from 
sensual excess and the repetition of countless hymns and countless 
litanies. But on the other hand, Ireland gave to Christianity a force, 
a passionateness, a restless energy, such as it had never known before. 
It threw around it something of the grace, the witchery, the romance of 
the Irishtemper. It coloured even its tenderness with the peculiar pathos 
of the Celt. . . . It is this peculiar tenderness that gives its charm to the 
love of living things that colours the legends of Celtic saints’ (p. 286). 

And then he tells us of the great missionary of Hy ‘caressing the 
head which a horse (it was his own old white horse) thrust into his 
lap,’ and of the Apostle of Ireland as setting an example of ‘charity 
to animals’ (we thank Mr. Green for that phrase) by gently carrying 
away a fawn which he had found on the spot chosen for his church 
at Armagh. 

Perhaps the tersest and most energetic passage in the book is 
that which closes the account of our fathers’ heathenism (described 
as devoid of moral infiuence), military and civil organization, social 
distinctions, and law-making. Having exhibited the gradations of ‘tun- 
moot,’ (or village-moot), hundred-moot, and folk-moot, Mr. Green 
says, @ propos of a paltry gibe at Parliament as a ‘talking-shop’ 

‘The “talk” of the village moot, the strife and judgment of men 
giving freely their own rede, and setting it as-freely aside for what they 
learn to be the wiser rede of other men, is the groundwork of English 
history’ (p. 194). 

‘The maps, it should be added, are a great addition to the useful- 
ness of the volume; but a little colouring would have made them 
clearer. And the index is far from being complete. 


Processionale ad usum insignis ac preclare Ezcclesie Sarum. Printed 
by McCorquodale & Co., with Thirteen Illustrations. For the 
Editor, W. G. HENDERSON, D.C.L. (Leeds, 1882.) 

When in January, 1880, we had occasion to speak of the Sarum Pro- 

cessional as the next desideratum among service books to be reprinted, 

we had no expectation of having our wish gratified so speedily. 

We are glad to see it accurately and excellently printed in a 
comparatively cheap form ; and we may add that the illustrations (a 
dozen from the edition of 1508 (which are similar to those of 1502), 
the second being copied from the commoner set of 1528, and later 
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editions) are to be had separately, on large or small paper, and that 
they will be suitable for insertion in the Sarum Missale (of which the 
fourth or concluding part is, we hope, nearly ready) or in Mr. A. H. 
Pearson’s ¢rans/ation of the same. 

Other books of Sarum Use are interesting because they contain 
much that the compilers of our Book of Common Prayer have pre- 
served. The Processional has its importance rather as the represen- 
tative of what was swept away. It was perhaps supposed that the 
constant use of prayers, praises, and readings, in the vulgar tongue, 
would supply the place of the popular processions. 

The Sarum Processionai, all things considered, is hardly so rare 
a book as might have been supposed. In 1850, Mr. Dickinson gave 
a list of fifty-nine copies, representing about fourteen editions. We 
know of eight or nine other copies. One which has come to our 
knowledge only this month, has, we regret to say, been generally 
overlooked. It is earlier than the Rouen edition of 1508, which Dr. 
Henderson supposes to be the first known. 

The copy to which we refer was printed by R. Pynson, in 1502, 
on vellum. It is now in the library of S. John’s College, Oxford. 
The title is wanting, but the colophon (kindly transcribed for us by 
the Rev. J. W. Stanbridge) is as follows :— 

‘Processionalibus (diligenti cura ac industria correct: ad usum 
insignis preclareque ecclesie Sarum impressisque per Rychardum 
Pynson : signo georgii in Fletestrete commorantem) finis felix 
adhibitus pridie ydus Nouembris anno salut. mil° ceccc.ii. 


Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesie Anglicane. The Occasional Offices of 
the Church of England according to the Old Use of Salisbury, the 
Prymer in English, and other Prayers and Forms, with Disserta- 
tions and Notes. By WiLLIAM MAsKELL, M.A. 3 vols. Second 
edition. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1882.) 


THE first edition of this work, published by Mr. Pickering (1846-7), 
has done so much for the enlightenment of two generations with 
respect to the ritual and offices of the Church of England that we 
need do little more than give a hearty welcome to this new edition, 
and point out how far it differs from its predecessor. 

Volume I. contains, as before, the offices from the Sarum Manual 
and Pontifical, which correspond with the part of our Prayer-Book 
from the Order of Baptism to that of Burial of the Dead. The old 
form for making a Will, which appeared in the Appendix of 1847, 
here takes its proper place. The Order of a Synod, preceded by 
various Benedictions (that for a foundation-stone not having appeared 
in ed. 1), and the Consecration of a Churchyard, completes the 
text of the volume ; but the Reconciliation of a Church or Church- 

yard is here very properly appended to the Consecration Service 
Sneed of standing as it used to do in the third volume. 

The famous dissertation on Service Books heads the volume, It 
contains these new items: Agonal, Albus liber, Collationum liber, 
Confessionale, Exultet rolls, Festivalis, Ministerialis (= Pontificale), 
Obsequiale, Postilla, Responsorium, Tabula, Viola sanctorum. 
Volume II. in the new edition contains the ceremonies of Coro- 
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nation, Ordination, Enthronization, Pall, Royal and Episcopal Re- 
ceptions, Banners and Ring ; in other words, the contents of vol. iii. 
in the first edition. Then follow the forms of Degradation and 
Restoration, Excommunication, Absolution, and Reconciliation. The 
new matter here is the Litany sung at the coronation of Queen 
Matilda, pp. 85-88, which (as Mr. Maskell notes) has been already 
printed by Dr. Henderson in the York Pontifical. The Defensorium 
Directorit keeps its old place at the end of vol. ii. It is a pity that 
there was not room for the Crede Michi, which certainly ought to 
accompany it. But there are 550 pages in the volume as it is. 

Volume III. is practically vol. i. of the old edition. It com- 
prises the Prymer in English with its dissertation slightly enlarged. 
We observe extracts in the notes from two Additional MSS., a new 
note on Antiphona (p. 66), a reference to the Cornish word to /ele.' 
Among the miscellanies in the text are a fragment of a metrical 
calendar, versions of the Ten Commandments and the Athanasian 
Creed, The manner to Make a Nun, from a Cotton MS., Office for 
King Henry VI., and two Indulgences in the vernacular. 

We are happy to say that the work still keeps the form of an aid 
to the student of our Book of Common Prayer. A close observer 
may notice the omission of a few passages ; or he may see a few 
criticisms on the reformed Church of England. Mr. Maskell remarks 
in the Preface on the necessity of ritual appearing as an evidence 
of a ‘claim to teach with certainty what is true and what is not true.’ 
He quotes a passage which we have often thought to be particularly 
interesting at the present time, as giving either the testimony of a 
foreigner that copes and chasubles were worn among us early in 
the eighteenth century, or at least the interpretation put upon the 
Ornaments Rubric by an eminent Gallican ritualist at that period, 
Grancolas, ‘Comment. Hist. in Romanum Breviarium,’ lib. i. cap. xii. 

We will conclude by thanking Mr. Maskell for his frank apology 
(i. 113 ; iii. 107, 124, 403) for the English Book of Common Prayer 
against certain ignorant criticisms which have been made upon it. 


Coptic Morning Service for the ~~ Day. (London: Masters, 
1882. 

Tue Marquess of Bute has done a useful and unpretending piece of 
liturgical work in this translation. A short preface gives a few words 
on each of the following subjects: the Offices of the Egyptian Church, 
certain modern practices, the structure and arrangement of Egyptian 
churches, and the pronunciation of Coptic. The main book, which is 
for the most part printed in parallel columns of Coptic or Greek and 
English, contains first the Prayer of the Morning Incense preparatory 
to the Liturgy; then the Coptic Liturgy of S. Basil the Great, with 
a few liturgical notes ; and an appendix on the Canonical Hours of 
the Divine Office. Lord Bute’s aim, he tells us, has been to provide 
a portable handbook for English travellers in Egypt, to enable them 
to follow intelligently the Sunday morning service of the Coptic 
Christians. 

1 The old explanation of ‘ de/¢tidum,’ criticized by Professor Stubbs, 
Councils, 111. 585, has not been abandoned, III. liv. 2. 87. 











